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A SPARTAN OF THE H I L*L S 


leaving my car^ address my inquiring footsteps. I 
approached the swarthy men who were drinking the 
greyest of grey, wine from demi-setiers—tinj^ squat 
tumblers holding about a gill — ^and raised my hat 
‘Tardoiij 'Messieurs” — they responded courteously 
— '^'^can you direct me to the house of Monsieur 
Tombarel?” 

One of them began, when another interrupted him: 
^'Tiens, Here is Marius.” 

**The patron^'^ the first explained. 

And there issued from the interior of the cafe, the 
landlord, Marius Pogomas himself. He was a heavy- 
browed, powerfully built man, with an extraordinarily 
deep furrow running’ horizontally across his forehead. 
The closely cut hair on his bullet head seemed si^rcely 
more of a crop than that on his two or three days* un-^ 
shaven fat cheeks. His glance was kind, yet singu- 
larly commanding. He wore a fairly clean white suit 
and espadrilles — rope-soled, canvas shoes — ^and a 
coarse blue shirt destitute of collar. 

^^Mmskur . . . he questioned. 

I repeated my inquiry. 

said he, "'^Mmsimr le Mdre,"*^ 

Thus I learned that Monsieur Tombarel was Mayor' 
of Creille. ■ I explained that it was not in his official 
quality of Mayor, but a$,a miiculteur that I 

desired tO' visit Monsieur Tombarel. 

wish to buy wine, Monsieur?” 

“Of course,” said I. ' . ' ' 

He gave ■ me to understand, with a flicker of fingers 
to Bps, that' I had come to the right market''' But, he, 
added, with 'a' warning, hand and’ 'a deepening of' his 
’ 3 "' ■ ' ' ^ 
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furrow. Monsieur le Maire was very jealous of his wine, 
and wouldn’t sell it to the first comer. He seemed 
quite sorry for me, a foreigner, for though I speak 
French as well as most people, I can’t help looking an 
uncompromising Englishman. I explained that I had 
an appointment with him, arranged by telegram, and 
that I bore the introduction of General DiihameL 
He threw out liis arms. That was a different matter 
altogether. General Duhamel He was of the coun- 
try. An old Chasseur Alpin. ‘T who speak to you, 
Marius Pogomas, served under him wdieii lie was 
simple captain, Fll have you shown the way at once,” 
said he. 

He turned towards the interior of the cafe and 
■bawle^kout something in the unintelligible Franco- 
^Italian Provencal patois of the mountains, and presently 
an indiscriminate sort of boy of thirteen or so appeared. 
The infant, said Pogomas, would guide me to the 
house of Monsieur TombareL 

He led m.e through the tortuous main street of an 
amazing mediseval town, smelling cold and sour. 
Once the rows of houses on each side with their narrow 
stone staircases yawning on the pavement were broken 
by an open space. On three sides of it ran fifteenth- 
century arcading, and a low building with an 
eighteenth-century facade, pediment and all* — the 
Mairie — nearly filled up the, fourth. In 'the middle,, 
was an agreeably carved welHiSad surmounted' fay 
wrought iron.' The' main occupation of the inhabi- 
tants here and in 'the streets' seemed to be to sit about 
and think. ' ^ 

Fifty yards farther on brought us to waste land by 

4 ' 
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the mountain-side. My boy conductor bade me turn 
to the rights for a quarter of a kilometre off was the 
vineyard of Monsieur le Maire. But, curious as to 
the view, I walked straight on and found myself stand- 
ing on a tongue of rock projecting far out into the wild 
semi-circular valley and commanding an unfathomable 
abyss. All around for miles were the rolling slopes 
either thick with pines or terraced out bleakly for vine 
and olive, with here and there a red roof showing, and, 
in the far distance, the crumbling yellow of another 
little craggy town. But, on the sheer sides of this 
monstrous wedge whereon I stood, no vegetation could 
grow. Compared with it the Tarpeian Rock was a 
gentle hillock. I seemed to stand poised in the centre 
of the world. The small boy drew a halftrcoh^umed 
cigarette from his breeches pocket and, lighting it, 
smoked in patient leisure during my foolish contem- 
plation, • 

In an untidy rustic garden in front of a long, two- 
storied, pink-washed dwelling, I met one of the sur- 
prises of my life. Instead of a kindly peasant pro- 
prietor, I saw a most courteous gentleman. It was 
obvious that he had attired himself in ceremonious 
raiment, in order to greet with dignity the friend of 
General Duhamel, But, no matter how he might 
have been dressed, the man of the world betrayed 
himself by his smile , and by the ' manner of his out- 
stretched hand. 

, He wore aTat, Provengal' hat, §oft, black ^felt 
hat with^ a prodigiously high crown and, a; prodigious 
brim* \ Beneath it' a' mean 'little clean-shaven face 

5 ' . . 
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would have been lost To set it off a full beard was 
«sentiaL And the full beard did Monsieur Tombard 
wear^ — white moustache with the ends curling up- 
wards in a suggestion of truculence, and a w^hite, stiff 
beard trimmed to a point Below the back of the 
brim swept a majestic white mane. His black jacket 
was buttoned at the throat Such was the poet 
Mistral of my imaginings. Necessity compelled a 
wide black silk cravat tied in a floppy bow. 

After preliminary courtesies he conducted me to a 
large shed behind the house, in whose vast coolness 
were ranged many formidable hogsheads of wine. A 
smiling, coarse-aproned man with roilcd-up sleeves 
brou^t a tray with a myriad little tumblei^. The 
hogsheads- were tapped. For the next half-hour 
the glasses were filled with wines red and rosy and 
golden: The afternoon sun crept in and set them all 
aflame. • 

'‘^Monsieur Fontenay,” said-my^ host— for what else 
could I call him?r— when I had made my choice, 
am rejoiced to. see, that 'you -can discriminate 'between 
the lavish bounty of the gods and their 
, gifts.’’ . 

He whispered a word to the cellarer, bowed me out, 
,and, led me to the ragged^ garden where were set a table 
and chairs beneath a sprawling cedar. . 

• Will now ask you to do me the pleasure of drink- 
ing with me a' glass of wine, of which,; aks, I have 
only a few bottles left” 

Did 'I not s^y that Bacchus at his simplest and most 
delightful brought us together? 

, Then of course, painter-wise, I fell in love with the 

6 
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picturesque old gentleman, and begged him to sit to 
me for his portrait. I explained, so that he should 
not think himself at the mercy of an amateur: 

am a member of the Royal Academy which, in 
England, you know, more or less corresponds with the 
Institut — the Academic des Beaux- Arts.” 

He smiled, *^Of course. Your President, for the 
first time in your history, is a distinguished architect” 

I gasped. How many well-fed Britons in any 
sumptuous dining-saloon could tell you olf-hand the 
name of the President of the Royal Academy? And 
here, in this neglected corner of the world, was a 
fantastically attired. Mistral-looking old vine-grower 
who knew all about it 

^Ht is very simple,” he said, with a smile. am 
interested in all those things. In my youth I went 
from here, wliere I was born, to Paris to study art. 
I tried painting, sculpture, architecture. I was good 
for nothing. I drifted into land-surveying, which I 
detested. At last, after many years, I found that God 
had decreed it my Vocation to come back here and 
plant my cabbages or my vines. You behold, ano^ther 
Cincinnatus. ^ But the unconquered country~the 
land of Art- — ^is always the country of my dreams, . . . 
For my portrait, if my old Proven^l head — tite 
de W0UX' — can interest you, I am, at your 

entire disposition.” 

If what I set out to 'tell you had not essentially to 
do with ' Pogomas, the 'landlord of 'the caf^, I co'uld 
talk about, "Monsieu'r Tombaml,The baffled' artist,, all 
day' long. , ^ But ,ail the foregoing is 'merely To, explain, 
in a , reasonable, manner, hoW'I gained admiss,i<» to 
.- 7 ' 
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the innermost secrets of the .God-aiid-man-forgotten 
little town of Creille. 

I painted Monsieur Tombarel’s portrait, and it was 
my privilege to win his friendship. 

Now we come to the point of the story. 

Creille, like every other town, wished to erect a war 
monument. It took a long time after the war was 
over for the necessary money to dribble in. The 
Mayor put his foot down on rubbish. Better nothing 
than a cheap monstrosity which would make the town 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world. And the inhabi- 
tants of Creille, realizing that the eyes of the world 
were upon them, submitted meekly to the Mayor. 

At last a patriotic sculptor of the Midi, whose aunt 
had come from Creille — so integral and potent is the 
^Family in Trench psychology — undertook the work 
for a modest fee, and presented a design to the Conseil 
Municipal My friend Tombarel was good enough to 
show rhe the maqueite or model in clay, and ask my 
confidential advice. I walked round it as it stood 
on the long walnut table of the council room of the 
Mairie, and bestowed on it my enthusiastic admiration. 
It was new, strong, exciting. ^ OnThe indication of a 
rock above the plinth stood, at the end of a leap, a 
Chasseur ;Alpin with his trumpet'to Ms dips, 'sounding' 
the charge, while at the foot of the rock sagged the 
dead body of a comrade, the trumpet drooping from 
his hand. But there was som'ethlng diabolicai in the 
nervous strength of the living man,'the'very'.dare- 
devil^' spirit of the dmbles bleus^ the 'proud name of the 
Alpine xegimertts, to which -all the dead of Creille had 
belonged. 


8 
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is magnificent/’ said L ‘‘And where are you 
going to put it?” 

“We are divided/’ said the Mayor, with a sigh. 
“There are politics even here. The Radicals choose 
the new Place Georges Clemenceau, and the Repub- 
licans, with whom I am in sympathy, the venerable 
old Place de la Mairie, outside these windows.” 

“Hm!” said 1. In either spot the vivid young god 
of battle would be out of place. Then I had an 
inspiration. 

^^Mon cher I cried, with a thrill, “there is 

only one site in Creille for the trumpeter. On the 
very end of the Pointe de PAMme. Imagine it!” 

He sent his great hat scudding along the polished 
table. ^ 

^^Mon Dieu! To say that no one ever thought- 
of it!” 

He wrung my hand, he hugged my shoulder. The 
artist in him imagined it, and tears stood in his eyes. 
They would have^ the trumpeter midway between 
heaven and earth, ready, when France was in danger, 
to awaken the echoes of the mountains and summon 
again to arms the descendants of those that had died. 
Perhaps he was a bit flamboyant, my friend Tombarel, 
and went somewhat beyond the original psychology of 
my idea. ' But that was all to the good, for, a week or 
so later, he, wrote me to the effect that the Coiiseil 
Municipal had sunk their political differences and 
unanimously voted for the Pointe del’Abtme, , Pogo- 
mas, an anti-clerical ironist, but otherwise, the- 'salt ^ of 
the earth, had^^even gone so far as to dedare that .Greille 
would ,be the only' place ■ in The world where there 
' 9 ' , , 
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would be a trumpeter always prepared to acknowledge 
the Last Trump. 

Some months afterwards I received an invitation to 
be present at the uiiveUing of the memoriaL In the 
interim, though I had not visited Creille, I had seen 
something of Monsieur Tombarel, who now and then 
drove in to Cannes in a recently acquiredlittle five-horse 
power yellow car, in which he gave the impression of a 
majestic Noah navigating a child’s model of the Ark. 
In cold weather he always wore an ample black cloak, 
fastened at the neck by great metal cockie-shei! clasps. 
After his third appearance on the Croisette, they gswe 
him the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour. They 
couldn’t help it Whether he really came to Cannes 
on bipsness errands as he declared, or for the purpose 
^of entering his old unconquered kingdom-~my studio 
— and breathing again its captivating atmosphere of 
turpentine and^paint and artistic effort, and talking 
with ''Some one who^ knew the -difference /between a 
groin and a volute, I am not prepared to say. At any 
rate, I enjoyed the visits, vastly, regarding the old man’s 
friendship as a peculiar privilege.^ Incidentally Lwas 
kept' posted, as to, the progress, of the memoriaL ' 

,' ' It w^as ,a, day in early June, a ,'d'ry day of intense blue 
and, .gold, the air clear almost to pain,, so •that moun- 
tains: and valleys held no mystery*,' ^'On'' turning^ the' 
bend .of the gorge some miles away,-! .caught, sight of 
,the' white figure df the draped statue commanding the' 
mighty amphitheatre. ■' Its 'Startling'', impressiveness 
'Ci^ceeded' my •imagination, and caught , my breath.' 

, i::,-;!/ left the cab at 'the entrance to the Place G,eorges 
• Clemenceau, as I had' done on the ocxmsion of my 'first 

to ' 
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visit. But^ for the first time, I beheld the square as a 
centre of excited life. A policeman, astounding reve- 
lation of the potentiality of Creiile, waved me to a 
glittering park of cars. Flags, flying and draped, 
flaunted all over the place. Tables set before the 
Hotel du Commerce, and on the terrace of the Cafe 
Pogomas, were thronged with thirsty holiday-makers. 
Small blue masses, sections of different regiments of 
Chasseurs Alpins, each with draped colours, and an- 
other blue mass, a Chasseur band with glittering 
trumpets, formed a close and clear background. The 
Creille Municipal Band, perspiring but determined, 
sweltered, with their weird instruments, on the sunny 
side of the square. In the middle were grouped an 
official yet motley throng, the Municipal CouJicillors 
and the Mayors of neighbouring villages, the latter^ 
gleaming iridescent in the tricolour sash girt around 
their portly waists. Some were in the sacred black 
which their grandfathers before them had worn at fun- 
erals; others, perhaps the Radicals deplored by Tom- 
barel, in the broad straw-hatted ease of their Sunday 
suits. In front stood some elegant gentlemen, one of 
whom, as I learned later, was the Sous-Prtfet, and an- 
other a smiling Bishop (recognizable by the ring on 
his plump finger) in a cassock adorned with a string 
nf decorations; another, a, General 'dazzling' all over 
wi'th medals and crosses and gold lace. 

The last, evidently my immediate predecessor, was' 
being greeted ceremoniously by Tombarel, tricolou'r- 
»shed, patriarchially magnificent, sweeping his^ won-^ 
derful^hat, andTowing 'as only those who preserve the 
' tradition^ of courtly days know how to bowt ^ ■ 

.II 
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I approached^ in my old Major% khaki, with its 
string of perfectly dud ribbons, which, though uncom- 
fortably tight, I thought, with a vague idea of inter- 
national politeness, I might justifiably wear* 1, om- 
barel received me as if I had been a Field- Marslial, 
and presented me to the notables. Every one 
exceedingly pleasant I shook hands all roiind with 
the Municipal Council, all friends of mine, for, during 
my painting of the Mayor, was I not free of Creille? 
Besides, was I not responsible for the selection which 
any imbecile could have made, of the site for their 
Trumpeter? Marius Pogomas, the adjoint or Deputy- 
Mayor, nearly broke my hand in fervent welcome* 
Had he not run somewhat to fat in his late fifties, he 
could my day have taken his place as the strong man 
at a fair. I was struck by the fact, however, that 
unlike the others, he did not smile as he greeted me* 
The curious line across his forehead seemed to have 
grown deeper, and his dark eyes were hard and intense* 
He wore some kind of grey alpaca and his collarless 
shirt was open at the neck. 

I was introduced to the stranger Mayors and the 
quintessence of garlic. 

The ' procession was formed. . First the; trumpeters 
of the Chasseurs Alpins, then the detachments, then 
the Municipal Band, then Monsieur le Maireand.the 
General and other notables, and the; rest of the 'popu- 
lation behind* ' At a short 'word' of command,- up went 
the Trumpets, , gyrating, 'dizzyingly 'in the, air, toTe 
caught with .swaggering perfection, and'- within a 
'second’s infinitesimal fraction, -to be applied to lips 
and sound the march., ^ 

1 % 
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We progressed through the warm^ cobble-paved 
streets, all gaily flagged, through the mouldering old 
Place de k Mairie, to the open ground before the 
mighty wedge of cliff. Then we halted, and the 
non-military of us broke our ranks. The Municipal 
Band had their few minutes of glorious life wheez- 
ing out the ‘‘Madelon,” Perspiring ' Municipal 
Councillors, with tricolour favours, showed us to our 
places on the platform at the base of the tongue on 
the tip of which, jutting out into immensity, stood 
the draped statue. I noticed that the two sides of the 
triangular spit were protected by a business-like iron 
rail. 

Soon the population crowded round, leaving but a 
little space between the platform and the statue gSarded 
by a sergeant of the Chasseurs Alpins. I noticed that " 
nearly all the women were in black. The June after- 
noon sun blazed pitilessly. On the opposite side of 
the immense gorge, Heaven knows how far away in 
the clear, dry lights I saw a red-shirted man toiling 
on a little terraced yellow patch of vines. 

There were the usual orations from Sous-Pr6fet, 
Bishop, General, Mayor. . . . Many of' the , black- 
robed women wept bitterly. 

Then came the moment for the adjoint^ Marius 
Pogomas, to read the death-roll of the heroes whose 
names ' were inscribed in letters of gold on the plinth 
of the monument. 

He began, in a silence as hurtful to the senses as the 
unmitigated clarity of the light. ' Th^ commonplace 
, stout official, became an impersonal Angel of Doom. 
He began: 


^3 
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' ^^Jhadte — Joseph Marie: mort sur le champ 
neur^ 1917.” 

^^ Jngelotti — Ferdinafzd: mori de jes Messmrsy 1916. 

I'i 

^^Berdilon — Mtienne: ?nort glorisusement i Rimmnt^ 
1917, . . 

And so on, down the heart-rending catalogue. And 
the announcement of every name was ibliowed by 
some queer sob of a woman and the dash of hands 
across a man^s eyes. For, you see, there were some 
hundred and fifty of' the dead from this remote tiny 
town, boys in the flower of their youth, and men in 
the v^our of their manhood, and ail were inter-allied 
one the other, , , The emotionai strain made aliens 
like the' General, the Bishop, the Sous-PriTet and my- 
self, grip our knees md .set our mouths and teeth 
'tight , , , ^ 

, Pogomas— you see^ him with, his,, cropped bullet ^ 
head, his. creased brow, his clean-S'liaven "fat, fa.ee, his 
collarless shirt^ — went on: 

" , ^^.Phzo — Jean Mark: mort Jir champ d^hnneur^ 
1916P’ " 

" -.'Unaware 'of what it meant, I. was conscious of a 
tensityof the '.atmosphere, ', It seemed, as tfaoug'h'the 
^ assembled Township leaned' forward. To Ihear the next 
name, ' , I sawTogomas.'f^^'hts hand acrcas his, tliroat 
He paused dread&IIy* • 

' ""^Poratti— Gabriel ^ . P'' 

, ■' ■ n ' 
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There was a gasp irom the multitude to which he 
paid no heed. The Municipal Councillor seated next 
to mcj Monsieur Guiol, proprietor of the shop of Creille 
— “Aux Arcades de Creille” — threw up his hands and 
brought them down heavily on his thighs. 

^What^s the matter?” I asked. 

has omitted the name of his son. I don’t 
understand.” 

I suggested, in a whisper, for the tale of dead was 
still being told, that the omission was natural. The 
father feared a breakdown. 

— mats. . . . After all, the poor boy died 
gloriously. A hero of Riamont. He redeemed 
everything.” 

The catalogue ended. Pogomas sat down %avy* 
browed, in his place, a few chairs beyond me, and I 
saw that with a motion of his hands he forbade his 
neighbours to question him. 

The rest of the ceremonial gave me' the impression 
of anti-climax. There was a fanfare of trumpets. 
The colours of the four or five regiments of Chasseurs 
were spread slantwise across the open space., /.The 
General pulled 'the rope, and unveiled the vivid .white 
trumpeter' in hiS: eternal appeal, to the sons of the 
mountains.^ The Municipal Band played the ‘®Mar- 
seillaise.” ■ ' ' ^ 

All was over. , ' 

Tombarel had asked me to remain after the Captains 
and the Kings had departedj>' and dine with 'him, if 1/ 
could conform to the old Frerich' fashioti^of a half-pst 
six ^ dinner, and I had, of course, accepted. .The meal, 
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served under the cedar in the ragged garden, was like 
my host’s courtesy, simple and exquisite. Crayfish 
from the mountain streams, salad from his own patch, 
baby lamb from God knows where, and a couple of 
old, fantastic wines. At the begimiing of dinner I had 
questioned him idly as to the omission by Pogonuis of 
his son’s name, and he had replied with polite evasive- 
ness, But later, over coffee and an. ancient marc de 
Bourgogne, the brandy of Burgundy, which had the 
perfume of all Arcady, he referred to the incident and, 
under gentle pressure, relaxed. 

^^C^est toute me hhtolre ^’' — quite a story- — said lie, 
“and if you like I will tell it you. But, you will 
understand, men cher^ it is between four eare. If it 
were in Creille there would be catastrophe. . . . 
^Listen,” He took one of ,my Turkish cigarettes, of 
which he was childishly fond, with a host’s apologies. 
“I am ashamed to have nothing of the kind to offer 
you— I"; abuse jour kindness. Eh UeUy it is like 
'this.”''.' ", 

I had to go back, it appeared, some years before the 
war, and see Marius Pogomt^ and his wife— a woman 
of, beauty and , character, of full-sized ' personality ' in 
, everyway. Both were of the most , honourable fami- 
lies of 'Creille. He. had 'inherited the caf4 from : his 
' father, 'qj, whose father it had belonged. She ,was.a: 
Garbarino, a family now extinct’ “Curiously ex-, 
tinct,” said' Tombarel, after a pause. , 'There'' was '^IsO' 
a son, Dominique, and„a CO, usin'of M'adame ,'Pogomas, 
Cesar Garbarino,.''; 'Dominique’s 'Contemporary,:," who 
'lived 'With .his ^idO'Wed ,mothet ''' ' . ■ ' 

“They 'had a"little '/d-for,” ^sa.id'',Toiii- 

, X'6 
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barel, waving a hand. ‘‘After her deaths Guiol 
bought it’’ 

N0W5 although brought up in all the Christian vir- 
tues and other traditions of Creille, Dominique and 
Cesar seemed bent, from their earliest years, on eial 
courses, Dominique was heavily built, like his father, 
and slouched oaf-wise; Cesar Garbarino seems to have 
been small and dark and rat-faced and shifty. Not a 
nice couple. The schoolmaster confessed that he could 
teach them nothing; the cure could not but regard 
them as lost lambs; and the town generally held them 
in wholesome detestation. When Cesar was about 
sixteen, Madame Garbarino died. The farm very 
heavily mortgaged — she had been but a drabbled, in- 
capable woman: what could one expect an 

itranglre who came from the plains near Cannes? — 
Cesar’s heritage amounted to little or nothing. The 
farm bought by Guiol, and Cesar bepme an inmate 
of the Pogomas household. 

Thinking over the story as told me by Tombarel in 
the exquisitely chosen French of a cultivated man, 
whose daily language is patois^ I see that Dominique 
Pogomas was by far the weaker of the two ne’er-&- 
weels. Also, I have an idea that Pogomas did not go 
the right way to work with his son. He fortified an 
Indulgent nature with Solomonic ideas. Very likely, 
with unsparing rod, he thrashed out’ all the lingering 
good in 'Dominique. Anyhow, the boy was a trial to 
his parents. , His friends were the disreputables pf the 
place. Brought into the cafe to learn the business, he 
played the Idle Apprentice 'according to' all , classical 
canons. ^ was' slack, he 'broke glasses, he forgot the 
.'17 
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reckonings of his riff-raff friends, lie committed the 
. unpardonable crime of the publican, and swigged from 
the bottles of stock. Then eventually honest labourers 
in other people’s vines and olives, wood-cutters, road- 
workers — pmvres gens^ enfin^'^ came to Pogoiiias, 
and said that, if they saw Dominique hanging arouiid 
their daughters, they would shoot him« 

Of Cesar, apprenticed to Artru, wheelwright, bicycle 
repairer and garagisfe^ there was much the same ' tale. 

At last arose great scandal. Burglars had entered 
Monsieur Guiol’s shop in the Place de ia Maine— 
^‘Aux Arcades de Creille” — ^and had robbed the tilt 
Nothing was proved, but the two young rascals were 
more than suspected. Marise Zublena, the girl, per- 
haps, least account in Creille, came out a few itys 
dater with a. flashing brooch. ■ When challenged she 
stated that a fine gentleman from Nice in a grand 
automobile had^ven it to. her. As dine gentlemen in 
grand, automobiles are ' town-arresting plienornera in 
Creille, and as none such had been pbserved of late, her 
story was received with a measure of incredu.lity. • 

^ /‘What my good friend Pogomas suffered at that 
time,” said' Tombarel, ■■‘I"cannot tell you.' He would ' 
come to. me, as he has always done since, with all his 
troubles— and that is why what Fm telling you is not 
speculation ^on my part, but facts, sometimes burning 
hot, as you will '^see, from- his own . iips.^ ' And he is a 
man— although ; Iffeplore''Ws.' politics^but 'if every- 
body had the same ideas' it would be 'world, of mbMm 
and not of 'human bein^ — -he' is,.; a.'Umn^of. 'the' 

highest^ integri;ty,; of kindness, charity, ' delicwy ^ of 'fcb 
ing— his wife adored him-^and. to see him" differ, ’a$"lie , 
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has suiFered— ahj my dear friend^ it lias been heart- 
rending.” 

Thesij all sorts of things seem to have happened ir 
a heap. Cesar Garbarino staggered home one nighi 
with a knife-wound in his neck. He gave a muddlec 
account of the matter. But it was observed that the 
girl, Zublena, hung around the cafe and discoursed 
with Dominique when his parents were not looking, 
After this, Cesar, with the craving for wider horizons, 
fled the town. Where he went to, no one knows. 
The war-net eventually caught him, an undesirable 
young man, in Belgium, But this is anticipating. 

Dominique, in normal course, was called up for his 
military service. For a few months Marius Pogomas 
and his wife felt relief from daily scandal and agcgiizing 
responsibility. The poor lady must have died of re- 
action. The doctor, who lived in a more important 
hill-town, some kilometres off, gave all sorts of scien- 
tific reasons for her death. 

“But what does it matter?” said Tombarei, with .s 
sweep of the hand. “She was dead. Our good, 
broken-hearted Pogomas was left alone. He sent 
naturally for Dominique. Impossible for him to come. 
Refuel from the military authorities^ Dominique was 
in prison at, St Raphael. '.You see, mn ami^ you whe 
know, so well the things that we, mm autres Framfms, 
hold sacred, what a shame and disgrace ' it was foi 
Pogomas to walk alone, without his son, behind hk 
wife’s coffin. asked everybody, and everybody 

guessed. And when Guiol, a good friend, came up 
with inquiries, ' Marius said: ' Don’t? mention . that 
name again.'' 'He is no longer my son/' ” 

. 3^9 
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After that, Marius Pogom.as, the great St. Bernard 
dog of a man, who was born to sweetness and happiness 
and across whose brow misery had already dug a deep 
furrow, made a great pilgrimage from Creille to St. 
Raphael, and learned from the Commandant of the 
regiment his son’s disgraceful record. 

Then the war broke out. Ail was iiphearal Do- 
minique, like most sweepings of the military prisons, 
was sent off with his regiment The net caught Cesar 
Garbarino, of Creille, in Belgium, and the unerring 
schedule of military France placed Iiini once again 
by the side of Dominique Pogomas. Now, the war 
changed many values. The sacredness of the country’s 
defence was regarded as a purge of every defender's 
offenges. Pogomas signified to Dominique tliat his 
paternal heart was- reopened. But Dominique’s rc> 
sponses were unsatisfactory. To him the war was less 
a sacred 'duty, than a nightmare. of discomfort and 
injustice. He* whined for money , to, save him from 
cold and starvation. When the time came for leave, 
unjust military authorities stopped it. Again, Pogomas 
took the journey to the depot , His sinking heart' was 
not uplifted by , the news 'that his son was 
sddati and a bad soldier to' the French mind' is syn- 
onymous with the scum of the earth. ' Of .Cdsar ,Gar- 
barino, Pogomas heard nothing and' 'Cared less.. He 
grew morose, untidy, sat brooding, in a comer' of the 
cafe while 'an elderly woman ministered to the , wants 
of the few,, customers, mostly decrepit, who were left 
in Creille.'.., 

At, last, aftec\a couple of years, 'came nev^ 'private' 
and public, 'of glorious tragedy., 'News of thf:, ''heroic 
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Stand of a battalion of Chasseurs Alpins against over- 
whelming numbers in which all had perished save 
the wounded, who were taken prisoners. And among 
the dead were a score of the sons of Creille, including 
Dominique Pogomas. It was a tremendous episode, 
classic in its magnificent heroism. The names of 
those who perished therein could only be received 
with bareheaded reverence. Such Death, even more 
than War itself, blotted out all the sins of the warriors. 

vieux camarade^'* said Tombarel, when the 
news came, *‘now your soul can have repose. Finis 
cormiat opus. The end is the crown of the work, and 
there must have been something divine in the work 
to merit an end like that.’’ 

And in such terms, though doubtless less elaborate, 
did the simple elders of Creille condole with Marius 
Pogomas. Whereupon Pogomas took heart of grace, 
and ceased to brood and walked about with his head 
up and looked every one proudly in the face, whereas 
heretofore he had been a bowed-headed and furtive 
man, and, as it were, signed with some enthusiasm a 
new lease of life. 

*Wou, who have been through, it, mj dear Fon- 
tenay,’’ said Tombarel, sweeping' his beautifully 
pointed white beard, ‘‘know what it, means. The 
Heroes of Riamoiit; The Heroes of Thermopyte. 
Your Charge of the Light Brigade.' . AH' that is legen- 
dary, ,And Dominique Pogomas was registered as 
one of the Heroes of Riamont What more was to be 
said? It was the apotheosis of, Dominique,” , 

' ^The',, 'years went by. 'The war wto over. ''The 
curious human 'adjustment, of things was' effected, in 
zt 
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the tiny town of Creille as in ail the rest of the quivering 
world. , As in Paris, London, Berlin, New York, 
Brussels, Rotne— all ■ the palpitating centres of the 
gigantic cataclysm— so in Creille, the devouring mon- 
ster of war was laid at rest, and men concerned them- 
selves with the petty hopes and anxieties of ct'eryday 
existence. 

Yet memories and loyalties and prides lingered in 
men’s minds. Every hamlet in Fraii,t:e must liave its 
monument to the dead. And so must Creille. It was 
at the beginning of this corporate impulse in the little 
town, if you wiU remember, that I first made *ici]uaint- 
ance with Monsieur le Maire, my venerable friend, 
Tombarel. 

come now to close quartern,” said he, a ho$- 
^.pitable hand , refilling my glass with the old perfumed 
.marc de Bourgogne. ^ ‘What Fm going to tell you is 
really extraordinary.” 

Twilight had’crept upon us. In the Midi, even in 
Jime^ tlie days are short. A fuE moon, hidden behind 
the shoulder of a mountain, heralded by its glow an 
immediate bursting into the serene' firmament. The 
gmrled. cedar branches' cast '.vague ^ shadows over the 
little white . table, and^ the old .world ' poet^s face ^ of 
Altide Tomharel. 

’‘^If ai"man, smitten-,, by adversity,, wiefow-ed of the 
, wife' whom '.he- worshipped, bereav^ -of his only son, 
oKe..a. sore th'cffn, in the feh,,- could he caikd happy, 
that man was: Marius' Pogomas. 'From the inception, 

^ of the idea of the monument he, was, the. soul'; of ',the' 
movement.'' ' Of’''Co,urse he wanted it 'to te:,plac«l in 
^'the ,,Pkce''Gao^ige$ Cla»nc«im - AlIAat. w^^'iwliim 
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Besides, it would have been in front of his cafe~a 
little advertisement. Human beings are human, ?mn 
pauvre and the F ranchman, whether of the moun- 
tains or the plains, likes to see the little sous coming 
in, without having spent anything to attract them. 
It% natural I am saying nothing ill of Pogomas. 
On the contrary, as I tell you, he is a great soul A 
little proof. When you suggested the Pointe de 
FAbime, he was the first to say: *W’e will carry the 
proposal unaiiimousIyF 

I agreed with all the Mayor’s encomiums. From 
my first encounter I had always found Pogomas the 
most courteous of men, and whenever I passed the 
time of day with him in his cafe, over a tiny glass offered 
for manners’ sake, a shrewd companion with^sweet 
and mellow philosophy of life. ^ 

‘*You forget,” said he once, “you people of the great 
world below, that we in the mountains have a bird Veye 
view of the things that happen — ^and' perhaps we see 
them in better perspective.” 

As a man of parts, I take off my hat to Marius 
Pogomas. 

Well... 

Lorries and workmen and sculptor at last burst into 
Creille. Wasps in a bee-hive could not have created 
greater commotion. The town 'clustered round the. 
tongue'' of cliff' during, the 'scientific process of the 
statue’s erection. All crowded Tound to see the name, 
carved and gilded' on the plinth, of husband or father 
or son or brother or betrothed. , , Marius Pogomas spent 
most, of his' time there,' interested in' the ^ 'white 
trumpeter speeding his oil 'down the gorge, than in 

n ' 
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the glittering name of his son, Dominique. For on 
the proud Roll of Honour, already drafted, to be kept 
for ever in the archives of Creiile, there was the 
mention: 

^^Pogonias — Dominique Honori: mort gkrietuement 
i Rkmontj igiyP 

You seej'Riamont eclipsed all other fieroic fields of 
honour. 

voila. You see the moon/'^ said '‘Fomharel, 
as it sailed out from behind the shoulder of the moun- 
tain into immensity. ‘‘Well, it was only a month ago, 
the last full moon like this, that the thing happened.'’ 
He lit one of my cigarettes. Pesi exquh. 

^ Oriental tobacco always gives me ideas. Don’t you 
find it so?” 

“It doesn’t give me the faintest idea of what hap- 
pened under laist month’s full moon,” I laughed. 

“I was saying ■ . Ah, yes.” He made a humor- 
ous gesture. “Forgive an old hedonist , Under last 
month’s full moon Marius Pogomas' stood : by the 
statue, and, put Ris fingers- down the lists of gilded 
names until he came to that of his son, Dominique. I n 
fact it was much 'later than now.; AH Creiile was in 
bed. : Hc' was alone with the monument ‘Domin- 
ique ^Honor6;Pogomas.’ ' That was all he could^ see. 
Twenty yearn; of pain were' transfigured into' glorious 
consolation.”'",:;;' -.r'' 

He;paused and, went on, with the'story. ^ - 
'' .TheTull moonlight Tell' upon '/the Pointe, and cast 
the shadows of the T rumpeter;over the Gorge*: ' 'Peaoe 
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descended on the soul of Marius Pogoiiias. Present] c, 
with a siglij lie turned and was met by a Siieaki:rc 
figure a yard or two away from him; a tliiri rat of :,i 
limn, with hungry eyes. Pogomas challenged. 

‘^Wliat are you doing here.^” 

The man came forward, 

don’t recognize me, ?mn onckr' 

Marius started back and swore, 
is you? Cesar?” 

It was. It was Cesar Garbarino, retiirnitig to 
Creilie for the first time since he ran away, long befca-e 
the war. 

‘‘You don’t seem glad to see me, tmn oncieV^ 

‘M have no reason to-be glad,” said Marius* “Es- 
pecially at this hour of the night. If you wanti^i to 
see me, why didn’t you come to the cafe? It’s idiotic 
to spring out of the ground comme like a ghost” 
Cesar explained that he had only just arrived, having 
journeyed from Nice on foot, save for an occasional 
lift on a lorry, and, having seen liis uncle leave the 
closed cafe, Isad followed him. The more Marius 
scanned his nephew, the less he liked him. ' The 
vicious boy had developed into the town type most 
detested by the proud and honourable men of the 
mountains. His face, his attitude, his talk, his poor 
swagger of attire, were those of the Apache. 

“And now you have me, what do you want?” 
“First a bed, I am of the family, I suppose. You 
would not. like me to be found sleeping on the bench 
outside the cafd.” 

“You shall have the bed,” said ' Marifis. ' “But it’s 
not only for a bed, you have come afterall these years,” 

:■ ■' ^5 ' 
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The young man laughed. He always knew liis 
unde to be a man of intelligence. N o. He had come 
to restore his ' fallen ^ fortunes with liis uncle’s kind 
assistance. First there was the matter of the heritage^ 
his mother’s farm. 

^‘‘Heritage? Farm? But you arc crazy! Maltrc 
Landois told me he had settled with you at the begin* 
ning of the war, as soon as tliey took you by the neck 
and dragged you out of Belgium,” 

Cesar snapped his fingers. He cuired not a damn 
for lawyers. They were all thieves. He had been 
robbed, as a boy, when he knew notliing. Now he 
had come for his heritage. 

Marius shrugged his vast shoulders, have 

comf>for the moon” — ^he flung up a haiid—^^takc it!” 
e, “That’s what Fm going to do, mm 

“Eh?” Marius started. “Repeat tliat” 

“Fhave come for the ■ money that Guiol paid for 
the farm.” " , ' ' 

Marius laughed. “How are, you going to get it?” 

C^sar pointed to the plinth of the monument, 
said he, 

Marius, like most mountain-folk, was a man of slow 
and deliberate thought The gesture put him on a 
wrong track. 

“Timi 'V That reminds me,” he saidc “You were 
of the Battalioii' of Riamont.. Why is your name not 
there? ^ ^-Explain that”, ^ 

“Explamf, 'Why, naturally. ne sMU^pm'f$ufm 
€omme les mires.\ 'I’m alive, lam.”' 

' “Why?” asked"' Marius. , " . ' ' ' - ' 

suppose';thercwaS',ai(?» Dw, all the same, who 

' ■316 
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looked after his little Cesar. 1 was wounded. I had 
^ Boche bullet through here. I could show you — , 

he pointed to his shoulder— “and I was taken prisoner 
with twenty otlicrs. I was prisoner till the end of the 
war They talk about the heroes of Riamont. But, 
mmdc Dieu ! I was one of them, and now I who live 
would be starving, unless I made my own little war, 
it moiy on Society, while Society puts up monuments 
to these dead rabbits.” 

He spat towards the plintli. ^ _ 

Marius took him by the collar and shook him. 
“Silence!” he rhumlered, and then called him by 
every opprobrious name he could think of. At last he 
cast hiih off. “Co,” said he. “Sleep where you wiU. 

But not in niv liouse.” . ' 

“If you say so,” replied Cesar, wngghiig into com- 
fort of attire. “Only to-morrow all Creiile shall 
know how Dominique Honord Pogomas— wiwf gJm-- 
eusment pour h ptttrie— isn't that the w'ay they it. 
—really Let his death.” He edged away from Manus. 
“And every one will believe me, because they know 
the character of our good Dominique. When one 
stabs a comrade from the back — do you remember 
when I came home that night with tlw knife-wound. 
Well, it was Dominique— one is capable of anything. 
I— I said nothing. You grant me that. I didnt 

''™MariuTsttmd\ver him, shaking with the terror of a 
ghastly surmise, on that moon-beat platform hanging 

in the centre of space. ^ 

“Tell me. I don’t undersmnd. 

“I speak the truth, for I saw it with my own eyes. 

■ ■ ^7 
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And he told the dismal and circumstantial story. 
For two days there had been attack and coiinter-attack^ 
before the final German avalanche finished all And 
during a French attack, when the line of poor devils 
was two hundred yards ahead, Monsieur Dominique 
Honore Pogomas, the hero, was found skulking behind 
a rock rifling the pockets of a dead Boche. 

The oiEcer who found him shot him dead on the 
spot. 

There was a silence as cold and merciless as the 
moon. 

Pogomas at last broke it. 

**And you? Why weren’^t you in the attack two 
hundred yards ahead?’’ 

‘I? was orderly of the officer who was bringing up 
some troops of the second line/’ 

Pogomas staggered back like a drunken man, and 
sat on the step of the plinth, burying his head in his 
hands. 

The story was true. All that he had known of 
Dominique convinced him; that it was true, , He felt 
the awful agony of death in life. Th€^ torture of ail 
the shames and all the dishonours that make life a 
bestial parody of existence. 

; ,;G'6sar Garbarino lit ,a cigarette. Marius, at last 
looking up, ' Became ' conscious of the spirals of 
grey smoke^' ^mounting into th^ still 'air. ' He- rose 
ponderously. 

‘‘You'SayThat, you 'Will -spread thk-jBfam'y over 
-'Creille unless; I pay 'you' money. -That is blackmail’'’ 
As you life,” said the- Apache imperturbaMy- 
'' *^My- -God, it shall be as' I 'like,”' cried 'Mari«s,"aiicl 
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with a sudden and irresistible gesture, he picked the 
man up, and threw him into the abyss. _ 

“One single action. Like that,” said iombarel, 
with illustrative pantomime. “Phuitt! He is a 
Colossus. Just as easy as for us to hurl away this 

wine bottle. , t - i i * 

“Good God!” said I, and I wiped the perspiration 

from mv forehead. '‘But ” I added, when I had 

recovered mv wits, “how do you know ail this that you 
have been t'elling me so vividly?”— tor what I have 
written down is but a piior adumbration ot a master- 
piece of nervous and imaginative prose— how do you 

know it?'* T r 

“ I said before . . . from his own lips. He came 

straight here, found me, as we are sitting now, 
a last pipe before going to bed, and gave himself up to . 

justice.” 

“What did vou dor , . . , , 

DUu! Had not enough justice been done 

already? I told him to go home without calling on 
the Commissary of Police, who would be pcacefolly 
iepfog and wLld be annoyed at being disturbed at 
tS tL of night. He took my advice. Outside 
nolitics. Marius is as gentle as a lamO. 

^ It took me a moment or two to attune the Anglo- 
Saxon in me to the Latin psychology. Iombarel 
really believed that the man who had thrown ^ 
creature into eternity was as gentle as a lamb! An 

. a day or two ^afterwards. 

Of course it was an accident. As the dtad mans 
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nasty 'knifcj Creilie regarded 'it as a lucky accident* , . . 
If s droll that the only good Cesar Garbarino did sliould 
have ' been posthumous. To prevent less foitiiiiate 
accidents in the future, the Coiiseil Municipal put up 
the iron railing which otherwise would not have 
occurred to anybody.” 

A light, breeze had arisen, and played on the thin 
patch that crowned Tombarcl’s rnane of wl'iite hair. 
He reached for the vast hat on the ground beside him, 
said he, ‘'‘it has been a Jong stcuy wdiicli 
I hope you have mot found wearisome 5 kit I think it 
explains why Marius Pogomas passed over his son’s 
name.” He sighed deeply. “My poor Marius!” 



1 |i' fjjjg is ;i ulixcd-up sort of story, it is because I 
must tfll it i» a roundabout way. There is a 
certain anuumt of coincidence in it; but, were it not 
for coincidence, t iio re could be no drama of life, boi 
its accuraev of detail I have mainly the word of my 
friend, 'roml«rd, Mnpr of Crefc There J also 
the potential voucher of Brotlicr bylvain, of th^ Cis- 
tercian Moriastcrv on the Island of St Honorat^ whic ® 
lies in the Bay of Cannes, hidden behind the Isbnd 
of Stc. Marguerite, where the Man in the Iron 
hfek languished for so inany years in his bastioned 

M* exhibited Tombarers portrait in the Ropl 

Academy— I ™, » 1 >’avc told pu, an AKoaatt of 

Z mint® have » Bve, jmt .lt= plumk™ and pi - 

K and hookmakcia and other such toite. wl« 
right to a comfortable cMStcnce not raen a Bo!shev.k 
wluld dispute. BiitT made a replica, which rom- 

toel printed to the Maine of Creille where a hanp 
in a siacentlKcntury council i&mbcr, in the six- 
Kenth-cenlury town hall, fotming one ^ 

oev.^rcaded afuare, cobble-paved, with a w'f" 

: K mid* °f i't ‘ “ 
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the most untroubled spot on earth* T'liis gift won 
me the real intimacj of TombareL 

He was an inexhaustible mine of Proven^'al legends; 
he knew- — God knows how, for he had long since re- 
tired from his dreadful trade, and had settled down for 
good and all in his mountain vineyard- — the intimate 
history of what we might call the country-side, but 
what is really the mysterious hinterland of the Depart- 
ment of the Alpes Maritimes, which is as remote from 
the fringe of the Riviera as Greenland is from India's 
coral strand. 

We met sometimes in my villa at Cannes overlooking 
the sea, or beneath the straggling cedar in front of his 
funny pink Provencal farmhouse, and now and then 
half-^ay. Once I asked him to lunch with me at a 
^ sunny restaurant on the tip of' Cap Ferrat, over a 
tureen of htdlkbaisse znd a bottle of little white wine 
of Bellet 

It was then that our talk drifted to St Honorat* 

^*The monastery is full of the most interesting peo- 
' pie,” said he, . ‘‘There is one, a full-fledged , Father— 

' not a lay brother— who once a mmekt on the Paris 

boulevards — half-starved good-for-nothing who sold 
little toy dogs and blown-out cocks that squeaked on 
the pavement” , He told me a story'' of considerable 
interest, but' it' has' nothing to do' with" the' one I want 
to^telL " ; V; 

'“Perhaps the most sxngular'm'an m thC' monastery,” 

, Tombarel^ wentvon, “is tho' Frbre ^Sylvain. He is— I 
'don’t, know— plthough' nominally a good Catholic ' I 
;am not 'Conversant, with hierophant gradations”— the^ 
southerner' in TombareMovedmow and theii,^to mouth 
3 ^ ' 
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sonorous phrases — “at some half-way stage in his 
training to become a Father. He will vouch for the 
truth of my story. In fact^ it is his history that I am 
going to relate.” 

“Butj” said ly “the Cistercians of St. Honorat are 
a silent order.” 

He waved an ineffectual artistic hand, 

“They have their dispensations. Besides, thcfrires 
converses have not taken their vows of silence, I, 
Tombarel, can arrange. Don’t be afraid , . , What 
was I saying?” Interruptions sometimes disconcerted 
him. “Ah! First I must tell you the history of a 
painter.” 

“But what has Frere Sylvain to do with a painter?” 
I interrupted again, ^ 

His forefinger touched a bushy eyebrow. 

“Ah! that’s what you are going to see, my dear 
Fontenay, Frere Sylvain had a great deal to do with 
it, Foila ... You must throw your mind back over 
twenty years. There was a young man studying art 
in Paris.” . 

One hand, stretched out across the table set by the 
open window in the glass-walled restaurant, com** 
manded my attention. The other swept his mous- 
tache and white pointed beard. I have never met so 
great a master of the spo%n narrative 'as Tombarel. 

“Tim,” said he with a knitting of noble brows 
above dark eyes.,' “He must be mow about, your age. 
You are of the Beaux- Arts — ^like him. His, name 
was ' Patignon— Jules Patignon,” , , ' , ' 

I' clapped my head^ in my hands, 'The name beait 
foolishly 'at it 
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was in Marien’s studio.’’ 
was L Good Lord,” I cried, ‘T' remember 
him! Of course. Do yon know, my dear Toiiibarel, 
that Fm prepared to accept anything extraordinary 
you may say about Patignon.” 

I hadn’t thought of him. for some years. Jules 
Patignon, indeed, was' my contemporary. A briiliaiit 
fellow. His surety of line made me sick with enry. 
Then, somehow, he went to the devil 0.rie day, 
years ago, when, silly war accidents compelling me to 
live in a fog-free climate, I had establisfied myself on 
my sunny Mediterranean crag, Jules Patignon t timed 
up, down and out, incredibly dirty, abject in disrepair 
and self-disrespect. He pitched a piteous talc. He 
had^a glib tongue, thickened, as it were, by alcohol 
,, He told me, I think, that he Imd' been sketching in 
Tunis, that six mondis’ work had been burned in a 
fire which consumed his mud hut on the edge of the 
' desert,. and that now his resources' were exhausted to 
such a pitch that he could mot' afford' the ncccmry 
outfit of artist’s materials wherewith to start afresli* 
I lent him a thousand francs and he vanished into 
^ eternity. , ' ^ ' ' 

'.Well, that is coincidence/ number one. . .From' my 
.mcmo'ry I could check all that' Tombarel told me of 
his"' early, brilliance and of his kter decay. I 'had seen 
^ Hm'inTis 'decay— a. shuffling, ^ shifty, long, bony imii 
with '''.beastly, bits of 'hair 'al'l" over 'hk face.'.' A man 
with the clothes of a sca^recrow. " A man with hungry, 
wolfish eyes. 

, ' Aeco:rGKng''to '.'Tomterel he Bad. been bom in New 
York, the son of :a'" French father and an Irish 'mother, 
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Patignon pen being an obscure cook in a sniali hotels 
and his motlier^ a little drab of a servant. This was 
news to me. In my day art students Jtic\^er worried 
themselves about one another’s antecedents or social 
position. They were pleasant human beings or they 
were not. I remember that I counted Patignon among 
the less pleasant. ■ We met chiefly at Marion’s stiidioj 
where lie lived an apparently decent life — I don’t think 
I ever met him outside the studio — and astounded us 
by his wild brilliance. During the long interval be- 
tween the end of my student life in Paris and his sud- 
den apparition in Cannes, I doubt whether I had ever 
concerned myself with the possibility of his existence. 
He was but a shape of the past, scarcely an acquaint- 
ancej still less, a friend. Half my lifetime had p^sed 
between our meetings. 

Tombarel’s evocation of Patignon reminded me that 
I had noticed a curious nick out of the top of his left 
ear, surrounded by a pale scar. Well, nearly every 
man who went through the war has a nick or two 
somewhere about him, so I thought no more about it; 
but from Tombarel’s account it appeared that the nick 
in Patignon’s ear was a factor in the story. 

It was the result of a duel long before the war, when 
Patignon was young and' well-favoured, and viewed 
with gaiety the flowery f^th through ' the world that 
'lay before him. Even at Marien’s, where every lati- 
tude in attire was indulgently tolerated, he dressed 
himself with a certain spruceness. Perhaps the only 
conversation^with him during .those fer-oif days which 
I can recall, was on' this topic of personal!, appearance. 
, be a successful portrait-painter,” said he, “one 
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must have the air of one accustomed to move in the 
salons of the wealthy, and one can’t attain it without 
cultivating the habit of wearing a clean collar and 
nicely polished shoes,” 

^ From every point of view I naturally agreed with 
him.. 

He carried out his programme, learned, by much 
assiduity, how to comport himself in drawing-rooms, 
won gold, medals and things, exliibited at. the Salon, 
and sprang, as it were, with one bound to the middle 
rungs of our heart-breaking ladder, ,His was the rare 
case of genius being favoured by the gods. 

As I have just said, I never really liked the fellow, 
I found him plausible, untrustworthy and unsyin- 
pat%tic. That was why, in spite of a certain charm, 
^ I did not cultivate his society. Once he borrowed a 
hundred francs from me, pleading dire necessity, A. 
hundred francs, in those days, were worth their weight 
in four golden Sovereigns, and I had very few sover*** 
eigns to scatter abroad, I learned afterwards that he 
had spent it all in a night’s squalid debauch. He never 
repaid me. I only mention this incident by way of 
throwing a side-light on the man who, in the course of 
twenty years, degenerated from the brilliant painter, 
frequenting the salons of the wealthy, into the filthy 
outcast to whom I had given alms. 

The duel? Well, a woman was in it 
; tmjoursy^ declared Tombarel, the vener- 

able bachelor, 'Only when one says ‘Vonrnn,” one 
"thinks of .'maturity, arts, of seduction i' a woman in 
, practically theThysioIogical sense of the word, , Here, 

' .' however, it. was "a' young 'girl,' as "charming and fresh 
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a young girl as it ever was Tombarers lot to know. 
He himself— qut parli"" — you can see the shrug, 
with uplifted hands, which finished the sentence. . . . 
How could a poor land surveyor, even then drifting 
into the bitter wisdom of middle age, sigh for the un- 
attainable? What was the good of the prickly old 
thistle sighing for the rosebud, especially when he 
had first seen the rosebud fresh in her nurse’s arms? 
But rosebud she was. I must remember that. He 
kissed his finger-tips. An Englishman, knowing the 
ordinary French young girl of five-and-twenty years 
ago, is peculiarly unimpressed when an old French- 
man kisses his finger-tips and calls her a rosebud. I 
suppose it is a matter of ideals. 

At any rate, Rosalie Dufour was a rosebud, especi- 
ally — according to Tombarel — when she dressed in 
green. A charming girl, perfectly brought up, the 
daughter of Alfonse Dufour, who made a fortune out 
of tinning sardines. ‘‘If you haven’t eaten the 
delicate ‘Sardines Dufour’ you haven’t lived,” said 
Tombarel Personally, I must be in a state of non- 
existence, as it has never struck me to look for the pub- 
lisher’s imprint on my sardine; but that is by the way. 

Now, it fell out that Jules Patignon had so far 
penetrated into opulent circles that he was commis- 
sioned by Monsieur Alfonse Dufour to paint the por- 
trait of Mademoiselle Rosalie. ; The portrait, a master- 
piece— so', said Tombarel — was, scarcely finished ivhen 
painter ' and sitter found themselves vehemently in 
love. How they managed to convey the fact,, to each' 
other, Heaven only knows, seeing that Madame Dufour 
sat'dragon^wise behind the easel during all the' sittings. 
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But, seemingly, love laughs at dragons as it does at 
locksmiths. The pair arranged surreptitious meet- 
ings, thrilling in their danger; the most periloiB in 
the gardens of the Dufours’ house at Passy. 

Now Patignon’s Hat civile which in France is the 
sacred declaration of birth, parentage, family status 
and personal history, was not calculated to allure the 
millionaire of the ‘‘^Sardines DufourP* ^''Fatlier: chef 
di cuisine. Mother: domestic servantP’ He dared 
not confess it even to Rosalie, As for his fortune, if 
was tO' be^ made — in oil, it is true, but by strokes of 
the brush. Monsieur Dufour only thought of oil as 
a commercial proposition in terms of sardines. A 
demand in marriage would have turned the amiable 
patfbns of the arts into ravening beasts of the jungle. 
They would have torn him limb from limk 

It was while the enamoured pair, lost in each' otheris 
arms in^an obscure 'nook of the' rose-scented and moon- 
lit .garden, were ' discussing romantic'' and unfilki; 'pos- 
sibilities^ that Andrb 'Dufour, - Rosalie’s- much older 
brother, discovered them. There was a dramatic 
scene. -- Andre 'likened, Patignon to -the least pleasing 
of creatures, and carried' off -a half-demented Rosalie. 
The next day Patignon, with a couple of friends as 
witnesses, 'sought , out Andrb Dufour at a cafb and 
■ smote, him across the face, / 

.Hence the', duel 'Dufour, the aggrieved, had 'the 
choice ;of weapbns. Being, short and sq'uat, and recog- 
'nizing -.that he -had "no ''swordsman’s chance against 
theHpng -'Pafignon' "with his' 'Octopus reach, ''he' chose 
pistols.;- "The -'result; 'was- that -Du'four -nicked' -a- bit' 
out of 'Pati-gnoips-'-^ear, andrPatigndri 'mifficd-" Dufour 
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altogether. Honour being technically satisfied, the 
duelling party broke up. Patignon went home to tend 
his damaged ear, and Andre Dufour returned to join 
the family conclave, in which it was decided to re- 
immure Rosalie, aged eighteen, in the Belgian convent 
whence, after completing her education, she had but 
lately emerged. Now, love cannot laugh at strictly 
instructed convents, Rosalie and Patignon were, irre- 
mediably parted. 

If you think that frustrated passion was the cause 
of Patignon’s downfall, I fear you are mistaken. In 
my own mind there is no doubt that he had a young 
man’s clean and honest love for Rosalie. Indeed, it 
is the only good thing I’ve heard about him. But he 
was a man in whose heart clean and honest love ^as 
easily fouled by baser appetites, and obscured by 
unregulated ambitions. He was not well parented. 
This we must remember. His father, the cook, for 
some criminal offence, had no longer civil rights in 
France; once he landed on French soil he would have 
been clapped into jail His mother was a drunken 
Irishwoman. He had owed his start in life to a bene- 
volent American who, having by chance discovered 
the boy’s talent, had financed his education and by a 
chance, this time^ unhappy, had, died before he could 
enjoy the fruits of his benevolence, # 

Thus it seems to me that Patignon was a man, to 
use a painter’s jargon, without, vdues. He was like 
a picture , without the proportion and correlation ' of 
tones/ He .could weep over a dewdrop, paint you a, 
strident portrait, talk politely at an afmnooii ' recep- 
tion, and get filthily drunk in some disgusting lupamr^ 
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all in the space of twenty-four hours. Most of us, by 
training, have a set of fixed principles by which we 
guide our moral lives. This is mere platitude. If I 
were a metaphysician I could, without doubt, state 
what is in my mind with more complicated opacity. 
But the ordinary man must have his own standards 
of conduct. If he departs from them, he does it 
either deliberately, knowing the consequences, or yield- 
ing to irresistible temptation. In either case he returns, 
none too happy, to his standards. Now Patigiion 
differed from the ordinary man. He had no principles. 
He had no standards. What to the ordinary man is 
a more or less clearly defined consciousness, was to 
him chaos. 

He lost his touch, his triumphant sureness of stroke^ 
he claimed advances on commissions which he never 
executed. His crapulous atavism got him by the 
throat. The clean collar of his young schedule of 
ambition dwindled into an unclean rag. He besotted 
himself with cheap absinthe. He did every abomin- 
able thing that a brilliant portrait-painter ought not 
to do. At last a bogus cheque landed him in prison. 
The war turned him out into the dreadful B^aiimiims 
d^ Jfrique^ the Battalions of Discipline. He had not 
long been demobilized when he came to me. 

ffrom me he seems- to. have gone to seek out 'Tom- 
barel,. whom' he 'had known in the far-off days. In- 
deed,; he. .stayed at 'Creille-as -TombareFs guest -His 
cook, father; was 'a Marseillais and the'' Midi was in. Ms 
blood, ;and; its' call .sounded in his ears. ^He' had act-' 
ually equipped- 'himself with the painter^ paiaph'er- 
nalia, and had tried to work. 
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‘'‘The results were horrible, my .dear Foiitenay,” 
said TombareL ‘‘When he was something, he was a 
portrait-painter — a figure-painter — he had the classical 
line.’’' Tombarel swept the painter’s curved thumb — 
he loved the gesture as though it proved his admission 
into the Freemasonry of the craft “But a pkin- 
mristi — -no, especially in our sunshine. You have to 
paint sunshine, which only one man in a generation 
can do. Even your Constable, with his divine sense 
of values, what would he have done here? Nothing. 
He would have fabricated cro&tes of absurdity like my 
poor Patignon. It takes a Claude Monet. Also one 
cannot drink a litre of brandy a day, to say nothing 
of another litre of fantastic varieties of alcohols at 
the Caf6 Pogomas, and paint pictures. If there’s^ne 
man in the world who must be serious, it is the artist. 

. . . And then he became the scandal of the town. 
Ah, mon Diml Luckily my old hair was already 
white and couldn’t grow whiter.” 

He must have led his protector, the Mayor of Creille, 
a devil of a dance. Then, his thousand francs ex- 
hausted, his score with the good Marius Pogomas 
unsettled, he disappeared from Creille. The days be- 
tween this flight and his reappearance in the world of 
men must have been spent like those of a wolf outcast 
by the pack, in the byways of the mountains. 

We come again to a definite picture of him. 

Between Cannes and , Grasse this gaunt tatterde- 
malion, with.. eyes now bloodshot, struck a vicinal 
road, and presently'came to a pair, of iron gjites'with 
a jilt coronet woven into the scrollwork, opening on 
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B broad gravel path which, after a few yards, diverged 
in two , directions. These arms, each bordered b? 
broad ilower-beds, embraced a piantation of mimosa 
and palm and acacia in miik-whitc blossom, with an 
undergrowth of laurel. A lodge beside the gates 
seemed deserted. The path to the left lay in deep, 
cool shade; and there were flowers, broad batids of 
them in the' riot of May. They wound like rivers of 
splendour as far as his eye could reach. Begonias, 
cinerarias of all the purples, and along the garden 
walls an orgy of wisteria and convolvulus. And each 
bed was edged with deep turquoise grass. 

The midday sun beat down on Patignon^s head 
The cool walk to the left was like an oasis to a desert 
waiMerer. He gave a glance ^ at the shuttered witi- 
• dows of the lodge, and stole into the shade of the 
garden. He had been living in the aridnes® of the 
' mountains of eastern Provence, among oliveS' and stony 
vineyards and'. pines,^ all austere, things, and suddenly, 
as though guided by God, he had come upon this 
glimpse of Paradise. He walked a little distance and 
threw himself prone on the soft grass and inhaled the 
fragrance of the garden with open mouth and nostrik 
His painter’s eyes feasted ;'on the coiou-r. 

, He had wandered 'from Creillc' in the vague direction 
'.of Marseilles, where' animal 'instinct rather .than hope 
suggested he 'might find; a' means 'of 'livelihood/ ' At 
Creille he had provided himself with 'an 'immense sau- 
sage— he an, old campaigne't— wherewith' he could 

satisfy his hunge'r.' 'He.; had slept^ 'on the crisps :W^rih 
'beds beneath*’ the .'.pine woods. ■' Water 'for',' hk thfet 
, he could : obtain at; cottage, or from any 
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Stream. Once a day his few remaining francs had 
assured him a draught of wine at some remote esta- 
minet. 

But he was tired and sun-stricken and foot-sore^ 
and lie lay for an liour^ fouling with his weight the 
delicate turquoise grass, quivering with the conscious- 
ness of one who, transformed by witchcraft into a 
wild beast, gradually recovers a human , form. The 
artistic sense that, during his strange life, had led 
him into a thousand paradoxes of conduct, at last 
aroused him from his languor. He must explore 
further this garden of enchanted loveliness. He stood, 
stretched himself and followed the winding path. 

At last a break in the central plantation showed 
him the red-tiled roof, the green-shuttered win%)ws 
of the top story of the chateau. One window was 
open, and a faint spiral of smoke curled from a chim- 
ney. He barely noticed this, for his eyes, at the turn 
of the path, were compelled to a garden of roses — 
the last roses of the southern spring, Tliey grew 
dwarf with all the charm of scientific disregard of 
mingled varieties. Old and new blended in, breath 
less discords and harmonies, from the black crimson 
of the Victor Hugo to the buttercup, purity, of the 
Golden Chalice, lire ground was strewn with petals 
as for a fairy wedding. 

Now,, you must not dismiss Patignon as awagabond 
sentimentalist. If you .do, Fm done. There was less 
sloppy sentiment atout Patignon than about any man 
with whose history IVe been-aa|uainted. But Patig*^ 
non', was a./painter:i .and^.a painter is a^i^ueerly gifted 
creature who eaif t help being, iaffected by beauj^ ,i^hen 
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beauty gets up and parades herself naked before him. 
It was not the sentimentalist but the instinctive lover 
of beauty that impelled him, he knew not why, to step 
into the rose-bed, and with the clasp-knife which 
he had lately employed in the careful slicing of his 
sausage, to cut, at long stem, the only half-opened 
perfect bloom — a dreamy pink Caroline 'restout— tliat^ 
remained. 

He picked his way hack to the path, rose in hand, 
A man, springing from he knew not where, confronted 

him, 

^^Qu’est'-ce que vom fakes 

He was a gross man — a square-headed, sanguiiie- 
complexioned man. Patignon, who knew his France, 
put^^him down as a Norman, He wore an ultra- 
English golfing costume. 

“What are you doing there?” he repeated, 

“You aee,”'' said' 'Patignon, ■ '“I have only,, picked 
a. rose.”'' . 

' '“Give 'it back. Fom k camp, ''Get' out!” cried 
the angry proprietor, and he made a grab at the flower 
in Patignon’s hand. 

Thus arose as idiotic an' altercation , between two^ 
sane, ,: men as has , ever brought about tragical conse- 
quences. The red-faced Norman accused the dilapi- 
dated Patignon, not without reason, of entering his 
,' grounds ^.W'ith felonious ■ intent .Patignon protested 
his' innocence, ' What kind 'of a' thief was 'it who, 
entering' the ; grounds of 'house, prefaced ;,bis ,' villainy 
by stealing 'a rose? ', The' lord of 'the chiteaudost kk: 
hpd. ; He determined to. dispossess ''tfa'C ',tMef ',',of 
his booty.' . ^During a hand-to-hand st'ru^le,''the;punt,' 
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and bony Patignon swung his adversary staggerini 
back among the flower-beds, and sprang forward t< 
complete his victory. 

The other scrambled to his feet, and from his hij 
pocket drew a small automatic pistol. He was toe 
late. Patignon gripped his wrist with one hand 
wrenched away the pistol with the other and, holding 
it in his clenched fist, butt downwards, brought h 
down with all his force on the man’s head. 

He dropped on the gravel path like a pole-axec 
bullock and lay sprawling on his back. Patignon 
looked at him for a few moments, rather bewildered. 
He had had no desire to kill the man. He felt him- 
self the most aggrieved of mortals, pursued by divine 
injustice. His plucking of the rose was, perhaps, ihe 
most exquisitely innocent action of his life. Well, 
if it was murder, so much the worse. It was the 
alfair of le hon Dieu^ and not of him, Jules Patignon. 

The man lay with his coat lapels wide open. F rom 
the inside breast pocket peeped the top edge of a note- 
case. Patignon peered cautiously around. There was 
not even a butterfly for witness. He stooped and 
plucked out the note-case. It was filled with notes. 
He thrust it into his pocket, F rom the waistcoat he 
drew watch and chain. A diamond ring glittered on 
the man’s finger. Why leave it? He 'drew himself 
up on his knees. That was done, finished, irrevocable. 
He had stolen note-case,' watch and chain and diamond 
ring. What was the good of half-measures? He 
went systematically through the pockets ^of the gross 
and unconscious ''man.' ''He brought out' an' Eldorado 
~ten packets of thousand-franC' notes, each ' tied' ' up 
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by a slim elastic band, and a jeweller s' case from the 
side pocket, which, on a, hasty glance, proved to con- : 
tain a blinding dazzle of emeralds. 

He bent down over his victim. ' His skull might be ; 
cracked — but he was not yet dead.; Patigrion had seen 

a good deal of death during his time with the Battalion 
of Discipline. . . . He' rose to his feet. Well, it' ^ 
served the fool right. 

A woman’s sharp cry, and the just captured flasli 
of a white dress, broke any philosophic rnusings. He 
turned and fled at racing speed along the path and ; 
through the iron gates into the road; and plunged 
again, as soon as he could, into the hills. 

f'atignon worked, his^ way, unmolested by justice, to ^ 
Cannes, whence he travelled third-class tc>. Marseilles. 

It, was^ only when .'he, found 'himself safe , behind the 
locked door of a bedroom in a mean hotel by the 
qiiays that he dared bring, into light the proceeds of 
his robbery. There were five distinct items. A 'gold , 
watch and chain; a diamond ringj a well-stuffed note-',,; 
case; a, separate -hoard ,of a, hundred thousand frailest 
and an emerald bracelet 'whose wonder made his head 
Teel. ,, , . '' ,| 

On the dismal bed he spread out the contents, of the 
note-case,; which .proved to be a kind of autobi'Ograpb- ' 
ical, rnuseuM.,, ■ They .gave him interesting ''informa- 
.tipn; both explicit, and 'implici't " His unsought victim 
was the -^Marfuis^'-de 'la Crozibre.' ;He .classified the - : 

^ documents :tvith''a' grim smile. Admission cardS''to ;th€ 
casinos, ^.of 'Monte ;Garlo,':,Nice'''and CanneSj,,aiid a. neatly , ; 
..',kept: memorandum' of losses and gains,'’ 'led' him" to ;,, 
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the inference that the Marquis de la Croziere was a 
gambler for high stakes. As no man walks about with 
a hundred thousand francs by way of casual pocket- 
money^ he surmised that the Marquis de la Croziere 
had drawn that sum -out of a bank that morning in 
view of the afternoon or evening play. 

Of wliat sort or kind^ legitimate or otherwise^ was 
the chatelaine of the estate on which he had trespassed^ 
lie had at first no notion, though of such a one the 
cry and the flicker of white dress proclaimed the 
existence. At, any rate, the emerald bracelet w^as not 
destined for the wrist of a Marquise de la Croziere, 
because there lay a violently perfumed letter with a 
Nice heading from one who, signing herself ^'^Zozo,” 
was indubitably the intended recipient of the jewjfis. 
A newspaper cutting clinched the matter of the 
chatelaine. It recorded the statistics of a pigeon- 
shooting match at Monte Carlo in which the Marquis 
de la Croziere was the winner, and a dinner given in 
celebration of the victory by the Marquis and the 
Marquise de la Croziere. . 

:An unpleasant letter, written in the familiar second 
person singular, dunned for the repayment of a sixty 
thousand franc loan.' Examination of the gambling 
memorandum showed a considerable balance of gain. 
The inner rim of the diamond, ring bore the inscrip- 
tion; toujours de natre/ammr. R. d C.” 

This ' was obviously a present from' his wife, his own 
name, as indicated" by his, visiting-card, being Camille. 

' ' The more Patignon pondered' over these revelations, 
the less compunction did; he ,feel in having' cracked' 
the skull and 'rifled the pockets' of the Marquis Camille 
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de la Crozi^re. In his person he had shown himself 
an unsympathetic and truculent fellow* His record 
was that of an entirely unworthy member of society. 
He was dissipating a fortune in the gambling saloons 
of the Riviera? he turned a deaf ear to a poor^ hard- 
up devil to whom he owed a large sum of money; in 
order to keep some vulgar little courtesan called Zozo 
in a good temper, he had wasted an angel’s ransom 
on an emerald bracelet; and there was a Marquise 
de la Crozike personified by a cry and a flutter of 
white, whom he was treating abominably. 

Patignon, contemplating the proceeds of his crime, 
glowed more and more with the sense of public duty 
accomplished. He had diverted wealth from corrupt 
channels leading to the cesspools of gambling-helk 
and the bottomless purses of the Daughters of the 
Horse-Leech, into the pure stream that might set 
working once more that great man Jules Patignon, 
He slept that night the placid sleep of the man whose 
mind is conscious of right 
"Of the jns and outs of Patignon’s existence for the 
next few months, Tombarel couW give me meagre 
account \Oiie factor, .however, is certain* The 
author of the outrage' on the Marquis de la Croziere, 
without taking peculiar pains, eluded the search of 
the police. 

'We havd now to attune 'our minds, as 'Tombarel put 
it,:''to':t*he conception of „Patignbn,as;a gentleman of 
fortune*, /'For 4n 'this guise, did: be reappear: meteori- 
cally, not in the ^ salons, it is ’true,' but' in the r^oris 
■of /the wealthy* , In , August, ' a week’s baccarat ,at' 
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Deauville brought him a couple of million francs. He 
vanished with his winnings. During that week of 
publicity I have learned, not only from Tonibarel but 
from the frequenters of that paradise of vanity, that 
he lived the life of a solitary and sober sphinx. He 
emerged from the social darkness, the immaculate, 
point-device imitation man of the world of his boy- 
hood’s dreams. But no little lady disturbed the 
austere tenor of his way. He sat alone at his meals 
and drank the most modest and light of wines. 

must think of him,” said Tombarel — ‘Ve 
must get inside his soul if we can and think of him 
as a man driven for those few following months of 
autumn and winter, not by any emotion akin to re- 
morse, not by any lashes of conscience, but by 
terrifying desire- — the desire to keep himself from 
the mud in which he had wallowed for twenty years. 
La hme^ il en mmt soupL He had been fed up with 
mud. ' ' ' ' 

was possessed by the fixed idea to assure him- 
self for the rest of his days against misery and cold 
and degradation and starvation. What he did, where 
he went, how he lived, I don’t know* It doesn’t 
matter. . . * The following January 'we see 'him in 
Monte Carlo.”, ^ . 

sweet, limpid place,, totally free of mud,” said^ L 
^‘You shall hear,” said Tombarel 'The long, in- 
effxcient Jngers of the. barren artist swept over his 
white mane of hair. ' ■ ^ 

T, Patignont; turned up, then, in,' Monte Carlo, tall, 
gaunt, clean-shaven, scrupulously trim, carrying him- 
jcif reservedly' with a • distinguished air. ^ Again ^ the 
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austerely sober man of loneliness. He sat solitary^ 
day after day^ at the trente-et-quarante table. 

‘^To save my life^ my dear Tombarel,” said 

can^t see where this new rigid morality of his 
comes in.” 

Attende%^‘' said TombareL tell you because I 
know. He had amassed a fortune of five million four 
hundred thousand francs. He had resolved to turn 
the odd four hundred thousand into one million and 
nothing more, or to lose them and nothing more. 
After that, never a stake for the rest of his life. You 
can take that as gospel; for I speak of things that I 
know.” 

It appears that after a fortnight’s ups and downs 
of fortune, Patignon drew in the last winnings that 
brought him up to the six-million total 

He rose, thrusting the notes and counters into his 
pockets, when he found himself face to face with a 
woman who, as some queer sense told him, had been 
standing behind his chair and watching him for a long 
time. She was so close that in the act of rising he 
almost brushed her dress. A word of apology was 
succeeded by the shock of mutual recognition. 

'^Mademoiselle!” 

' ^^YeSj'Jtd'S I, Jules Patignon. ItV a long time, 
\ mademoiselle,. . 

Her lips moved in a smile. “Madame.” 

“Alas,” said he; “I dared not guess it.” 

They stood embarrassed. She waved ever so 
slightly a 'disdainful hand. ■ , ■ ' ^ ' ' 

“You find pleasure' in this game?” 
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is my last coup^^’ said he. 

^ “For to-dayr” 

“For all my life* Yes, it’s truej why should 1 
tell you if it weren’t?” 

“Yet you have not lost.” 

“On the contrary, I have won, A modest fortune. 
That is why I draw my pin from the game. I can 
retire now, and live in peace until I die.” 

Unconsciously they had backed away into the free 
space between two thronged tables. He said: “You 
haven’t changed. Or, if you have, it is for the better.” 

She laughed, coloured under the admiration in his 
eyes. “Fm getting an old woman.” 

“Bah! You are not yet forty. If anyone should 
know your age, madame, it should be L” % 

She sighed. “It seems so long ago.” 

“To me,” said he, “but yesterday. Gan’t we sit 
and talk somewhere for five minutes?” 

“Willingly.”^ 

He led her into the long bar, to a small table at 
the far end away from the bar itself. 

“Yes* It seems but yesterday. In a night you 
have bloomed from a girl into a beautiful woman.” 

' The tribute was socially justifiable, seeing that the 
last time ..he had seen her— although it was twenty 
yeats before— she had been snatched literally from his 
arms. It was justified, too,' by her 'present beauty. 
The-tosebud ''of Tombarers sentimental ecstasy had 
develo'ped' i'Uto the^ rose .at . its. prime of' womanhood* 
Ste 'was .with ''the' utmost: roundness of delicate 
figure "that the 'folly' of the pr^ent day allowed. 'Her 
'dainty features had the- colouring of dark 'rose,' To 
' ■ ■ ''S^' . 
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the girlish languor of her dark-brown eyes was added 
a glint of irony. Her lips, the only pure lips the man 
had ever kissed in the whole of his existence, held the 
same childish appeal 

She smiled. glad you think so. But you? 

What has become of you during all these years?’’ 

He looked at her with knitted brow. f$L 

You ought to know. It was in all the newspapers. 
Scandal enough.” 

She laid a quick touch on his arm. ‘^Yes, yes. 
But that was long ago. Since then?” 

went through the war — like everybody else. 
After that I occupied myself with the making of a 
little fortune j that’s all” 

*JAnd your painting?” 

“Lost.” He smiled wryly, “Art is a mistress to 
whom one must be faithful. IVe not been faithful, 
and she has deserted me,” 

“It’s a pity,” she said.* 

He acknowledged her sympathy with a shrug and 
a gesture. “One does what one can — or rather, what 
is permitted by the high gods of eternal irony.” 

He was conscious since they had sat down, even 
before they had sat down, of some strange preoccupa- 
tion at the back of her eyes which, as though fasci- 
nated, strayed perpetually from his. She soon sim- 
plified his growing perplexity. 

“Pardon, Monsieur Patignon, for an indiscretion. 
But your ^ ear-— was that the war?” 

'He laughed-, .“It is my happiness that' it wasn’t 
It was a' scar deceived'' in -your service. ' The. famous 
duel with your brother, AndrA” 
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“Yes, he told me afterwards,” she aid with ;; 
shiver. “He said that you had the whole ear torn 
away — then modified the story.” 

“I bear no malice,” said Patignon. “And the 
good Andre?” 

The good Andrd was dead. At Verdun. Her 
parents, too, were dead. She was alone. 

“But your husband?” 

“Yes, I have a husband,” said Rosalie, without 
enthusiasm of possession. 

In his turn he said: “It’s a pity.” 

In hers she sketched a shrug — gesture. 

“All this time we’ve been talking,” said he, “and 
I don’t know your name.” 

“My husband,” she replied, “is the Marquis la 
Croziere.” 

The shock was so unexpected that all the twenty 
years’ training in the sudden vicissitudes of life availed 
him nothing. He gasped open-mouthed, felt his hair 
crinkle on his skull, and could not repress a foolish 
cry: 

“What?” 

“The Marquis de la Croziere. Did you know 
him?” 

He gathered his wandering wits. “Why, no.” 

“Then why are you so surprised?” 

“The Marquis de la Croziere belongs to the old 
nobUsser—m historic name,” said he, bolting up the 
first avenue to hand. 

“And it aaohishes you that Rosalie Dufour, of the 
‘Sardines Dufour,’ should now he the Marquise de la 
' Crozlfelef” 
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^^Mais nm^ No prince of blood royal could be 
worthy of you.” 

she said, with a little twist of her lips^ 
and he was then aware of a hard questioning in her 
brown eyes. “We lived till lately in the ChSteau 
Paradoii, ■ near Grasse. It was a beautiful garden. 
Have you ever seen the garden of the Chiteau Paradou, 
monsieur?” 

“Fve never heard the name of the Ch§,teau Paradou 
in my life,” he replied. 

“It is strange,” she said in a low voice, “but in 
the summer I saw in the garden a man with an ear 
like that — I have called him since by Edmond About’s 
title, Homme a V Oreille CasskJ He was a dread- 
ful |pan — hairy and fierce and ragged. Do you know, 
Patignon, that you very much resemble that man? 
It was that man with the broken ear I was watching 
at the trente-et-^qmrmte table.” 

Taking his courage and his face in both hands, he 
bent across the table confronting her. 

“And if it were I — ^what then?” 

She sat motionless. “It would be a strange coin- 
cidence. You, the great painter whom I loved as a 
young girl, to be a common assassin — a robber of my 
husband” 

He shifted his position, and mechanically drained 
one of the:, glasses ^ containing The conventionally 
ordered drinks, which neither had thought of tasting. 

“jBA hien^ Madame la Marquise, it was L A 
robber, yesj if a famished wolf can be called a robber. 
But an assassim*— no. , "Monsieur le Marquis th'reatened' 
me'' with an 'automatic.'' I acted in self-defence,' ^ i 
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tore it from his hand and brought down the butt on 
his head. Besides he did not die. At the time I 
read Le Petit Alarseillais with some interest” 

That palace of all the greeds and all the iniqui- 
ties and all the despairs of tlic world, which is the 
gambling-hell of Monte Carlo, has rarely housed a 
pair united — or divided — by so unimaginable a story. 

Rosalie de la Crozierc sat fixed in her attitude. 
Even then the artist in the man noted the exquisite 
curves of arms and neck and bosom. 

*‘And you are not ashamed to confess it?” 

‘‘No,” said he. “I buried shame a hundred years 
ago 5 and its ghost doesn’t arise to haunt me now. I 
am what I am.” He drew a cigarette from his case 
and lighted it. “You have my confession. It S in 
your power to denounce me. Do what you will.” 

Her shoulders moved slightly. “It is too late. 
There would be no object ...” 

“Thanks,” said he dryly. “But may I put a 
question?” He looked deep into her steadfast eyes, 
“You arrived on the scene. I heard a cry and caught 
sight of your white dress. You noticed my ear. Why 
didn’t you give my description to the ^oVicer-^VHemme 
a POreUli Cmsie} I should have been taken before 
I could get to Marseilles. Why didn’t you?” 

“Because — ^because I saw more, than'' t'he broken 
ear. ' The fi^gure was familiar after all these years, I 
had a Hbrrible dread that the man might be you , . 
She;pas$€d:'her'' hands over her. eyes and rose quickly.' 
“I /think^. we’ve talked enough. 'Accompany, me to 
the'': door of the bar.,, Thave some friends in the, 
rooms.”"':' . ‘ ■ 
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Just past the threshold of the Salle PriveCj she 
turned, 

^^Mkur 

He bowed gravely, 
said he. 

^‘And that,” said Tombarel, ^‘is the beginning of 
my story.” 

‘‘The beginning?” I cried. “What do you mean 
by the beginning?” 

“If you are such a purist in language,” said he, 
“let us call it the preface to my story. We began 
by a reference to the monastery on the Island of St. 
Honorat. I said I would tell you the story of F rere 
Syh^in.” 

“But you’ve told it to me, mon said I, “All 
that matters. After Patignon parted from Madame 
Rosalie he gave up the world and went into religion, 
and is now the pious F rere Sylvain.” 

It is the only time I have ever seen my venerable 
friend completely bewildered. 

que vous chant e% he gasped. For 

him to derogate so far from his exquisitely polished 
French to ask me slangily what I was drivelling about, 
was evidence of loss of balance. Frere 

Sylminf Jamais de la vieT 

“Then where does Frere Sylvain come in?” 

“But, mon DieUj haven’t you understood? It is 
the Marquis de la Croziere who is Frere Sylvain.” 

“Oh !” said I, bewildered in my turn. “The devil 
heis!” 

'“Of course. Who else?” cried Tombarel/with a; 
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triumphant gesture, “I had to tell you the story of 
Patignon in order to explain Camille de la Croziere. 
Don’t you see? Without Patignon he wouldn’t have 
received the blow on his head which fractured his 
skull, and he wouldn’t have entered into religion. It 
is so remarkable, the linking together of human des- 
tinies; the fatality, one might say, of Greek tragedy. 
Here was a man who treated his wife like the last of 
scoundrels, converted to the service of the bon Dieu by 
the old perfect lover of his wife acting the part of the 
blind agent of Nemesis. I find that extraordinary!” 

Tombarel would have been disappointed by the 
exhibition of my entire lack of enthusiasm. 1 o dis- 
appoint Tombarel when his eyes were alight and his 
delicate hands flashing all around his white leonpe 
head would have been an outrage. I had to assume 
an appearance of absorbed interest. 

“Extraordinary! And he didn’t know who his 
assailant was?” 

“Of course not. Neither did Patignon know whom 
he was assassinating. That is the point of it, Merci^ 
mon nmi—mais' merciy out — the smallest drop,” He 
pushed his glass to the maftre d^ hotel who, I am sure, 
came forward with the old bottle as a last ruse for 
getting rid of us, as we were the last customers left 
in the sunny restaurant. 

“What I saying? Ah ! yes. ' The conversion 
of Camille 'de la, Croziere. It’s a case ’ of subtle psy- 
chology, Camille*— I have known him from infancy 
,of the old'aristocracy — pur smg ^ ' The pure blood 
o,f'the,< Crusaders mm in his veins. Toil see here the 
influences of heredity — ^the heredity of idea, - 
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“When he recovered from his concussion, he began 
to think very seriously. The blow dealt a little to 
the right or left ' would have killed him. He was 
.spared by a miracle. Although a bad man, he had 
always been a devout Catholic. That happens some- 
times. He already had undergone spasmodic periods 
of remorse. Now his religion got him tight!’* Tom- 
barel clenched his hands in a strangle-hold. 

“The bon Dieu^ he was convinced, had something 
to do with it — in fact, the bon Dieu had everything 
to do with it. He reviewed his life. How had he 
treated the poor Rosalie Dufour whom he had married 
for her money? All the sardines, huile extra of 
the Dufour factory, had slipped through his pockets. 
H^ had been a sinner and an execrable husband. 
Why had God spared him? That is the interesting 
question.” 

Tombarel stretched out his hand across the table 
and tapped my arm. “Because he had committed 
the greatest sin. Remember, it’s his psychology Fm 
talking about. He had refused a human being the 
small charity of a rose. If he had said to the vaga- 
bond, ‘Take two, take three— and Heaven speed you 
on your path,’ the man would have thanked him 
humbly and gone away. It was the rose itself, 
plucked by Patignon, that drove him into religion, 
It’$; droll, m’t it?” 

I acquiesced. Anything was possible for aMnan 
who was a throwback to the Crusaders. No doubt 
many of' his ancestors, after weltering in innocent gore^ 
had exchanged their blood-drenched raiment for the 
hair shirt of the monk.. From^ 'what I: had, heard: of 
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the Marquis de la Croziere, he appeared to be of the 
same t}q)e as the overbearing, singularl}?- unpleasant, 
jret superstitious baron of the Middle Ages, 

We smoked a while in silence, Tombarel the epicure 
leaving me time to enjoy the flavour of his narrative. 
At last, after polite commendation, I came tactfully 
to the subject of my very real interest 
''And Rosalie?’^ 

"She was only too happy to get free of him with 
the remnant of her fortune,’^ 

"And Patignon?” 

"Patignon? You wish to hear more about Patig- 
non? . , . Yes,, perhaps you are right After all, 
what I have told you is more the story of Patignon 
than of Frere Sylvain . . . Patignon? Yes, I kn§w 
all about him,” 

"Tell me,” said L 

"I have a theory of life, my friend, which has stood 
me in good stead many times when I thought myself 
plunged in the depths of the black treachery of man*^ 
kind — ^and it is this: that if you dig deep enough into 
the vilest soul of man, you will find one streak of 
sweetness. If a man discover it for himself and 
follows it, he' wins salvation. ;■ That one sweet streak 
'was in Patignon— the young man’s pure' love for 
Rosalie ... He and Rosalie are married.” 

I jumped. 'TIow;on'earth-~-« — -?” 

"They went to America, It seems he could claim 
American citizenship. What do^ we know?' 

There, are places in America where you^ can 'buy 
divow for 'two '"sous and ' get marriec^' for nothing, 
Don’t ask me,” ' To a Frenchman like Tombarel, any 
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foreign country is a barbaric waste where anything 
can happen, ‘^All I know is that they are married^ 
and perfectly happy,” 

‘‘Butj good heavens!” I cried — I must confess to 
a sense of shock, of upheaval. ‘‘She, the flower of 
all the innocences, and he the poison-plant of all the 
vices!” 

“Rhetorically, very good,” said he. 

I disregarded his ironical interruption and went on : 
“Why, it’s monstrous ! He stripped her own husband 
of a small fortune,” 

“It didn’t belong to her husband,” said TombareL 
“It belonged to her. How could he restore it more 
honourably than by marrying her?” 

i^‘Go on,” said L Sometimes the Latin view of 
morals is beyond me. 

“There’s nothing more to say. Apparently my 
little Rosalie had loved her Patignon all her life — 
who can dive into the complexities of a woman’s 
heart? Certainly not an old bachelor like me. Once 
I tried to solve the enigma of woman. I almost 
lost my reason. . • . That’s another matter. . . . 
Yes, there they are in a pretty farmhouse near 
Roquebrune where, though they need not do so, 
they cultivate roses for the market. ... You see, 
the rose was the symbol of his happiness. He ex- 
plained it all, at length, only the other day.” 

“You still see him?” I asked. 

■ ; “Why, yes. They are great ^ friends of mine. 
Would you like to meet them?” 

“I don’t know,” said I. “Patignon sticks in my 
gizzard. ' I , don’t see., how he deserves all this.” ' ■ 
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’ “It is the English Puritan that speaks,” smd Tom- 
k 1 nutting on his vast black felt hat. Because a 
hi onci been wicked, why should he always be 
wicked? Haven’t poets worn themselves to the bone 
trying to prove the purifying mfiuences of a womans 
Brides, my dear friend, who are you and I 
t pmbe the recesses of a man’s soul and j udge whether 
he^deserves or doesn’t deserve God has t^rought 

S to mete out to him? I, Tombarel, have done 
Li-and I am the Mayor of Creille, and I have 
the \igion d'hmneur, and the very great privilege of 

^°He^S3”his hat in the most courtly of bows, m- 
sistbg that I should precede him out of the restaurant. 
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“Ik yCY dear Fontenay,” said Tombarel, outstretch- 
lYl. ing apologetic arms, “you know that my 
cellar and my house and everything that I have is at 
your disposal; but I will not sell you wine that is not 
worth drinking.” 

I had journeyed to the little mountain town of 
Cr#ille on my original errand, to buy a stock of his 
little golden wine, and this was how I was met. Last 
year’s vintage, as everybody knew, was a failure; this 
year’s was good, but it must remain some time in cask; 
the last of the two-year-old wine he had sold at great 
profit to a Nice hotel. 

“Why didn’t you tell me? I would have saved for 
you all that you wanted!” 

Never was there such a misfortune. He slung his 
great Provencal hat on the table underneath the 
stra^ling cedar, thrust his fingers through his white 
mane of hair, and tugged at his pointed beard. Moved 
by these signs of extreme agitation in my excellent 
fnend, I bade him be of good cheer. My cellar hav- 
ing run dry through my own slackness, I. must pay 
the penalty of drinking dien and inferior wine for the 
next few months. 

“That you shall not do,” said Tombarel. “My 
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jieighboiir5 Capenas, has some of that vintage left. 
It is not so ' good as mine — question of the sun — it 
isn’t everybody that can have a cote rotie in the moun- 
tains when there is so much shade at the critical period 
of the year. But it is good enough. He is keeping 
it for the Hotel des Etrangers, and hoping for a good 
pricey but Fll make him understand reason. . . 

I said that the price was a matter of no particular 
concern (for these little wanes are pathetically inex- 
pensive), and I would not for the world try to beat 
down the excellent Pere Capenas. 

Tombarel laid a hand on my shoulder. 

‘"^My dear friend, I know all these people like my 
pocket. I am one of them. Also I am the Mayor 
of Creille, and it is my business to see that justice is 
done everywhere. Fiat justitiaP^ 

He raised a hand to heaven in a noble attitude. 
I knew him so intimately that to have doubted his 
sincerity would have been an insult. 

“Come,” said Tombarel, “we shall arrange that in 
two piinutes.” ^ 

He shouted , for ■ Aogelique, his elderly; servant' (an 
inspired cook, by the way), who brought him his 
ample cloak with metal cockle-shell clasps at the neck, 
and, having thrown it over him and clapped on his 
enormous black felt hat, 'he bade me follow. ' 

We' transacted our business '' with P^re Capenas 
latisfactorily. He was a fat,- weather-beaten -peasant 
.in,;, die -nfiddle.' seventies, with what looked, like a 
'W^ck% stubblc; of 'growth of thin grey haipon bald,hmd 
fat; cheeks and chin? myriad-lined 5 /shrewd^eyed, 
shtewdr-ton^ed, voluble' in- the patois ofthe-oao'untains, 
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but constrained in his French when he spoke to 
me. He wore a coarse, collarless shirt and a pair of 
canvas trousers, and bare feet stuck into shapeless rope- 
soled shoes, and his courtesy was as perfect as that 
of the great Proven9al gentleman, Alcide Tombare! 
himself. 

His daughter-in-law, Madame Capeiias, a thin, bat- 
tered woman of fifty, brought the conventional tray 
of little squat tumblers for the tasting of the wine. 

^^And now,’’ said Tombarel, after the bargain was 
settled, “how is the good Louis?” 

The woman pointed to a little lean man sitting on 
a rude bench in the sun, in front of the long ram- 
shackle house from which the pink-coloured plaster 
wsrs peeling in great patches, and talked long to Tom- 
barel in the mountain dialect. Now and then Tom- 
barel gave me a rapid translation, from which I 
gathered that Louis Capenas had been shot through 
one lung in the first year of the war, and had been, 
ever since, a hopeless invalid. He did what he could, 
poor fellow, but there were days . . . Ah! mm Dieu! 
. . . Apparently this was one of the days. , . . 

Led by Tombarel, we passed from the broken-down 
shed where Pere Capenas stored his great hogsheads 
of wine, through a patch of olives, and arrived at the 
front of the mas^ which is the Provencal name for 
a small farm dwelling. Tombarel shook hands with 
the sick man, introduced me as a painter, a lover of 
France, and his dearest friend. I sat beside him on 
the bench while the three others drew aside and talked 
their pataisj and found him a pleasant though melan- 
choly companion. He spoke the rich Frerfch of Mar^ 
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seilles. As too^ had been touched in the lung by 
a German bulletj the original cause of my settlement 
in this land of sunshine, we had common ground of 
talk. He was immensely proud of the fact that lie 
had been promoted to the rank of sub-lieutenant just 
before being knocked out, and therefore had been 
eligible to receive the red ribbon of the Ligim^d^honneur 
which decorated his dirty old coat. 

‘‘Butj although it helps morally. Monsieur, pride 
doesn’t keep a man alive. If it weren’t for my wife 
and my father and my daughter — especially my 
daughter ... Jhl la voila — Madeleine P 

At that moment there stepped out of the door of 
the mas perhaps the most beautiful young woman I 
have ever beheld, holding in both hands a great tki 
vessel which probably contained house refuse. On 
seeing us she put the pan down at a convenient comer, 
and advanced to meet Tombarel—evidently her friend. 
I repeat that she was amazingly beautiful: swarthy, 
wide-browed, dark-eyed, calmly kind like an Andrea 
del Sarto Madonna. She was attired in a soiled, 
villainous rag of a semi-fashionable dress, such as one 
could buy at any cheap emporium in F ranee. It didn’t 
fit, but she wore it with a curious air of distinction, 
and it could not hide the superb and slender lines of 
her body.', Her legs were bare, her feet thrust into 
espadrilles. Her hair, strange 'phenomenon in a pea- 
:8ant' girl of. these remote mountains, was neatly 
cropped. ^ 

';;".*^Monsieur,” said, the invalid .by -way.' of introduc- 
tion, a' friend of Monsieur 'Tombarel, and' has oome 
■td'huy^wiheF ''' 
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I roscj lifted mj hat, took the delicate soft hand 
that she offered. . . . 

^^Enchanti^ Mademohelle, . . 

‘‘You were talking to my father about the war, 
I heard you. It is he who must be enchanted.” 

She spoke in the voice of an angel, a Parisian angel, 
soft and low and alluring, witliout any kind of pro- 
vincial accent. So might have spoken any lady in 
any drawing-room.. 

Tombarel, on the sight of her, left the stocky 
ancient, her grandfather, and her wrinkled, coarse- 
attired mother, and swept her in greeting the most 
courtly of bows. His hat was even bigger than that 
of a courtier of Charles 11. 

petite Madehine^^ said he, “ I didn’t know 
that you were in Creille.” 

“I arrived two days ago^ Monsieur Tombarel.” 
va toujours hienT^ 

“Perfectly,” she laughed. “Madame is kindness 
itself. Whenever she can spare me, she lets me come 
home to my dear ones.” She passed a caressing hand 
over her father’s hair, “It’s my only happiness.” 

Louis Capenas, in the most natural way, gave me the 
solution of a possible little mystery. Madeleine was 
lady’s maid to a charming woman, a Madame de 
Saules, one of the old mbksse , , . . Tombarel, like 
a courtly 'old Frenchman, never 'insensible to female 
beauty, took the damsel aside, and her father dis- 
coursed modestly for a few moments on her filial merits. 

Then came a young man on; the scene, an, ordinary 
young ^ man," ' ' attired ^ , , not '■ as ^ a ' peasant, but , sloppily ^ 
townwise. ' I recognized him' as FerdinaiM' Guiol, the: 
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son and heir of the proprietor of the one important 
shop of the tiny town* — ‘"Aux Arcades de Creille.” 

Yon see^ ever since I had suggested to the Mayor^ 
jjij friend Tonibarel, the setting of tl'ie town War 
Memorial on the point of land jutting out on tO' the 
mountain gorge^ I had been made free^ as it were^ of 
the unsophisticated place. All the Municipal Council, 
were my good friends. I inquired after tiie health of 
their wives aiid himilics. Now and theiy., if caught on 
the way by one of them^ 1 was offered a glass at the' 
Cafe Pogomas, where mine host would often join us, 
A painter by trade, 1 made many sketches in Creille. , . , 
Thus it was that I recognix^ed young Ferdinand' 
Guiol, who, in the most obvious way in the world, 
had come a-courting the attractive daughter of Lou-b 
Capenas, She turned- from , Tombarel and ' greeted' 
him with a smile and an ironical twist of her -lips,- 
He 'Was peculiarly polite to the invalid', to Madame 
Capenas,' and the sturdy old grandsire. Then,- after 
the eternal fitshion of love«stricken and embarrassed 
-path, he mopped his forehead,' although it was an 
early afternoon in November. 

Tombarel and I took our leave, and -strolled, up the 
ragged mountain path towards his own domain,' which,, 
according to the custom of the country,- was zJmmmy 
literally SO’ called. ' 

'-‘Another' romance in Creille,?’ said -I. ' 

Tombarel- shrugged- his 'shoulders-: a$" one ' iii' dubiety. 
''f$he'is^'pretty-enough to damn' the-' whole calendar 
of saints,” ' - , ' \ ^ 

I laaghed-:;ia agreement 

‘‘Fd -'give ''»ything to paint her,” 
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^Tmdence, homme^^ counselled Tombarel. 

I laughed again. ‘‘If/’ said I, “I had fallen in 
love with all the pretty women IVe painted during 
the last thirty years, I should be now in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

Well, as far as I was concerned, I thought that was 
the end of the matter. But it wasn’t. Chance 
dragged me into a drama which, in my own round- 
about way, I want to describe. 

At the time, however, I did nothing but carry away 
a memory picture of a queer scene. The front of a 
dilapidated long-lying little ma$^ untidily furnished 
forth with barrels for wine and water, rakes, planks, 
broken stools, gnarled olive trees, a tethered goat or 
so, a few fowls, and a nondescript dog on the dusty 
ground, hunting for fleas. A group of humans: Tom- 
barel, majestic reproduction of the poet Mistral, the 
thin, dark consumptive hunched up on his wooden 
bench, the weather-beaten elderly woman in her print 
gown, the squat, ancient peasant in his eollarless shirt 
and canvas trousers, the very ordinary young man in 
imitation urban raiment, and the Andrea del Sarto 
girl with her absurdly shingled head, and her short, 
skimpy soiled dress, and her assured air of amused 
tolerance. Naturally, it was the girl in whom my 
main interest had been centred. Yet she was hardly 
a girl in the sense of rosebud fragrance. She was a 
woman of about six-and-twenty, in the fullness of her 
beauty. To her family she spoke the mouptain pM$i 
to Tombarel, the French of civilization. ... I pon- 
dered over ^he assimilative faculty of woman. The 
lady’s maid had based" herself on the ladyf.her mistress,' 
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and had obviously found and applied the secret of the 

Misfit to not behovo . r«tonbl. EngM. 

Sr of fifty to think of French lady’s maids, no 
mi how beLtiful, or no matter how they may 
fnS to his painter’s pure desires, I put her and the 
Spenas family out of my head for a long time. 

It was early afternoon in late April. I was sitting 
„„ thlterrace of the Savoy Hotel at Nice, with a dis- 
reirded drink by my side, the price of my comfortable 
seat idly watching the sparse p^ers-by on the Prmn 
onaL des Anglais, and the vivid blue sea of the Bay 
0 ? Anget I?wa^ half-past two. The town w^ m a 
ite ff post-prandial lethargy and seclusion. I W 
Sven over in the morning to lunch with an American, 
Se portmit I was parting. An unexpected early 

enffagement had summoned my host forth at two 

Si^nd Lre was I, stranded until four o’clock, 
when I had an appointment with my oculist. I was 
^.ISering U 1 .hoUd HI in .he to. 

a difficult matter for a man T w 

reasonable occupation for an hour 

peculiar unsocial hour of the day m a town to which 
he doesn t sitters who began business 

too SyirirenS oculists who began consultations 

too late^ when the sight of a little yellow or, sur 
mounted % a vast hat and 

eastwards,^used me *0 If P ^ t X 

Just in time to outspread^ my arms 

attention oPTombarel. He signed readiness to pause, 
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parked his little old-fashioned five-horse-power car on 
the opposite side of the way^ crossed the road, and sank 
into a chair by my side. He cast his hat on another 
chair. 

OzrfI Mo 7% Dieu^'^ said he, and all sorts of other 
things not peculiarly coherent. 

“What’s the matter, cher amiV I asked. 

“The matter? The matter is that I am exhausted. 
I have been travelling backwards and forwards to Paris 
in crowded trains. I have just arrived. Ah! this 
P.L.M. — I can see the Directors sitting up all night, 
like Torturers under the Inquisition, devising means 
to add a new torment for travellers. I know not 
what dire offence our poor France has committed in 
the eyes of the bon DieUj but He has punished us by 
decreeing the Paris-Lyon-Mediterrannee Railway, 
It is the worst railway in the world. There is a 
better railway from Teheran to Khartoum.” 

Naturally I agreed with him. What dweller on the 
C5te d’Azur wouldn’t? But it was on the tip of 
my tongue to ask what was wrong with the Blue 
Train which had arrived at Nice two or three hours 
before. Then I reflected that, to F rench gentlemen of 
moderate means Blue Trains were media of travel 
as remote from their ways of life as steam-yachts. 
Tombarel had probably passed the night in a corner 
of a first-class carriage with five other fellow- 
passengers. , , . 

“Have you had lunch?” I asked. r 

Y es, he had eaten at: Toulon. : En dmx pm trots 
But' he , was 'thirsty. , He ordered Yroni 
the waiter a vermouth-cassis — ^ro my' miid, as , I 'Care 
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not for black-currant syrup, a filthy a.nd non-restor- 
ative beverage. 

“It was on account of that young Guiol, Ferdinand 
»^you know liioi? — that I went to Paris.” 

He deplored the responsibilities of a man whom 
circumstance had forced to combine mayoral with 
patriarchal functions. As he had married most of 
the inhabitants of Creille, stood godfather m their 
children, and manifested an absurd interest in their 
doings, he was regarded rather as a father of the town 
than as an official of the French Republic. Would 
the Lord Mayor of London take a tiring journey to 
Penzance and back, just because a young citizen of 
no account had got into trouble? No, of course 
he wouldn’t. But he, I'ombarel, Mayor of Creilk, 
waS' at the beck and call of every ne’er-do-weel in 
the place. It was a dog’s life. He swigged down 
half his sticky drink, wiped his white moustache, 
and leaned back with an air of relief, like a giant re- 
freshed with wine. He pulled out a crumpled tele- 
gram from his pocket-book, and threw it across the 
table, 

“What do you think of that?” 

\ ;,Lread: maximQ' peruuk, Feni in mxilm 

Silmtium veteribmJ^ ' . 

Which, being tmnslated into the vulgar tongue, is: 
“In: greatest danger. Come 'to ' my help and don’t 
tell my old people.” 

“Why "Latin?” I asked, in some amazement, for 
the:; young man in a tiny general store in a remote 
country village is usually not conversant with the dead 
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was going into the priesthood and had a semin- 
ary education. He found he had no vocatioUj so 
threw it over. Very likely Madeleine Capenas had 
something to do with it. • • , Anyhow — -you see — 
he telegraphed in Latin. And why? Because the 
messages that depart and arrive in the Posies et Teh- 
graphes at Creiile become everybody’s property in 
two hours.” 

“And was young Guiol in maximo perkuloV^ I 
asked. 

^^Mon Dieu^ yes. He is here, now, in Nice, in 
charge of my good friend, Doctor Isnard. I brought 
him with me.” 

“What’s it all about?” I asked. 

told me. He told me backwards and forwards, 
as is the way of Tombarel, in picturesque narration. 
But I had better set down his story here, in some sort 
of logical sequence. 

Of course Madeleine Capenas was the central figure 
of the tale, and to understand it we must go back a 
few years. We must also consider the hierarchy of 
Creille, this little town of two thousand inhabitants, 
standing remote on a hilltop in the middle of the 
wild Maritime Alps. Tombarel, gentleman, man of 
culture, ex-land-surveyor, and landed proprietor, was 
the acknowledged grand seigneur of the place. Next 
to him ranked the old Doctor Baradou, who also pos- 
sessed a small farm. Then, officially, came the cure, 
the Abbe Cabassol, grizzled and rusty, a son, of the soil 
After this more or less official trio ranked, far and above 
all the citiigens, Octave Guiol, proprietor of the 
emporium in the little arcaded Place la Mairiej 

ya 
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Jcnown as Arcades de CreilJe.” He was a man 
of unimpeachable lionourability. He gave excellent 
value for the citizen’s money. When a woiBan^ 
buying a dress length, challenged him as to price 
with the tale that her sister had bought the same 
material in Nice for fifty centimes a. metre less, he 
would say: 

‘Wait a month or two and see what Madame Vis- 
teron says of the cheap stuff she buys in Nice. All 
this came from Lyons, where everything is solid.” 

And, sure enough, the shoddy material of the great 
cheap Nice shop always proved unsatisfactory and 
incomparable with the slightly dearer products offered 
by Octave Guiol Y es, he was a rich man, as wealth 
goes in the hidden spots of France. He had ako 
bought a few farms and vineyards both in Creille 
and round about. He could very well afford to send 
his son to a good school and the best seminary in 
'Nice. 

‘ ^ Now we have to look at the other end of the social 
scale. 

Old Capenas inherited from his father the tiniest 
little long broken-down farmhouse and a few' acres 
of ground. ' P^re^-lCapenas was a joiner and , carpenter. 
Hi$ son, Louis, followed his father’s trade. He 
married ' the daughter of an, undistinguished Jobbing 
gardener' from Roquebrunev The elder Madame 
Capenas,, having died years ago,' Louis and his wife 
took chargt of the mas^ the business, and Pfere Capenas. 
'They were' Awwi 'honest and thrifty^ folk, 'and 
'increased, almost metre ^ by metre, their landed possa** 
:^iphs'/^'',Th5' 'Child, Madeleine, was born.'' 8he'''WaS' 
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brought up in the dust and wind and sunshine^ among 
fowls and olives and vines, and sent forth, in her 
tender years, barefoot, with a crooked stick, to herd the 
family goats on the mountain-side. Until she went to 
Paris as a young woman, she had never tasted cow’s 
milk. . . . le bon lait de chevre^’' she would 

say when she returned to Creille. 

Now, between Madeleine Capenas and Ferdinand 
Guiol, son of the wealthy tradesman, was fixed the 
gulf that lay between the beggar maid Cophetua and 
the King. 

It was only during the war, when they were children 
in their teens, when Louis Capenas had been dis- 
charged and began his long calvary at home, that they 
the wild, full-breasted, semi-Italian beauty of 
sixteen, and the shy intellectual boy of the same age. 
How and when and where they met mattered little. 
Creille is a miniature place, but the mountain-sides 
provide an infinity of lovers’ paths. To parents their 
meetings were scrupulously unconfessed. All this 
pristine love-making took place during a summer 
holiday of Ferdinand 

As I am only telling you the tale as it was told to 
me, I must skip some years, best, give only 

facts of certain happenings. Pfere Capenas, tecoming 
old and' infirm, retired from his carpenter’s trade. 
His wine and olive business flourishing, he consulted 
Monsieur le MairC' — ^nobody in Creille seemed to4o 
anything without bringing Tombarel into#it— -and at 
last invested ''fifty 'francs .capital inthc'^ printing and; the 
expedition: t6 those on the coast Interested in wine^of 
cards, .bearing ''the legend: 
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SiL\TESTRE Catenas 
(Ancien Menuisier) 

Viticole. 

Vins en gtos et en detail. 

Mas Lou Vilboin, 

Creille, A.M, 

by which he proclaimed that he, Silvestrc Capenas^ 
vineyard owner, but lately a joiner, w'as prepared to 
sell wine to anybody, wholesale or retail 

But in spite of this brave flourish, life grew very 
hard for Pere Capenas, and the lung-stricken and help- 
less Louis and his hard-working wife, and for the 
resplendent girl, Madeleine. 

In order to contribute a few francs per week to t4s 
family budget, Madeleine went as waitress to the 
Hotel du Commerce, the only hotel in the town, on 
the Place Georges Clemenceau, which as you may 
remember, is opposite the cafd kept by my friend, 
Monsieur Pogomas. 

The goddess came from the machine, in the form of 
an American lady, a Mrs. Van Dost, who, in a reckless 
trip through the Riviera Hinterland, stopped for lunch 
at the Hotel du l^ommerce. 

The why and wherefore of all this is obscure. All I 
know is that the impressionable Madame Van Oust, 
estimating it a crime against humanity that such 
beauty and charm should be left to wither in a moun- 
tain fastne^,;;, carried her off,' more or less then 'and 
there, as: a, personal maid, at a salary which,, 'to the 
Capenas family, , seemed fantastic.' ^ ^ ♦' . , ' 

, ThiS''was«iwhen the,, girl was seventeen.^ ' 
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Thence onwards there was a monthly flow of money 
into the Capenas coffers. She stayed with Mrs. Van 
Oost, travelling with her over Europe and America 
until there came a breach. But, even then, when she 
wrote to say that she had entered the service of Madame 
de Saules, the subsidy continued. Indeed, the subsidy 
gradually increased. The Capenas family blessed the 
name of Madeleine. 

Once a year at least she returned, more and more 
developed in her insolent beauty, yet less and less 
conscious of it; more and more eager to help ses trots 
vleux — her three old people — on their way. And 
always she appeared among them in peasant dress, 
with the peasant girl’s modern modification of attire, 
’^Aich she had always worn. And when her father, 
Louis, would protest, she would laugh. 

‘‘You are good, my daughter, to leave Paris and all 
its delights, to come and bury yourself in this outpost 
of the world.” 

“But Paris! There is no air in Paris. Here I 
fill my lungs. Here I fill my heart. In Paris there 
are no chickens, no fere et mhe^ and no grmdflre 
Capenas, and no mountains and no goats. I can’t 
live without the goats which I used to drive with a 
stick when I was little.” 

And the longer Madeleine remained in the service 
of Madame de Saules, the more often did she make her 
sudden appearances at Creille. 

Now the devil of it was that her visits so^often coin- 
cided with those of young Ferdinand Guiol, semin- 
arist, supp6s<!d, by his elected vocation, to have prema- 
turely and 'hermetically 'Sealed , a hearth’;' against '“the 
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temptation of feminine charms. Madeleine Capenas 
became too much for young Ferdinand Guiol. Too 
muchj in factj for his religious vocation. He threw,, 
according to the old French saying, his priest’s robe to 
the nettles. The good Octave Guiol, unaware of the 
particular, but aware of the general, saw things with a 
Frenchman’s wisdom, and, absolving him from the 
sacerdotal career, took him into his own business. 
After all, he was the only son; and it was his mother, 
unreasonably devout, who had destined him for the 
Church, Octave Guiol chuckled gleefully, yet quietly, 
as every man does who scores a victory over a masterful 
wife. Ferdinand was sent to Lyons to learn the 
mysteries of haberdashery. 

It was in after years that the complications came 
about. Ferdinand declared to his parents that he 
could not live without Madeleine Capenas, His 
parents, though perfectly well informed, demanded 
further information concerning the Capenas family. 
Poor peasants, grandfather, sire and mother, stricken 
with poverty, without a centime of dowry for the girl 
It was impossible. As well talk of the filk Graubinat, 
the last of drabs of the town. 

But Ferdinand Guiol had fellen irrevocably in love 
with Madeleine Capenas, and that, as far as he was 
concerned, was the end of the matter. The other end 
of the matter, however, was that Madeleine greeted 
him always with her luminous, ironical eyes, and would 
have nothfng whatever to do with him. 

. .There arose a;feud between the Guio| and' Capenas 
families, ^^he prosperous drapers accused the daughter 
of peasantSyTvho could but a derisory dotyty, of 
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entrapping by siren arts their innocent and unso- 
phisticated son. They withdrew their custom from 
Pfere Capenas, who hitherto had supplied them with 
wine. Pere Capenas forbade his household to deal 
with the Guiol establishment. This had its draw- 
backs, as nothing, from a needle to a pair of espadrilles^ 
could be bought in the town save at the ‘‘Arcades de 
Creiile.” 

Tombarel, consulted by both parties, was both 
bored and worried to the limit of human endurance. 
To the Guiols he said: 

“But why this making of ill blood? It isn’t as 
though they were dying for each other. Y ou see very 
well that Madeleine Capenas will have none of him.” 

^lYhich, naturally, brought down a maternal storm 
on Tombarel’s head. 

And why not? Did the once barefooted goose- 
and goat-herd think herself too good for their son? 
Just because she lived as a servant in Paris, could she 
put on airs? Oh, no! She should be overwhelmed 
with the honour that Ferdinand was conferring. And 
Monsieur Tombarel must mark that Ferdinand was 
approaching her pour le bon motif. Nothing less than 
marriage. ... If it had been otherwise, it would 
have been none of their business, provided it didn’t 
jump to their eyes. Youth was youth. mukz'- 
vQusi But this was serious, , ^ It was mad, besotted, 
delirious, on the part of Ferdinand, but there it was; 

“And there it has to be,” replied Tombarl^l “The 
Capenas family are peasants, but they are brmes' gms^ 
They arenas scrupulous oriithe point of honour; as we 
others” — ^gracefully he ■ included himself ^^with -ithe 
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Guiols. ^‘They are jealous of the chastity of their 
women-folkj like all mountain peoples. Pardon me, 
Madame Guiol, but the question of an amourette, or 
whatever you like to call it, could never have arisen.” 

‘‘She has cut herself off from the mountains. Who 
knows what she does in Paris with that face and 
figure?” 

Tombarel felt inclined — so he told me— to retort 
that such beauty would be wasted on a wretched little 
recalcitrant seminarist like Ferdinand. But he for- 
bore. As Mayor and Patriarch of Creille, he must 
soothe the fever of human passions. 

“After all,” said he, “the girl is not often here. 
Ferdinand is young. He will recover. Find out 
some eligible jeune file in Nice among your acquailK 
ance, and arrange a marriage with her parents, and he 
will be as gentle as a lamb.” 

Here then was the Capenas point of view. Pere 
Capenas couldn’t imagine a more advantageous mar- 
riage for Madeleine. He had few ideas beyond the 
circumvallation of the little hill-town, and Ferdiiianci 
Guiol was the richest young man within his horizon. 
If it came to question of dowry, he had his hm de laim^ 
which would astonish a good many people. 

“I don’t tdil that to everybody, Monsieur Tombarel. 
But you are the repository of many secrets.” There 
were many .sous, garnered one- one in his figurative 
woollen stocking. “Even gold,” he whispered in 
Tombaiel’t ear... >“Buthu^.!”_ 

“If you ,can\ Bring a dowry 'to the Guiols, what’s 
all the ife akuit?’’ asked Tombard. * 

, Tbefussleemed to be that Maddeine, was obdurate. 
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She was the best daughter that ever waSj but she 
stood there a Sainte Nitouche, and made mock of 
Providence. 

*^‘1 wash my hands of the whole affair/’ said Tom- 
barel at last, “Arrange things as it pleases you.” 

Now Madeleine came to Creille at varying intervals, 
mostly unexpected, some three pr four times a year. 
On the moment of arrival, she threw off the lady’s 
maid, and, whatever airs she had assumed in Paris, 
became the peasant girl who, in her childhood, had run 
barefoot after goats and geese with a stick in her hand. 
She took direction of the squalid little house, cooked 
the simple meals, relieved her mother in attendance on 
the dying Louis, and did what turn she could among 
“the olives and vines, so as to aid the septuagenarian 
grandfather. 

“She is a wonderful girl,” said Tombarel to me in 
the course of his story, “Devoted* Paris and all 
the haunts of fashion to which she was called are 
dropped like a garment. She becomes literally, the 
jilU de faysan. And that, as far as I could see, without 
any thought behind. No hint of playing a game. 
Listen, my friend. They are my nearest neighbours, 
Fm not quite so old as Pere Capenas, but we were 
boys together. ... I married Louis and his wife. 
So I knew Madeleine before she was born. , . * These 
people aro of the old mountain stock. It is the fashion 
of you English, solely on account of our lying novelists 
and dramatists who for generations have had nothing 
better to do than to blacken our character~you English 
—well, not you,' mw 'because .you,' understand 
.us — .but the majority of your, compatrioti' think 'that 
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we are a nation of low morals^ that every husband 
asserts a right to every other man’s wifcj and every 
man’s wife is a prey to any man who presents himself. 
That’s all lies, my friend. In Paris, as in every Baby- 
lon in the world’s history, there is a social scum. In 
the Bible there’s something about neighing after one’s 
neighbour’s wife. It’s older than Babylon. But 
France is moral. The bourgeoisie is stupidly moral. 
Our mountains are not only moral, but fiercely chaste. 
It’s the primary instinct of self-preservation. , . . 
ril talk to you a lot of philosophy about it one of these 
days. , . . What was I saying? Eh hteuy out . . . 
ifh&famUle Capenas. I know them, and I know their 
pride. So I knew Madeleine.” 

Her family regarded her as an angel fallen from 
heaven. As her wages increased, so did her remit- 
tances to the family coffers. In spite of Pfere Capenas’ 
boasted hoard, they would have felt a great pinch of 
poverty had it not been for Madeleine. 

, There was a little scene, last year, which Tombarel 
described to me* 

He had wandered down the rocky path that led to 
the Capenas domain, on wine-growing affairs, and had 
found them in full vendange^ crushing the newly-picked 
grapes. Even Pere Capenas was modern enough to 
use a wooden grape-presser— the treading of the 
grapes being a matter of his youth— but the marks of 
the beautiful toil was on them all. 

Madelefne, always on leave for the venimge from 
an, Indulgent: mistress, stood before, hijqp ravishingly 
lovely as a i|Bacchante, with hands and arms stained 
wine**red above her .elbows, and smearS' of wine on her' 
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cheeks and brow. Her flimsy, low-cut cotton frock 
was stained, and so, from touching hands, were her 
neck .and bosom, 

^^Mais tu es ravissante comme fa, mm enfant^'’ cried 
TombareL 

She laughed, showing teeth which flashed singularly 
white against the brown sunburn, and the wine smears 
on her face. 

“If I please Monsieur le Maire, I am more than 
content.” 

Tombarel took the purple-stained squat, semi- 
shaven Pere Capenas aside, to arrange the business on 
which he had come — ^help in his own grape-picking. 
For in these idyllic, primitive countries, everybody 
helps everybody else. My people pick for you on 
such-and-such days,; your people pick for me on such- 
and-such other clays. On no two vineyards do the 
days of perfect growth synchronize. So it is all a 
matter of friendly arrangement. 

There they were, gathered togetiier in the half: 
broken-down shed, once the work-room of Silvestre 
Capenas, joiner and carpenter, and now a scene of 
lusty wine-making. At the back of the shed stood a 
row of vast hogsheads, the sides four feet in diameter. 
In the middle was a splendid confusion of grapes 
piled high in baskets and on barrows, of busy humans 
dyed ' in dark ' red juice to their' armpits, of gripes 
poured in to the great worked by a man 

at each end .of the , lever of the screw, oFmouhds' of 
pressed’akinsjrhrown'aside'forasecond.pressing. * ; There 
was the continualsq'uirt of' red juice, an|i the mp ■of 
the pressing-vat into ■ the crude wooden mceptacle 
H , 
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which, when filled, was passed into the vats 5 and 
the air reeked with the acrid, joyous smell of, the 
must. 

“Monsieur Tombarel,” said Pere Capenas, when 
their arrangements were concluded, am not happy. 
Why should Madeleine not marry Ferdinand Guiol? 
Monsieur Guiol was my best customer, and he no 
longer buys my wine. It is a great grief to me. 
Listen, Monsieur le Maire, couldn’t you go with a 
proposition to Monsieur Guiol? Madeleine is not 
a peasant girl without education.” 

He looked around cautiously, and tapped Tombare! 
on the shoulder and whispered: “She plays the piano- 
Foila . . • Eh Men, I give a dowry of thirty thousand 
francs, and I sign a paper — Louis and Celestine, HSf 
mother, agree — -that the marriage shall be in commune 
auti de bienSi so that he will have equal rights in the 
dommne when Louis and I are dead.” 

“But there is alwap Madeleine herself,” Tombarel 
objected. 

“You will talk to her, too, Monsieur le Maire, 
Surely it is better for her to marry a rich man, in her 
own country, than some rascally valet de chambre^'i^ 
Paris, Ah!”— he sighed— “it all keeps me from 
sleeping,” 

■ So Tombarel took the wine-stained, Bacchante into 
the fresh air, and talked to her persuasively, 

“Isn’t this better than Paris?” 

; 'yes.” ' She looked,, at ''her' hands'' and 

arsB' and , smelt Aem,' ^^Oui^ dest moi^ fay 

'“Then 'firhy riot?” urged Tombarel; ^ 

' ''';Th,ey' ^ere sitting W'tbe" rude bench where I, had 
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first seen the invalid Louis. She leaned forward^ her 
elbow on her kneesj her dyed hands against her cheeks^ 
and stared away across the shadows of the gorge 
opposite^ cast by the mild October sun. A strange 
sadness and weariness crept into her eyes. 

^Well, perhaps. I don’t say yes. I don’t say no. 
Let them try to arrange things and I will see.” 

Tombarel went to the'Guiols and broke down much 
of their opposition. That evening Ferdinand and 
Madeleine sat together in the moonlight on the Pointe 
de I’Abime, where the War Memorial trumpeter 
gleams whitCj leaning forward over the abyss in the 
eagerness of his eternal call. 

Soon afterwards she returned to Paris; came back 
"aTthe New Year for a few days. There was a kind of 
an engagement; for she demanded a year in which 
to make her final decision. The elder Guiols, hoping 
for the worst, assented; the Capenas family and Fer- 
dinand also assented, hoping for the best. Young 
Guiol certainly was a devout lover. 

We come now to the Latin telegram which had 
summoned Tombarel, the Patriarch, to Paris. 

Tombarel went to the hotel mentioned by Ferdi- 
nand, in a street oS the Boulevard Sebastopol, where 
his father had always stayed, and in a very smelly room 
had found a semi-lunatic young man. And the 
young man had a disastrous story to tell. 

For the first time in his life he had taken Bis father’s 
place on the ^yearly business visit to Paris, whereby 
the flourishing Arcades de^Greille” waS|kept up; to 
date. He had looked, around the :great 'Shops, visited 
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wholesale firms and given his orders^ and the affairs oi 
the ^‘Arcades de Creilie’’ being settled for the day^ had 
gi\^en himself up to the bewilderment of the city* 
Only one thing was lacking — the sight of Madeleine* 
She must go to Biarritz with her mistress — so she had 
written — the day before his announced arrival It 
was desolating, but life without patches of desolation 
would be a purposeless thing, devoid of interest or 
desire. There were also many things in Paris to 
console the passionate pilgrim, if he took the trouble 
to look for them. Madeleine’s letters always were 
flavoured with a spice of literary epigram; she wrote 
the hand of a lady of high cultivation, and, of course, 
used her mistress’s heavy and expensive stationery. 

Ferdinand sighed, but surrendered to the inevitably 
For two nights lie wandered abroad in search of adven- 
ture. As he went to the ComMe Fran9aise and the 
Opera, he was scarcely successful But he walked 
back to the hotel of the Boulevard Sebastopol with 
throbbing pulses. The broad thoroughfares of Paris, 
to say nothing of minor streets, being haunted with 
manifold danger, he had been provided by his father 
with the old family six-barrelled revolver, and coun- 
selled to carry it always in his hip-pocket. It was both 
illegal and uncomfortable, but it enabled Ferdinand 
to hold his head high amid unsuspected perils. 

Now it chanced that one Hippolite Dubois, a dash- 
ing young man with whom he had business relations,, 
undertook^one evening to show him Paris as it ought 
to be viewed. Not only was Ferdinanc| Guiol a good 
customer worth encouragement, but it^is in human 
nature for ^he sophisticated townsman to delight in 
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dazzling his provincial brother. They dined in the 
Rue Royale. They went to a naughty little show in a 
naughty little theatre^ and thence to a famous cabaret 
in Montmartre, where a couple of pretty ladies, friends 
of Dubois, soon established themselves at the table. 
Ferdinand had netJ-er drunk so much champagne in 
his life; he was proudly conscious too of his ready- 
made first dinner-jacket suit — he called it ^‘un smok- 
ing” — which Dubois had prescribed as the only wear 
for such an evening. A beastly set of negroes made 
beastly noises on beastly instruments. On the glass 
floor couples gyrated to the intoxicating rhythm. 
Ferdinand, though he knew little about the art, caught 
up one of the pretty ladies and mingled with the sway- 
mob. Suddenly he was conscious of having 
bumped into a table next the dancing floor, and heard 
a man’s angry, expostulating voice. He stopped and 
saw that his clumsy impact had upset a bottle of 
champagne. 

He was about to apologize, but the awkward words 
stuck in a dry throat. He could only stare. For, 
fronting him across the table, sat Madeleine Capenas, 
It was a Madeleine such as he had never dreamed 
of in wildest dreams, A Madeleine as exquisitely 
gowned as any rich American or Englishwoman in the 
stujfFy and glaring haunt She wore pearls. She wore 
diamonds, 'On her pink-tipped Tngers were Tings, 
diamonds and emeralds. On the back of her chair 
behind her hung a chinchilla coat > 

He gasped ^ut: dsst 

^ She' re^rdOd' him stonily, and turned' to 'One 'of bet' 
two men commnions, 
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“Alfrcdj what does this gentleman want?’^ 

The man rose, and said in English: “Yes, what the 
devil are you getting at?’’ 

A maitre hotel sprang up beside the table. The 
pretty lady took matters in her own hands. 

“We have spilled the champagne of ces messieurs. 
Of course we pay. Combien?^^^ And then, to Fer- 
dinand, when the price was mentioned: “Give two 
hundred francs to the maitre and all is arranged,” 

Like a hypnotized man, Ferdinand drew the notes 
from his pocket-book. He was still staring at Made- 
leine. 

“But, Madeleine, I am Ferdinand GuioL” 

She shrugged her bare shoulders. 

*‘^Je ne vous connais pas, Mo^tsteurP 

“You’d better take him "away; he seems to be 
drunk,” said the English-speaking man in bad French. 

^^Viens^ mon said the pretty lady, and led the 

flabbergasted youth to Dubois’ table. 

Of course he had drunk far too much champagne. 
But he was sober enough to know that no mistake had 
been possible. He repeated two or three times oi^er: 

“But when I tell you she comes from my own town, 
and she is Madeleine Capenas, my fiancee.” 

The pretty lady laughed. She appealed to Dubois, 
and her friend. 

telL.Monsieur who she is.” ' 

And all three told him at once. She was the most 
successful 'Snd. wealthy in Paris.'' ' Kings 

and .princes and millionaire bootlegge!|'and' amhas*- 
sadors wer^t her feet. , Had he never heard of Fioria 
de' Saules? 
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*‘Saules — Saules?’’ . . . Ferdinand clapped hands 
to a confused head. “But that is her mistress. She 
k femme de chambre to Madame de Saules.” 

The pretty lady pointed: ^^CelMa une femme de 
chambreP And all broke into disconcerting laughter. 

“Who would believe it?” cried Tombarel^ at this 
point of his story, bringing down his hand on the 
marble table. “Only one who has lived a long time 
in this amazing world where everything is possible.” 

Even I had heard of the famous Floria. Perhaps 
three or four heieera in a generation, through their 
beauty and personality, make for themselves a strange 
semi«social statusj and Floria de Saules was one of 
them. She had the gift of supremacy which, in the 
aScial world of all ages, has ever been a romantic con- 
donation. She ranked with Aspasia and Phryne 
and Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de i’EncIos, and the 
Du Barry, and such4ike, whose mention causes no 
hand to be lifted to the most puritanical ears. 

And I, without knowing it, had seen with my own 
eyes La Belle Floria — such was her general appellation 
— carrying house refuse in a tin vessel. * , . 

TombareFs voice aroused me from bewilderment. 

Poor Ferdinand, of course, had never heard of Floria. 
How should he, in his little shop in the heart of the 
Alpes Maritimes? But he knew that the glitterjpg 
woman waS' Madeleine Capenas. He could stay 
no longer in the clashing, flashing, torturihg cabaret 
He made^so^ie kind of leave-taking,' sought hat and 
coat, and found himself in the cold air oi^tside. 

And, im'the .cold, his semi-drunken brain concen-' 
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trated itself on one idea. He must have speech with 
Madeleine^ no matter at what cost. Her fame, sucii 
as it was, mattered nothing to him, since, for appre- 
ciation of it, he had not the worldly equipment. But 
his soul was racked with the horror of her profes- 
sion. His old seminarist training made him picture 
her as the scarlet woman, abhorrent to mankind. 
His instincts as mere man revolted at outrage. He 
had spent his life in the worship of the Divinity of 
Hell 

He lurked about in the shadows on the opposite side 
of the way. There was a ceaseless stream of arrivals 
and departures. Automobiles drew up in the glare of 
the entrance, F rom or into them stepped the monot- 
onous succession of men in evening dress and f^ 
women who were merely a phantasmagoria of furs and 
cloaks and long silk-stockinged legs. 

At last Madeleine appeared at the doorway, attended 
by the two men. A car drew up. She entered it 
while the two men stood bareheaded in respectful 
leave-taking. The car moved away. He drew a 
long breath. At any rate she was alone* 

His brain worked with amazing swiftness. He 
jumped into a taxi, gave the address of Madame de 
Saules, and promised the driver insane money if he 
would drive at the reckless speed of one to whom 
immediate arrival is a question of life and death. 

‘Was that quick enough?” asked the driver when 
he drew up at the indicated number in the Avenue off 
the Champs; Elys^es. ■ ' , \ ’ 

'To'a sober man it, would have beem a 'journey' in 
some nighilnare racing-car j ' but Ferdinands’ an insig- 
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iiificant little figure below the electric standard, rubbed 
confused eyes. 

“^Fve gained my hundred francs/’ said the man. 

Ferdinand drew the note from his case, French 
sense of thrift had faded from his mind in face of the 
compelling idea. 

Merely man frince^^ said the driver. 

Ferdinand waited. He had sense enough to know 
that no private car would have traversed Paris at that 
ghastly speed. She was alone. At this hour of the 
night she rhust come home. It was beyond reason to 
imagine her going elsewhere. He w^^aitccl 

He argued right. Presently the car drove up. The 
chauffeur jumped from the seat, took off his cap — 
J^rdinand almost laughed at the idea of everybody 
baring their heads before Madeleine Capenas — helped 
her out, and rang the bell of the stately house. She 
turned and dismissed him. Ferdinand heard her say: 
‘‘To-morrow at eleven.” And the chauffeur: 

The chauffeur swung back into his seat 
The door was opened. Ferdinand darted from the 
shadow, and stood beside her, 

^^Cesimoir 

She drew herself up for a moment, rigid. Then she 
said: 

“So I see. Come up with me and we can talk.” 

The lift took them up into an apartment of luxury 
such as 'Ferdinand Guiol had never conceived po^ible^ 
as existing in human habitation, ’ There seamed to be 
endless rooms , of endless statuary and pictures and 
wondrous ' ^ furniture ■ and ' ■ 'cushions and ' curtains ' and 
'shaded lights,, ^ 
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Now, wliat talk took place between them I can't 
tell you. I am only repeating what I can remember 
of what Tombarel gathered from the terrified ravings 
of the lunatic young man. 

In all human probability the conversation could be 
summarized in a final speech of the lady. 

“This is what I am. This is my life. What have 
you to say to it? To make peace at Creille I took a 
year to decide whether I should marry you. The year 
is not yet up. You have no rights over me. . . 

And be: “You have basely deceived me and my 
family and your family and all the honest folk in 
Creille.” 

Whereupon he called her by many bad names, and^ 
drawing from his hip-pocket the old revolver, fiftuT 

She screamed and fell. He stood over her for a 
minute, dazed, and then, all of a sudden, most tor- 
turingly sober. Panic seized him. He dropped the 
revolver, fled like a hare through the flat-door, down 
the stairs and into the quiet, moonlit avenue. . , . 
He had a vague memory, when he talked to Tombarel, 
of walking all night to the hotel off the Boulevard 
Sebastopol. 

“And there I found him,” said Tombarel, “a 
shivering wreck, in bed. He had not even dared look 
at the newspaper to see whether the murder was 
reported.” , 

“Fve seen nothing in. the papers,” said I. ' 

“Nor, . I,” .said , Tombarel. ' .“As sotovas I heard 
what ''had happened, I left, the crazy .Ferdinand , '.and 
went to . :th|' apartment of Madame de .Sau|es. ' Now, 
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see what is droll in this story, my friend. The door 
was opened by a man-servant — a larbin of the old 
school, yellow waistcoat with buttons, white side 
whiskers, the manners of an ambassador.” 

He narrated the dialogue. 

‘Tt is here, Madame de Saules?” 

^^Mau oui^ Monsieur.” 

^‘Could I see her?” 

‘‘Your name, Monsieur?” 

Tombarel gave him his card. He also announced 
himself. Monsieur Alcide Tombarel, Mayor of Creille. 

The butler said: ^^Maisy Monsieur, Madame is 
always at Biarritz.” 

‘And her maid?” 

‘Naturally with Madame.” 

‘Could you tell me where Madame is staying at 
Biarritz?” 

“All communications addressed here will be imme- 
diately forwarded to Madame.” 

There was nothing more to be said. The old 
family man-servant was verity incarnate, Tombarel 
went away, 

“That’s how it is,” said Tombarel, “Is the young 
Ferdinand mad, or isn’t he?” 

“Where is he now?” 

“As I told you, in the clinic of my friend, Doctor 
Isnard, where he will remain until I can see things 
more clearly. I go now to Creille, where I will make 
vague explanations. They will believe me. That is 
the only comfort of my olEcial position. I am a slave, 
at the beck and call of. every one. It’s ^ dog’s life; 
But, after if I ^say that sO' and; so is so, they must 
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believe that so and so is so. Otherwise they must 
choose another mayor. And” — he flicked his fingers 
at me — ‘^as long as Pm alive Pm the only Mayor of 
Creille , . . but Pm more nearly dead now than Pve 
ever been in my life.” 

He leaned back, very pinched and white and old. 
Two nights in a crowded railway carriage, and a day 
and a half’s concern with a scared young murderer 
or madman, had been more than even Tombarel’s 
old toughness could stand. I ordered him some 
brandy, which revived him a little. But I saw that 
he was not fit to drive his little yellow car over the 
mountains to Creille. 

‘‘Listen,” said I. ‘H’ll take you in my car to 
Creille, and my chauffeur can bring yours along toor^- 

At first he wouldn’t hear of so preposterous a sug- 
gestion. He had all kinds of pride, had Tombarel, 
Eventually he consented. When I pulled up at his 
door, he was fast asleep. 

That I should stand at his threshold and depart 
without accepting some token of hospitality was 
impossible. He professed himself fully rested, made 
me enter the long low-ceilinged sitting-room with its 
austere polished Proven 9 al furniture, and sent Ang6- 
lique, the old servant, for adequate refreshment. We 
sat down to the ancient pale golden ‘*marc de Bour- 
gogne” which he shared with none but me. In fact, 
his order had been: vieux marc de Monsieur. 

“The d«yil of it said he, after a while, “that I 
must see the Guiols, and make up some ^ry to account 
for Ferdinand ” ' ■ : \ " 

“That wdl do to-morrow morning,” saH L “One 
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thing is certain. If the famous Floria de Saules was 
murdered two or three nights ago, every paper in 
Paris would have nothing else on its pages.’’ 

‘‘I think he’s mad,” said Tombarel. 

It was dusk, and here in the Midi the twilight 
deepens very rapidly. Angelique came in to switch 
on lights and draw curtains. There was a ring at the 
front-door bell, 

mm Dieu! Cela commence deja^^ cried the 
harassed Mayor of Creille. '^‘Show them in.” 

And a minute or two afterwards Ang61ique showed 
in Madeleine Capenas in an old print dress, with a 
black shawl slipping back from her head over her 
shoulders, and her arm in a sling. She regarded me, 
"Crrmewhat taken aback, but inclined her head in 
recognition. 

‘‘I beg your pardon, Monsieur le Maire, but I heard 
your car and thought you were alone.” 

‘‘I am on the point of departure, Mademoiselle,” 
said L must get back to Cannes,” 

The Mayor of Creille glanced at her arm, met her 
lustrous and fearless eyes, and turned to me. 

“You will do me the pleasure of remaining, Mon- 
sieur,” 

All the Presidency of the Republic of which he was 
but the tiniest fractional part spoke with indisputable 
authority. ■ 

“You have come to say, Madeleine . . 

“Something quite unimportant, Monsieur le Maire. 
ril come bac^to-morrow. morning. ” ’ 

“It is about your'arm, doubtless, mon enfant} :What 
,has happened?”^ ■ 
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found a little revolver in my mistress’s drawer^ 
and it looked dirty so I thought I would dean it. I 
didn’t know that it was loaded, and ping! I got it in 
my arm. V oilaP^ 

‘‘‘You had no quarrel, by any chance, with le petit 
Ferdinand Guiol?” 

She advanced a step or two tragically across the 
room to where we were standing. 

“Then you know?” 

“Mademoiselle Floria de Saules,” said Tombarel, 
with a courtesy so grave that only a glint of irony 
was perceptible, “will you do me the honour to be 
seated?” 

He advanced a chair. She crumpled down into it. 

“I’m at your mercy,” she said in a low voice. 

He patted her shoulder. 

“My little Madeleine. I am your friend.” 

I was feeling exceedingly uncomfortable. Again I 
declared the necessity of my immediate return to 
Cannes, 

Said Tombarel: “It is very desirable that there 
should be an honourable witness to the conversation 
between Madeleine and myself.” He told her rapidly 
of our intimacy and his confidences, 

“I see no reason, but I don’t object,” said Made- 
leine. “After all, perhaps Mr. Fontenay may not 
judge me as /a dernikre. des creatures^ which, after all, 
is something,” 

' '“Ivwas^summoned ■ to Paris by Ferdinand. He 
told ime his story. He was afraid he Ikd killed you. 
Tellme: yo'||i'rs.” 'So Tombarel. ' 

\ ' -She, sketched .the events of the , night- very ' simply^ 
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confimiiiig, young GuioL A doctor summoned at 
once had extracted the bullet, and done all that was 
necessary. . . . Naturally she had told Ferdinand 
she was in Biarritz. Also naturally, when the mattre 
d^hkel%2M the card of the Mayor of Creille, he repeated 
his orders, the orders of years among her servants. 
Nobody from Creille was to be admitted. When she 
learned that the Mayor had called, had asked not only 
for Madame but for tht femme de chamhre^ she thought 
of some happening remote from the craziness of 
Ferdinand. 

was one of my old people ill or dead,” she 
cried, "“What else could I do? I came straight to 
Nice by the Blue Train. I changed at the little hotel 
where I always transform myself from La Belle Floria 
to Madeleine Capenas, and I found my dear ones all 
well, except my father, who happened to have one 
of his bad fits — ^but nothing serious. That’s why I 
came to see you, Monsieur le Maire.” 

You see, travelling in luxury, she had two or three 
hours’ start of TombareL 

At last she rose, and stood, her head thrown back, 
superb in tragic beauty. 

“I must go. My father is ill I must care for him. 
But what is going to happen? I am what I am, 
Messieurs. My beauty, my weakness, my disillusion 
ment, my anger, my ambition, my love of the beautiful 
things of life, my opportunity, put me in my position. 
Fm proud of it. I don’t care how many stones all 
the good pe<^e of the world throw at me* It’s my 
choice.’ Anl with men lam honest. . Np man living 
can' say I 'have wronged him* . . * , Hove my wealth 
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and my luxury, I love the education I have received, 
I love music and painting and books and the talk of 
clever men and to feel my fingers on the pulses of life. 
And I have all that. I, Madeleine Capenas^ the bare- 
foot of Creille who herded goats! And Fve paid 
for it little more than many women of society who have 
married three or four husbands. ... For I have 
loved . , . oui^ Messieurs • • • je m me sms pas frmde- 
7nent vendue! I have lived. I am living. I have 
everything the earth can offer me. Except for cala- 
mities sent by God, I shall never know poverty, 
although I am not thirty yet. But my heart is torn in 
two. Sometimes I ask myself; ‘What is your true life? 
Paris and all that it means, or this little mountain top 
of Creille?’ For my brain, my intelligence, my 
spiritual life, there is only Paris, But in my blood 
are our olives and our vines. And there are grand-^ 
pere^ plre et mere — the three who are in my blood too. 
I love them passionately. The roots of my life are 
ineradicably fixed in that little mas of ours. AH that 
calls me. . . She swept a superb gesture with her 
free arm. . • . “You, Monsieur Tombarel, have you 
ever doubted my devotion?” 

“No, my child,” said Tombarel, “but with your 
fortune ^ 

“Ah!” she cried, indignant “It is not like you, 
Monsieur Tombarel, to talk such foolishness! I’ve 
strained the possibilities of what a femme de chambre 
of an indulgent mistress could give them. If they 
suspected that there was — -let us call ii&^the wages of 
dishonour behind it, would they have^ accepted my 
money? ' 'lQ*o. 'You^ know very ■ well they wouldn’t 
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They would have wiped me out of their lives and would 
have starved. Three people, look you, all old— one 
my father, sick and helpless, living on the poor little 
patch of vine and olive! Now they are happy, with- 
out any cares . . . they don’t dream of a life of greater 
comfort. Am I right or am I wrong. Monsieur 
Tombarel?” 

‘‘You are perfectly right, my child,” he said. 

“And it’s not a masquerade, when I come to Creille, 
and live like them. It is because my blood and my 
happiness call me. You believe that too?” 

“I believe it,” said Tombarel. 

“ And now, what is going to happen when that little 
imbecile, Ferdinand, returns?” 

“Ahl” said Tombarel, with outspread arms. 

“You can tell him from me, Monsieur Tombarel, 
that if he says a word in Creille to destroy the happiness 
of my three down there- — it is I, Madeleine Capenas, 
who will shoot him like a dog.” 

Tombarel put his hand on her head in a patriarchal 
way. 

“If there’s, any killing to be done, it is I who will 
do it. Leave things to me, and have no fear,” 

But Fate had taken things out of Tombarel’s hands 
for the moment; for the scrunch of brakes broke the 
stillness outside the little house. 

“Who 'Can /that be?” he, aske,d,. startled, aiid\went 
out to. see.:, 

,We 'heard, voices through, the opened fxont door. 
A man' shout'^meedlessly; loud: ' 

“No^„ ''my' good;,, Tombarel ^ ' This" young has 
confessed everything; I’m ,, not going, risk , my 
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reputation by being accessory after the fact of murder. 
So I return him to you.” 

‘“But he’s mad — fit to be tied,” exclaimed Tombarel. 
^‘And, in any case, come in. Tot aussi^ FerdinandJ^ 

The girl’s eyes and mine met in a common flash of 
thought. Swiftly she threw the shawl around her, 
covering her left sling-hung arm, and stood with her 
back to the wall by the entrance door ironically defiant. 

A stout little man, the Nice doctor, entered in 
indignant hurry, followed by Tombarei leading a 
pallid and crazy-looking youth. 

“My friend, Monsieur Fontenay — Doctor Isnard.” 

We exchanged bows. Immediately afterwards, 
Ferdinand caught sight of Madeleine, and staggered 
backwards like one who sees a ghost. 

“Madeleine!” 

“FA bien — ^what’s the matter?” 

“It’s as I say, Doctor,” said Tombarei. “£?<? pmvre 
gargon^ il est fou d Her, A lesion of the brain. This 
is the young person whom he had the illusion of 
murdering in Paris.” 

Madeleine put a hand to a bewildered forehead —I 
have always wondered at the Latin wit, but never so 
much as then — ^and assumed an air of perplexity. 

“What are you talking .about?” 

All the shivering young man could do was to retort 
by another question. 

' “But what — are you doing here?”’ 

■T'had.a telegram at, Biarritz, to '.say my 
father was' very 'ill' ^ 1 travelled all might, ,1/ trMthe 
l^Just came 'to borrow 'some H;\en and 'little 
comforts from Monsieur le Maire,” ^ 
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“And you — ^wlth your story of meeting a lady in 
Paris, and killing her with revolver shots!” cried 
Tombarel with vehement gestures. “What does it all 
mean, save that you are mad? And I who speak” — 
he thumped his breast, so as to impress on his hearers 
that no one else but he was talking — -“who went 
myself to the house of Madame de Saules, only to learn 
that Madame and her femme de chamhre^ Madeleine 
here, were always at Biarritz. . . . W'hat have you 
to say to it?” 

“But, again, what is it all about?” asked Madeleine. 
ny comprends rien du toutP'^ 

Tombarel sketched the situation in his vivid way. 
Fat little Doctor Isnard, very much bored, lit 
a cigarette. He seemed still annoyed with Tom- 
barel for having saddled him with Ferdinand. 
Madeleine listened with varying shades of perplexity 
and indignation. At last she confronted the miserable 
Ferdinand. 

“I, a cocotte I I, living in a great house with statues 
and automobiles! I, killed in a gilded drawing-room 
by a little nothing-at-all like you! But you’re mad! 
And to drag Monsieur le Maire to Paris and back to 
tell him this cock-and-bull story. . . . Ah, no! . . . 
Never again. You go drinking champagne in Paris 
with filles de brasserie^ and you see some one who 
resembles me . . , and I don’t know what happens. 
. , . No, no, mon petit* It’s finished between us. 
Go and tell your dear parents what you'please. . . . 
You can also^ll them that I am fiancee to the chauffeur 
of' Madam4* ^^tid we’re', going to be iparricd 'next 
month.” ^ 
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Ferdinand could only look from her to Toiiibarel 
and gape through the wall into bewildering space. 
Tombarel gripped him on the shoulder, and twisted him 
so as to get him face to face. There was a deadly, 
fascinating glitter in the old man’s eyes. 

“Young man, go home and reflect on the evils of 
drink and bad company. This time I pass your con- 
duct by. But the next time I shall be merciless. And 
-r-listen well — if you breathe a word, even to your 
parents, of your hallucinations, I, in my quality of the 
Mayor of Creille, and Doctor Isnard will certify you 
as hopelessly insane, and you’ll end your days in a mad- 
house, And now” — he conducted him to the door in 
his large way — “good night.” 

^^Oufr said Madeleirie, when he had disappeared. 
But her gesture of relief uncovered her wounded arm. 

“What’s that, Mademoiselle?” Isnard asked quickly. 

“A horse-fly bit me at Biarritz, Monsieur. It’s 
swollen and rather painful.” 

Tombarel dismissed her. 

“Ask Angelique for all you want, ma petite Made-- 
leine. And convey all my sympathy and friendship 
to your family.” 

He held the door open for her. She passed out, 
with a little salutation. 

^^Bmsoir^ Messieurs,^^ 

The fat doctor looked at his watch. Good Lord! 
he must get back to Nice. There was an important 
case . . .^ 

“But, tell me, Tombarel ... don’t give a 

man like rqe all this trouble for nothLig, There’s 
more in. the' affair.' than meets 'the. eye.” ^ ' ' 
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^‘Precisely.” 

‘^Did the young man really shoot any woman in 
Paris?” 

‘T leave you to guess,” said Tombarel. 

When we were alone, Tombarel insisted on my 
dining with him. He summoned Angelique, Yes, 
there were soup and icrevisses (the delectable crayfish 
of the mountain streams) and a pate de foie gras^ and 
cheese and a salad — ^but if Monsieur Fontenay was 
dining she could easily kill a chicken. I banned the 
slaughter. What more delicious meal than the one 
sketched out could man desire, even in Paradise? 
But Angelique went out discontented. She had her 
own singular way of cooking a freshly killed chicken. 

^‘All’s well that ends well,” said Tombarel, passing 
his hand over his white mane. 

“I hope it has ended well,” said L ‘^But what if 
young Guiol talks?” 

may talk when I am dead, but not before,” 
said Tombarel. 

We lit cigarettes. My special Turkish, which I. 
import from Cairo, are Tombarel’s passion, and he 
apologizes every time he smokes one. There was a 
few moments’ silence. I was still under the spell of 
the fantastic bit of drama I had just witnessed. 

At last I;said: 

^‘My dear friend, Fve lived among you Latins for 
many years, and I love you 5 but my Anglo-Saxon mind 
will never be /-ttuned to your notions of ihorality and 
' , truth, Som/how' you Ve presented me^with Madeleine 
Capenas, alias La Belle 'Floria, of world-wiSe notoriety, 
t im ' ' 
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as a sort of heroinej you have put the fear of hell into 
the mind of a perfectly straight although unimportant 
young man who loved her, and in order to do so you 
and Madeleine have lied like the very devil” 

Tombarel pondered a moment, and, before speaking, 
waved his delicate fingers. 

‘^‘Morals” — ^he flickered the things away — ‘"^are 
man-made canons of conduct; like a country’s laws, 
which every one breaks when it^s safe to do so. But 
Truth . . . Truth is the divine, far-reaching vision 
of the human soul. And, as far as my poor Latin 
intelligence can interpret that vision, it is Truth that 
has come from my lips this evening.” 

‘^But, supposing,” I urged, “that Ferdinand Guiol 
had the character to defy you, and the insanity bluff 
that you’ve put up, what would happen then?” 

“He knows very well,” said Tombarel with a smile, 
“I would kill him, not only without hesitation, but 
with the greatest pleasure. We are mountain folk, 
my friend.” 



I V 

A LADY PARAMOUNT 

M onsieur TOMBAREL on the telephone, 

Monsieur.” 

“I’m coming, Fran9ois.” 

I left my painting — it was not very important, a 
bit of background to a portrait — and went down to 
the telephone. 

“'C’est vous, cher ami?" 

I assured Tombarel that no other than his dear 
friend was listening. 

He shattered the telephonic system of Cannes with 
tumultuous eloquence. I ^thered that he desired to 
see me; so I bade him, with curt English urbanity, 
come round as soon as he liked. 

He came. I received him in the drawing-room of 
my villa, whence nothing but sea and sky is visible. 
The windows were open on to the terrace. A mild 
breeze softened a heavy noon in May. 

‘‘^Mm Dim" said Tombarel, looking around, “what 
a change a twist round a corner can make ! Here one 
can breathe, I’ve been suffocating in an avscafs 
office since ten o’clock this morning. ®ut there’s 
going to be f'storm. Those clouds there . . .” 

He passe/, his bands over his white m^e, loosened 
his low Bj/ronic collar, and fluttered his floppy black 
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cravat. Francois, my man, who had shown him in 
lingered by the door. 

^‘Monsieur Tombarel is staying for lunch?” 

‘‘Why, of course, imbecile^'' I laughed. 

Tombarel protested. He had only come in for s 
cigarette and an aperitif and a few moments’ repose. 
But I countered his protests, so that he threw up his 
delicate hand and yielded. 

vieupcy^ said he, “I wish I could change places 
with Mussolini. He has too soft a time, ce bonhomme- 
IL If he wants worry and trouble, let him become 
Mayor of Creille, That would teach him. . . 

He continued in this somewhat indefinite strain 
until the entry of Fran9ois with cocktails produced 
the familiar diversion. The old Provencal gentleman 
abhorred, on principle, such alcoholic mixtures; in 
the unregenerate human that was my friend Tombarel 
lurked a secret passion for a dry Martini tempered 
with one of his own Southern olives. I haiided him a 
box of Turkish ci^rettes. 

‘‘As always, I am abusing your kindness.” He 
inhaled a puff. Ah! the cigarettes were good! He 
sipped his cocktail 

“And that?” I asked. 

He smiled roguishly as he passed his hand over his 
moustache and short, pointed beard. 
malP 

“And why do you want to change places with 
Mussolini?” I asked. 

mm DutiP Tt was a long-ii^tory- — of mo 
interest~on|f upsetting to that harassed r|presentative 
of the Republic, ' the ' Mayor of Creille?^ He 'rose, 
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crossed the room to the balcony^, and surveyed the 
western sweep of sunlit sea and the range of the Esterels^ 
dreaming in its haze of ever-varying blues, and drew 
a deep breath. He turned, 

^‘There’s beauty in the world, all the same.” 

I agreed with so self-evident a proposition. Sud- 
denly he paused dramatically and smote his forehead. 

“But, now I remember, I once took you to see the 
Chateau d’Ecrabouilles,” 

“Did you?” 

si! Madame de Castelin ... I introduc d 

you.” 

“Of course!’’ 

I lost myself in apologies. It was the name that, 
for a moment, had slipped from my memory. I 
recalled to him the details of our visit with some 
minuteness, so as to soothe any possible ruffling of his 
Provencal pride. Delighted by my impressions, he 
amplified them in his eager Southern way; and we were 
in the full tide of reminiscence when Francois entered, 
announcing that luncheon was served. 

\ He had evoked the memory of an incident over three 
years old. It was scarcely worth the name of an 
incident, for nothing had happened. 

In the early days of my acquaintance with Tombarel 
—in fact, while I was painting his portrait-r—he had 
mentioned the^ Chateau d’Ecrabouilles, hard by, as 
a building classified by the Government 2$^zMmummt 
historiquej as ‘Coming within the area of-theXom- 
mune of Cr^lle. I had vaguely heard of fhfeGhIteau 
crowning ^ /minute deserted village' in: tle^ wiidnes^s 
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of the hills. I , had not realized that it was part of 
Creille. 

‘Tor an artist^ Monsieur ■ Fontenay*,” Tombarel 
had said — in those days I was not ^^cher amP or 
vieux^^ or petify^ or such-like flowers of intimate 
address which friendship brought into later blossoms 
—“the pl^e is well worth a visit.” 

Wherefore^ on an appointed day^ we visited the 
Chateau d’Ecrabouilies. 

It was situated on a hillock behind the little perky 
mountain-top town of Creille. You went down a 
valley and came up to an unexpected conglomeration 
of dusty ruins, and surmounting them rose .an imposing 
building which clustered around a tall square tower, 
one of the countless towers of the coast, built, in the 
desperate old days, as watch-towers and fortresses 
against the Saracens. 

As the car panted up the slope through the crumbling 
remains of what was once a village, towards the trim, 
semi-mediaeval habitation, and halted before a pair of 
wrought-iron gates, I noted that its situation was as 
romantic as one could imagine. F or, fiir away, through 
rift upon rift of hill, was an open view of the sea; and 
the ancient watch-tower commanded the view through 
the league-long rift. , . . When the Sash of the 
galley-oars was sighted on the horizon, the tower 
became the refuge and the stronghold of the village, 

“It was all ruins,” said Tombarel, "^^untii Madame 
la Marquise" de^'Castelin restored it twenty years ago.’’' 
' ' 'The^ Chiteau ^was an 'obvious resto'ra^lon. - , The old 
tower had h^en' crowned with a kind of^hmese hat, 
beneath'^ which'. 'itS' stern 'imchicolationaii tried ’'their 
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best to look grim. Through the iron gates I saw a 
courtyard crazily paved, with a seventeenth-century 
Italian well-head in the middle. In front were a series 
of rounded arches and romanesque pillars screening 
a cloister. Above them rose a perfectly comfortable 
two-storey house built in dull grey stone, with leaden- 
paned lattice windows. The old tower seemed to say: 
‘To forgive me — it isn’t my fault!” 

A spruce lodge-keeper opened the gates at our 
summons on an elaborate iron- work bell-pull, and 
accompanied us to the front door in the immediately 
opposite cloister. 

On the pressure of an electric button, there appeared 
the most exquisitely attired man-servant I have ever 
seen. He was dressed in white clothes too spotless for 
an assumption of more than ten minutes. It was no 
vulgar barman’s kit. He wore a full dress-suit of 
white; to be definite — ^swallow-tailed white linen 
coat, white waistcoat, white tie, white trousers, white 
shoes. He had, as far as my dazed vision could within 
an instant appreciate, silvery white hair, and a white 
Vandyke moustache and beard; and the only colour 
about him proclaimed itself startlingly in a swarthy 
Italian face and luminous dark eyes, 

Mario,” said Tombarel carelessly. 

^^Bmjoury Monsieur le Maire,” said Mario* 

Like a Seneschal of old — major-domo, d^hSteiy 
butler, are terms too derogatory wherein to express 
this imposing white-raimented ofEciaI“he*iishered us, 
in courtly fa§ffion, through the apartments and stair** 
cases of a ' effusing' house. 

The hap, though it: was a day in early';' June,' was 
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dark and mysterious^ and shaded electric lamps faintly 
illuminated Moorish arches and divans and little 
mother-of-pearl inlaid tables, and a mosaic floor, in 
the centre of which a tiny fountain played into a bronze 
basin. The walls were hung with old Persian rugs. 

We mounted to a loggia, on which, apparently, 
several rooms had their exits. It faced the marvellous 
rift in the hills. A fantastically distant triangle of 
blue, of a deeper tone than the sky, one recognized as 
the Mediterranean. It was a marble loggia, furnished 
with costly simplicity. There were three cool and 
lovely, blue and yellow Della Robbia plaques, . . . 

The white- vested Seneschal motioned us to chairs 
and disappeared. Presently appeared a tall and 
gracious woman, apparently in the middle forties. 
She was fair, and had blue eyes, and wore what it is 
the mode to call a ‘‘period” gown of flowered silk cut 
low at the neck, with panniers and with skirts down 
to her ankles. She greeted Tombarel as an old friend. 
I was introduced to the Marquise de Castelin. As the 
object of my visit was to make the acquaintance not 
of Madame la Marquise, but of the Chiteau dTcra- 
bouilles, we shortly made the tour of the house under 
her pleasant guidance. Some parts of the building 
were old and interesting: others new, and as discon- 
certing as the entrance courtyard j the whole was an 
ingenious pmtkhe of all the centuries. Madame de 
Castelin, too, as she moved and talked in this environ- 
ment,' whi«h one felt to be passionately her own, was 
charmingly artificial. : The great in her, pro- 
claimed itsejf 'through every' word and g^ture. / Yet, 
while looking' at 'you' when, she spoke, wnh hef/well- 
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bred frankness, she seemed to be looking through you 
at something beyond you, at something she hoped to 
see, but could never find. She conveyed a queer 
impression of unreality. 

In the course of our visit, I learned the skeleton facts 
of her history and that of the' Chateau. Her father, 
Counsellor of the American Embassy in Paris, had 
married a French girl of the old nobility. Pie had 
died when she was quite young, so that to all intents 
and purposes she was a Frenchwoman in speech and 
by training. It gave me a little shock to hear of her 
American parentage — for we had spoken French all the 
time; and when, after the disclosure, she addressed 
an occasional remark to me in English, she spoke the 
pretty, though perfect, English of the foreigner. It 
was only then, however, that I realized that the restless 
American blood alone could be responsible for the 
restoration of the Chateau. Scarcely a pure French- 
woman would have bothered her head with it; yet 
bothering, she would have bothered it towards a totally 
different creation. 

Of the history of the Chateau d’Ecrabouilles, I 
have but a vague remembrance. It had belonged 
to the Castelin family for generations. The townlet 
had been annihilated centuries ago by earthquake and 
fire. The Chateau itself had been, destroyed' during 
the Revolution. 'The Marquis de- Castelin, whom 
she married, and who had a very comfortable family 
Chateau m' the Eimousin and. a , great houge in Paris, 
regarded' this mined tower of his, 'in the far-off corner 
of ,Proyenc%:as ''a joke. ,, The, young' I^arquise de 
Castelin , re|&ded' it with eyes more romantic. ^ W ealth 
ito 
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on either side enabled her to turn the ruin into a human 
habitation. On the western slope she had laid out a 
terraced Italian garden. 

While we were being conducted round this^ we heard 
a ciy: 

^^Mamany ou 

And a moment afterwards a girl clad in the most 
modern scantiness ran upon us. She paused at the 
obviously unexpected sight of visitors^ and murmured 
a ‘‘^pardon^^ or so, and then; 

^^AfaiSy dest Moytsieur TomharelP 

She upbraided him for neglect. It was years and 
years since she had seen him. How, protested Tom- 
barel, could an old provincial Mayor keep track of 
Paris butterflies? The encounter was pretty. 

^*My daughter,” said Madame de Castelin. I 
remembered, afterwards, the absence of maternal pride 
in the introduction. She might have presented me to 
the merest acquaintance. The girl, about eighteen, 
had laughing charm and was as dark as her mother 
was fair. She glowed gipsy-like in Southern swarthi- 
ness. She had the grace of the tendril of a vine, and 
her voice was musical. 

‘^One doesn’t become a butterfly until one gets out 
of the cocoon of the convent,” she said. "^And, you 
know, Fve only just escaped.” 

This, as I say, was pretty, but not peculiarly interest- 
ing. The tour of the property was completed at our 
emergencelnto the courtyard with the crazy pavement 
I declined an invitation unmistakably perfunctory to 
re-enter' tht house'' and 'have tea,^ and drove, off 
after politedeave-takings. It struck me , a^ather ' odd, 
■fl'l 
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however^ that, considering her courteous reception, 
she did not express the stereotyped, vague civility of 
hoping to see me again, should I happen to find myself 
in the neighbourhood. For, remember, I was not a 
casual artist, touring from the wilds of Chelsea, or the 
jungle of the Melbury Road, but — I may say so with- 
out bumptious vanity — a painter well known to her 
by repute, and a dweller on the coast of unquestionable 
social standing. 

‘^Queer woman,” said Tombarel, very possibly 
divining my thoughts, ‘‘I have known her for over 
twenty years. She is the Chatelaine d’Ecrabouilles, 
and, as the Mayor of Creille, I have had many official 
relations with herj yet for twenty years I have not 
eaten the smallest little dry biscuit in her house.” 

‘Why?” I asked. 

He shrugged hugely, throwing up both arms. 

‘^Mysfere! Let us call her eccentric,” 

“But she doesn’t live there all alone without seeing 
anybody?” 

“Of course not. She h grande dame. She has a 
big house in Paris where she entertains royally. Now 
and again she fills the Chateau here with guests. You 
saw the garage— room for twenty cars. Her guests 
go to Monte Carlo, Nice, Cannes, to amuse them- 
selves. They are all French. Never English or 
American. Perhaps you are the only Anglo-Saxon 
who has ever been inside these gates.” 

Well — I thanked Tombarel for gaining €01 me the 
privilege of admission^ and, as the Chateau itself— 
although th^old tower was classed as a hi^oric monu- 
ment, and |iilthough the House was a palace of all the 
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luxuries— conveyed a lesser sense of arnstic homo- 
geneousness than the copy of a Loire chateau set up 
by a millionaire on the outskirts of Dollarville, 111., 
and as the Chatelaine seemed perfectly glad to get rid 
of me, I dismissed both the faked castle and the arti- 
ficial Lady Paramount thereof from my mind. 1 
doubt whether, during my subsequent three years 
friendship with Tombarel, there was ever a further 
reference between us either to place or to lady. 

But now Tombarel, before lunch, had revived these 
three-year-old memories. After all^ they recalled 
something of the picturesque, I wondered why they 
had lain hidden in the dark of my mind. The sham 
castle starting from a genuine eleventh-century 
Saracenic tower, which commanded the triangle of 
sea — ^the band of horizon on which any day might 
gleam the flash of dreadful Moorish oars— and ending 
up with a drawing-room of all the Empires, ought to 
have made permanent appeal .to my imagination. 
So ought, surely, the white-vested Seneschal, Mario, 
with his astonishing white vandyfce beard and mousr 
tache; and the slender, corn-haired, unreal lady in 
her panniered silk dress-, and the glowing Southern 
girl, her daughter. But it required Tombarel’s magic 

wand to revive all these dead impressions. _ 

“Yes, yes,” said I, as we went into the dining-room, 
“I remember it all perfectly.” 

We sat down to table. Francois handed the first 

dish. j 

^'•Mah, dites done,” cried Tombarel, with uplifted 
hand “Wfiat’s thish Pilaff Fruits e^Mer? . , . 
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Sybarite, Lticullus, Vitellius, you v/ere going to eat 
this all by yourself? . . 

‘‘There’s only cold meat and salad to follow,” said I, 

“Death itself can follow, for all I care,” he cried, 
helping himself. 

For a pilaff of sea-fruits is a succulent dish, composed 
of rice and as many fruits of the sea as you can imagine 
— shrimps and prawns and mussels and oursins and 
shreds of langouste^ with a freshening, perhaps, of cray- 
fish from the mountain streams, and specks of truffle 
and pimento, all drenched and held together by a subtle 
sauce, and served within a circle of little red crabs by 
way of decoration. 

Francois, who appreciated the tastes of Monsieur 
Tombarel, had opened a bottle of old Sauterne. 

^^Mon chary you spoil me irremediably,” said Tom- 
barel.. 

My cook, thinking that I couldn’t possibly exist 
during the day on the scrag end of ham and disjecta 
membra of chicken which furnished forth the cold 
course of the banquet, had presented us with this sea- 
fruit dish, the speciality of the house, to the great joy 
of Tombarel. He forgot his troubles. He no longer 
envied the unruffled existence of Mussolini. When 
at last his plate was taken away and he had wiped his 
moustache, he said: 

“There is only one thing a guest can do, and that 
is to ask to have the honour of congratulating your 
chef.’^ ' ^ 

“My dear fe-iend,” said I, “I have no chef, orily a 
humble cook whose name is Victorine.” 

„ .“All the^ore reason,” said he. , '' ^ „ 
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Whereupon Victorine was summoned^ and appeared., 
hot, fat, flushing, half-scared, and Tombarel rose and,, 
napkin in left hand, and right hand outstretched, paid 
her his compliment than which none more flowery or 
obsequious could have been addressed to a princess. 
She retired overwhelmed, 

“To great artists tribute is due,” said Tombarel 
with a flourish. 

It was only the accident of the presaged thunder- 
storm keeping Tombarel a prisoner in the Villa 
d’Esterel most of the afternoon that brought out of 
him the story of his present official worries. He was 
all for going back to Creille in his little yellow Citroen 
in the pouring rain. I had to explain to him that if 
his car drove into Creille with a dead man at the wheel, 
his municipal council would rightly call me an assassin, 
and to present him with a freshly opened box of the 
cigarettes he loved, which I placed, with a box of 
matches, by his side, in order to prevail on the courteous 
old man to stay. 

“By the way,” said I, when we had settled ourselves 
in the studio, which seemed to be cosier than the 
drawing-room with its outlook on leaden sea and 
cloud enlivened only by the angry lightning flashes,, 
“before lunch you were talking of Madame de 
Castelin.” , 

His serene features clouded. 

“Don’t talk of her. She and all the rest of them 
have put me into a pretty mess {dm de jolts drapsj 
That’s, why I’m here — -tO' consult my old friend', Maitre 
Dupleix, about my legal position. as'"M'ai|*e de'^Creille. 
, . Ah! It’s a dog’^- life.” ' ' 
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He rose and walked about and presently he sat down 
again. 

'"It’s like thisj” said he. 

And this, somewhat re-arranged, is what Tombarel 
told me. 

When the new Marquise de Castelin descended, 
three-and-twenty years ago, with a husband, an archi- 
tect, and an army of workmen, on the Chateau d’Ecra- 
bouilles, she was the daintiest and most fragile corn- 
flower of a girl that the country-side had ever seen. 
Every one, including a much younger Tombarel, was at 
her feet. The Marquis and herself were a gallant pair. 
They were in love; they were happy; they belonged 
to the end of a fairy tale. Like a fairy castle rose the 
new Chateau on the ruins of the old. To the inhabi- 
tants of Creille, accustomed to changes that took at 
least half a century to effe’ct themselves, this sudden 
metamorphosis of ruin into palace within eighteen 
months seemed the work of magic. When the roof 
was completed and the flags went up, not only were the 
workmen regaled, but the town of Creille ate and drank 
and danced for a couple of days at Madame de Casteiin’s 
expense; and never had there been such z festa before 
or since in the memory of man. 

As soon as the place became habitable, Madame, 
loyal to Creille, chose most of her servants from the 
town. For their characters she could do no better 
than consult Monsieur le Cure and TomhareL Of 
course, high officials like the chef, the mattre d^hStel^ 
Madame^ personal maid. Monsieur’s val^t, and the 
head garde^r, were beyond the resources of Creille. 
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Just as one couldn’t have expected Creille to provide 
a chef d^orchestre^ or a librarian^ or a curator of the 
picture gallery. But all the valet aille came from the 
little town. And among them were one Mario 
Zarena^ valet de chambre^ and the prettiest girl in 
Creille, always Reine des Fites^'^ — Jacquetta 

Durois — ^who entered Madame’s service as sewing- 
maid. 

Now, it has to be said that Mario was a handsome 
fellow, with an engaging manner. He was about 
thirty at the time, and had led the adventurous life 
in the hotels of Nice, and, as single manservant, in 
one or two villas. He had ambitions. As second in 
command under the majestic major-domo imbued 
from birth with the traditions of the Quartier Saint 
Germain in general and the Castelin family in parti- 
cular, he saw his opportunity of becoming the perfect 
mattre d'^Mtel in a princely house. The perquisites of 
such a post were enormous. He had visions of mer- 
chants of wine, coal, tapestries, sanitary appliances, 
and such household furnishings as did not come within 
the predatory province of chef, valet, personal maid, 
and gardener, encircling • him on bended knees, with 
bags of gold preferred in beseeching hands. Mario, 
the model valet dechamhre^ quickly won the esteem of 
his employers. 

Now Jacquetta, the sewing-maid, was of a different 
type altogether. She was gentle and unambitious and 
beautiful. '^Tombarel’s sentimental description of her, 
I must admit, was r^her sickly. Anyhow, you must 
realize the lowering of a pretty girl tramnlanted from 
an unimaginable, dark' bedroom in a ^sour^ittle street, 
117 , , ^ ^ ^ 
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and a poky corner in the tiny shop of Monsieur Guiol^ 
which had not^ in those days, developed into the magni- 
ficent emporium known as “Aux Arcades de Creiile/’ 
into a fair chamber, amid lavender-scented linen and 
dainty fabrics, and the sweet and radiant atmosphere 
created all around her by the Chatelaine d’Ecrabouilles. 
Jacquetta, dark-eyed, docile, and possessor of the neat- 
est figure in the world, soon attracted the attention of 
Madame de Castelin; so that, when Madame’s per- 
sonal maid left for some reason or other, Jacquetta 
took her place. And Madame loved Jacquetta like 
a sister, and Jacquetta adored Madame la Marquise. 
Thus a couple of years passed to the happiness of 
everybody. 

come now,” said Tombarel, ‘^to the incredible 
part of the story. But it’s true, all the same. Other- 
wise I shouldn’t be trembling as to what Monsieur le 
Procureur de la Republique will do to me when he 
gets to learn what has happened.” 

Well, the incredible was a coincidence in mother- 
hood. The Chitelaine was preparing to add to the 
line of the Castelinswhen, to her dismay, she dis- 
covered that, pari passu^ her loved Jacquetta was in 
the same condition. The weeping maid confessed 
her guilty passion for the handsome Mario, 

‘‘Madame sent for me,” said Tombarel, “Monsieur 
le Marquis being away on business in Paris. What 
was to be done? Mario must marry Jacquetta out of 
hand. ‘But, Madame,’ I cried, ‘this scoflndrel of a 
Mario has a wife in Vence, They were married 
before me ^e years ago, and she isn’t deftd.yet’ , 

‘He nmst leave the house at once,^ said/ Madame, 
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And it was I who told him to pack his box and dis- 
appear from Creille.’’ 

Tombarei’s dark eyes glowedj and he pointed the 
dramatic finger of a patriarch expelling an unwilling 
member from the congregation. 

Monsieur le Marquis came post-haste. He was for 
casting Jacquetta out also. But Madame would not 
hear of it. On the contraryj as the time of the two 
women approached they grew very near to each other. 
Never did girl-mother expect to pay less penalty than 
Jacquetta. Madame de Castelin^ perhaps ever so- 
little unbalanced, insisted on the same care being taken 
of Jacquetta as of herself. Raoul de Castelin, worship- 
ping his wife and by her worshipped, had nothing to 
say in the matter. The maid was installed in the next 
room to the mistress. ... 

To this day Tombarel is at a loss to account for the 
desperate illness of both women. Was it damp in 
the walls of the new wing of the Chateau where they 
lay? Or faulty sanitation? Or-— — ? He could 
apply no other alternative. But they were both at 
the point of death. It was the worst November 
known in the Midi. Tempests and rains and floods 
hampered trains and brought sides of mountains down 
on the main road from Nice, so that Creille and the 
Chateau d’Ecrabouilles were cut off for a fortnight 
from the outside world, and neither the families of 
Monsieur and Madame, nor the great doctor from 
Paris couidi arrive in time. There was only the old 
Dr. Carabousel of Creille, long since dead, 

Raoul dg Castelin, 'at .his wits’', end, 'summoned 
Tombarel to keep him Company. 

. ^ 3-3:9 
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I must condense into the merest statement of fact 
Tombarel’s vivid and detailed account of the happen- 
ings of one last night of howling tempest* When 
thunder and lightning and hail and everything dreadful 
centre themselves on a building on top of a hill in the 
middle of a mountain range, the racket is that of hell, 
and the terror inspired that of the Destroying Angel 
On that night two children were born, one dead, one 
living, and of the two mothers only one survived. 

Three men stood ashen-faced in the corridor outside 
the adjoining rooms, Raoul de Castelin, Dr. Carabousel, 
and TombareL 

‘‘Why not? Who is to know?” said Raoul de 
Castelin. “When she recovers consciousness and 
finds a dead child, she’ll die. If she finds a living 
child, she may recover.” 

And so, with the help of the nurse, or village mid- 
wife, sworn to secrecy, the living child of the dead 
Jacquetta replaced the dead baby of the yet living 
Marquise de Castelin. In consequence of which, all 
four of them, including the Officier de I’fitat Civil, the 
Mayor of Creille, august I'epresentative of the State, 
committed the unpardonable crime of making false 
entries — sl death and a birth — in the sacred registers 
of the French Republic! 

“You see,” said Tombarel, “that, as I said, I am 
Jam de beam drapsl And that isn’t all!” 

Said I, somewhat confused by his picturesque 
narrative: 

“Then the young lady I saw three years ago . , .?” 

Tombarel threw up his arms. ^ 

“Natur^r, She is the daughter of Jacquetta and 
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that rascal of a Marioj the mattre hotel you saw when 
I took you to visit the Chateau,’ ^ 

said I5 ‘‘I don’t quite understand. Does 
the blonde Madame de Castelin believe that the dark 
little girl is her daughter?” 

‘‘If you interrupt me like thisj eher said Tom- 
barelj lighting a cigarette, “how can I get on with my 
story?” He threw away the match. “She came 
back to life and found the baby. That ought to be 
enough for any woman. And shediad a husband who 
adored her; unfortunately he died two years afterwards 
— -killed in a motor accident. Ah! Twenty years 
isn’t such a long time as it seems. . . . People broke 
their necks in automobiles, just as they do to-day. 
If it hadn’t been an automobile, it would have been a 
horse — ^he was that kind of man. . . . Madame de 
Castelin never quite recovered from the shock. She 
is a little eccentric, even now, as doubtless you 
observed.” 

He paused, and lit another cigarette, “This story 
I am telling you,” he suddenly remarked, “is not one 
of mad gaiety.” 

I made polite reply that it was very interesting to 
me who had had the privilege of meeting Madame de 
Castelin, 

“There are so many deaths in it,” said Tombarel, 
“that you may find it morbid. The next death was 
that of the old Dr. Carabousel. And, soon after, 
Madame Zarena.” 

' “Who?’’ I asked. ^ 

“The wi,^ of Mario. I told you his na|ie. Mario 
Zarena. . . . She died in' Vencc\ whe^^ he ^had 
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rejoined her, and had lived the model life of the good 
husband and perfect little innkeeper. . . . Then one 
day he came to me. ^Monsieur Tombarel, my heart 
is broken, I can’t carry on the auberge at Vence 
v/ithout my good Zenobie, It seems that all I love die. 
La pauvre petite Jacquetta, ... I want to retire 
from the world. Do you think Madame la Marquise 
would take me back into her service? She, too, has 
greatly suffered.’ Save for his fault with Jacquetta, 
he had lived an irreproachable life. I said: ‘Go your- 
self to Madame la Marquise, and for your character 
you can count on me.’ And behold, in a day or two 
he comes to me again, sa)dng that he is installed as 
maitre d'hotel in the Chateau d’Ecrabouilles. . . . 
And then arose a situation which, for many years, I 
did not understand at all. ... I’ll try to explain to 
you,” 

All I can do is to trace the main path of Tombarel’s 
explanation through the luxuriant overgrowth of 
picturesque and imaginative detail. 

Mario came to Madame de Castelin, penitent and 
suffering. He had loved Jacquetta who, be it said, 
had never thrown herself on the mercy of Madame as 
the victim of a base seducer; she had declared her love, 
passionate, loyal and devoted for the beau Mark^ to 
the very end. That perhaps was the great bond 
between the two women. Madame herself had loved 
romantically. In her case, wealth, position and what 
not had commanded the sanction of Church and 
Society. But 'there was Jacquetta, by accident cut off 
from such sanction. All the more reaBon for the 
;great-hear|^ lady to take Jacquetta to her^ bosom. . . . 
la^ 
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And afterwards, when the romantic lover and she 
herself stood face to face, each having passed through 
furnaces, it is not contrary to the working of human 
impulses that she should have forgiven Mario and set 
him in a position as head of her household in the 
Chateau d’Ecrabouilles. 

You see, the man touched depths. Her own 
recovery had been long retarded by the tidings she had, 
of necessity, received of the joint deaths of the beau- 
tiful companion mother^ and of the child that had been 
the subject of so much exquisite communion between 

them. . , . , 

That’s the only way m which Tombarel — and I 
interpreting — could read the situation. 

Now there comes into the story the opening bud of 
what was to be the splendid Southern flower, Made- 
moiselle Sidonie de Castelin. She was a child of three 
when Mario returned to the Chateau, the idol not 
only of Madame but of the household. A beautiful, 
fetherless child in a mountain castle would appeal to 
the most frost-bitten imagination. Mario fell into an 
atmosphere of adoration. That he should bow down 
and worship was but natural; had he not done so, 
Madame would have suspected him of unregenerate 
blackheartedness and cast him forth into the outer 
darkness whence he came. You see, the stars in their 
courses warred, from the beginning, against Madame 
de Castelin. Mario was a man of peculiar suavity 
of manner and force of character. He appreciated 
shades. Am early established friendship between 
Sidonie and himself gradually transform^ itself into 
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a mutual devotion subtly defined on the part of Mario 
by the impassable barriers between servant and mistress. 
It was Mario who, with the astuteness of a diplomatist 
accredited by a suspect go\’'ernment to the Vatican, 
set aside the faded English governess and constituted 
himself governor of the simple pleasures and garden- 
walks of the child. In the meanwhile, the house ran 
like an exquisite machine, Madame had but to issue 
an order or express a desire, and the thing was done. 
In those early years of her widowhood she made many 
eccentric additions to the ChS.teau. Mario, Admirable 
Crichton, was her responsible clerk of works. Thus, 
as the years went on, Mario’s influence grew into a 
vital force, while Madame de Castelin lost colour and 
power and personality — ^and became the woman of my 
remembrance, who looked through you as she spoke at 
vague things happening far, far beyond. If you are 
to believe Tombarel, she looked through Sidonie in 
the same fashion. 

You must not, however, imagine a disconsolate 
widow living desolate with her rosebud daughter on 
the top of a mountain crag. Paris saw her for a few 
months of the year, and, as during her brief married 
life, she had a short winter season of hospitality when 
she entertained personages of the great world at the 
Chateau d’Ecrabouilles. Mario made himself Master 
of all such Ceremonies. 

'‘‘It was to impress himself, ce sacri bonhommiy^ 
said Tombarel, “upon the guests, and show that he 
was not the ccmmon rmitre d'*hStel into whose hands 
one could slip a hundred-franc note, that Jie dared to 
grow the li^e pointed beard and moustache. Did you 
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ever see a butler in your life with a beard and iiioustaclie 
like an ambassador? He invented ky le sale type^ to 
give himself importance! There were many other 
ways of making money than accepting 

Marioj then, became a personage — a Chamberlain, 
a Comptroller of the Household, an administrator of 
careless wealth; yet Admirable Crichton all the same, 
and ever the devoted slave of Mademoiselle Sidonie 
de Castelin. 

During the war the Chateau became a convalescent 
home. Sidonie was slipped into a convent Madame 
flitted through the place, unreal yet efficient Mario, 
riformi after six months’ warfare, thanks to Madame ’s 
insistence on the precarious condition of his heart, 
came back to the Convalescent Home as its responsible 
head. 

The war over, everything went on much as it had 
done before. The depreciation of her husband’s for- 
tune caused Madame de Castelin no great anxiety. 
Her own American fortune stood solid. 

Again I interrupted Tombarel This general 
sketch of affairs was growing unusually tedious. I 
wanted to know what all the fuss was about. One 
can be interested in ancient history up to a point. . . . 
The point to which he seemed to have reached was my 
meeting with Madame and Mademoiselle de Castelin 
and the apparent villain of the piece, Mario, three 
years before’. 

‘‘Listen,” said Tombarel oracularly. 

% 

' Sidonie had grown into a very bea!i|Jful young 
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womaiij and many gallants, scions of impoverished 
noble houses of F ranee, came a-wooing. More dow- 
agers still, living on great names and little else besides, 
in crumbling Chateaux all over F ranee, came a-match- 
making. Again I must remind you that Madame de 
Castelin had identified herself with the old French 
aristocracy, and, as far as admission to the Chateau 
d’Ecrabouilles and still further the bestowal of her 
daughter in marriage was concerned, had flung forth 
the wordless advertisement that no English, American, 
Italian, Greek or Argentine need apply. But Sidonie, 
for reasons known to her own heart, found to her taste 
none of the pretendants to her hand and fortune. Her 
mother frowned and sighed. Outwardly she had kept 
in touch with the modern world, but inwardly her 
development had been arrested on the day of her 
husband’s death. Sidonie was a girl of modern growth, 
nurtured, God knows how, on the spirit of feminine 
freedom. She had lived with her mother in a curiously 
remote intimacy. 

dis done, maman^'^ she would say. ^‘This 
Gaston de Feuilleres. I don’t know him. I’ve only 
seen him once, and he struck me as the most more than 
perfect imbecile that the bm Dieu ever made when 
He was tired. I, spend the rest of my life with a type^ 
like that, and be the mother of his half-witted children 
— ^for how could they be else than half-witted? Oh, 
no! The good days of Madame de Maintenon are 
passed. Let me choose for myself!” 

Sidonie was a girl of varied accomplishment and 
charm; also of considerable Southern ferve^r. It was 
the fervou|^ unsuspected by the brain and chilled by 
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the cold mist of memories of Madame de Castelin 
that led to catastrophe. 

“The most idiotic solvent of human mysteries— 
being one-sided,” said Tombarel, “is the phrase: 
‘Chenhez la femme.'' It gives one to understand thai 
no affairs are important save those which concern the 
male sex. But the affairs of women, man Dieu, are 
equally iniportant in this stew, this vast casserole oi 
male and female existence. In the puzzle of a woman’s 
life, you niust seek for the only clue — ^a man. Mon 
Dieu! Didn’t your great Shakespeare say it: ‘If a 
cat must after kind. So must gentle Rosalind!’ ” 

I acquiesced, -with the mental reservation that 
Shakespeare wrote it, but could not possibly have said 
it in the weird pronunciation of my remarkable friend 
Tombarel. ^ 

And in the most peculiarly literal sense of the word 
the accomplished Mademoiselle Sidonie de Castelin 
went after kind in the person of one Angelo Zarena, 
nephew of Mario, and, as far as I could gather from 
Tombarel, a perfectly gallant and fascinating young 
man. The war had made him. The war had raised 
him from the humble potlu to the rank of captain; it 
had covered his breast, when he wore uniform, with the 
military medal, the Croix de Guerre., with all kinds of 
palms, and the cross of Officier de la Li^on d'honneur. 

Angelo was really a devil of a fellow. But in his 
efforts to maintain himself in the rank to which he had 
attained, ho’ had fallen on evil days. Mario, Lord 
Paramount of Ecrabouilles, informed the dreamy 
Chatelaine ifho, though hearing and seeing and smell- 
ing in the present, lived in some far-away p%t, that she 
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needed an intendaniy or steward^ or bailiff^ or secretary 
— no matter what. Then the penniless hero was 
installed in the Chllteau at a substantial salary, 

^‘You may imagine,” said Tombarel, ‘^that the good 
Mario no longer lived in the servants’ hall He had 
his own suite of apartments. He ate in his own petit 
salofty and the chef brought him up the menu, just as 
he did to Madame la Marquise. Thus you see uncle 
and nephew beautifully lodged and cared for. . , . 
And, mind you, all this time, the devoted friendship 
between Mario and Sidonie continued. She stood 
between Mario and Madame, whenever Madame 
revolted against Mario’s autocracy. . . . ‘But, 
Maman, what do you know about it? The good 
Mario is devoted to us.’ . . . And so on, and so 
forth.” 

. So the handsome and romantic Angelo took up his 
abode in the Chateau, and Sidonie fell incontinently 
in love with him. He with her. 

“And — voildy^ said Tombarel. “One fine day- 
flight, elopement Mademoiselle de Castelin, the 
bearer of one of the greatest names in France, the 
heiress of American millions, goes off, sans tambmr ni 
ircmpette^ with the soldier of fortune, Angelo Zarena. 
Can you understand that?” 

“Why, yes,” I answered modestly. “The call of 
the blood. He was her own cousin,” 

Tombarel threw himself back in his chair, and his 
jaw fell \ 

“I never thought an Englishman could comprehend 
that!” ^ 

Perhapi^the greatest barrier between us , and the 
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Latin races is their preconceived idea of our psycho- 
logical obtuseness. 

hienT said hcj with a gesture of admission. 
. . . “You will all the more appreciate what follows.” 

It was a maid who, rushing into Madame’s bedroom 
at seven o’clock in the morning, had given her the 
startling news that Mademoiselle’s bed had not been 
slept in, that hurried packing had obviously taken 
place, and that neither she nor the beau saireur of an 
Angelo Zarena were to be found within the precincts 
of the Chateau. The whole staff were overwhelmed 
by consternation, most of all Monsieur Mario, who 
desired, at Madame’s pleasure, the instructions of 
Madame la Marquise. 

Madame de Castelin rose from her bed with the air 
of a ci-devant awakened to take her place in the tum- 
brils of the Revolution. With the assistance of the 
maid, garrulous and shaking with excitement, she 
made a careful toilette, and entered her boudoir. 

“Send Monsieur Mario to me.” 

Mario appeared, attired in a neat lounge suit — -it was 
only later in the morning that he changed into the 
white linen of his predilection — ^and looking, with his 
sleek, well-trimmed silvery hair and white pointed 
beard and well-cut dark face, as handsome a man of 
fifty as one could hope to meet on a May morning. 

“It is true, Mario?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“What have you to say about it?” 

She stood ipnemotional, cold-eyed, accusing. 

“I know as much about it as Madame la Marquise.” 
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^^Where are they?” 

‘^How should I know, Madame?” asked Mario, 
will telephone at once to Monsieur Tombarel 
and the Commissaire de Police,” 

think, Madame, it would be better to see Mon- 
sieur le Maire, and obtain his advice respecting the 
police,” 

Mario v/ent to a telephone in a corner of the room 
and summoned Tombarel on behalf of Madame. It 
never occurs to a Frenchman that human beings are 
not up and doing in the comparatively small hours 
of the morning. Monsieur le Maire would come at 
once. 

“You knew that this was going on between Made- 
moiselle and ?” She waved a disdainful hand. 

“I permit myself,” said Mario, with a bow, ‘‘to 
recall to Madame la Marquise that I have loved Made- 
moiselle all these years like my own daughter. I 
will go further and say that, if I were her father, I 
would entrust her, in all confidence, to my nephew, 
Angelo, who is a remarkably fine fellow.” 

Thus far Tombarel was able to repeat a coherent 
hearsay account of the conversation. When, half 
an hour afterwards, he was shown into the room, he 
found Madame de Castelin sitting in a straight-backed 
Empire chair, a drawn-faced ghost of a woman, and 
Mario comfortably sprawling on a divan with his back 
to the wall Mario sprang up as soon as Tombarel 
entered, ' , 

“My old friend,” said Madame de Gastelin, in a 
toneless voice, '“I .have sent for you at a lime of great 
'crisis,” ' , / 
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Tombarel looked from one to the other. A slam 
of morning sunshine cleft the polished floor betweer 
them. 

‘"Indeed, Madame ...” 

“Monsieur Mario Zarena has done me the honoui 
of asking me to marry him.” 

Tombarel turned on the serving-man. 

Mario? Tu esfouH 

“Fm not in the habit of being addressed as 
Monsieur le Maire.” 

“You’ll have to get used to it if you go on talking 
to me,” cried Tombarel, still using the familiar and, ir 
this case, contemptuous second person singular. “ Anc 
you, Madame la Marquise?” 

Madame de Castelin made an ineffectual gesture 
with her thin hands. 

“Sidonie ran away last night with Angelo.” 

“Angelo?” 

“My nephew,” said Mario. 

DimP^ cried Tombarel, plumping down upor 

a seat. ' 

It was not fair to land a man in a situation so fan- 
tastic at that hour of the morning. And, insteac 
of Madame storming in furious indignation, there she 
sat with haggard face below the mass of dyed corn- 
coloured hair, a bloodless and emotionless being, 

“Permit me, Monsieur le Maire,” Said Mario in hii 
suavest manner. “Allow me to explain. It is true 
that Mademoiselle de Castelin has run away witl 
Capitaine Angelo Zarena deplore it. But it is ar 
accomplished Tact ■ '. My .nepheW' must marry her, 
soon, as possible. .Madame will not give 'l%r' consent 
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and consent is necessary, seeing that Mademoiselle is 
not yet quite twenty-one. Then I have 'to tell 
Madame la Marquise, reluctantly, that it is I who will 
give the consent, seeing that Mademoiselle Sidonie 
is my daughter . . . and of my poor Jacquetta who 
died in this Chiteau so many years ago,” 

“What abominations are you talking?” cried Tom- 
barel, springing up, 

“You know even more about it than I do. Monsieur 
!e Maire,” said Mario. “Do you suppose such things 
can happen without people talking? Do you suppose 
that jackdaw of a nurse — sage-femme — ^whatever she 
was — a relation of my wife — ^would hold her tongue? 
You are innocent in the ways of this wicked world, 
Monsieur Tombarel.” 

“He had the insolence to say that to me— me — 
who have studied human nature in its elemental con- 
ditions for nearly seventy years! It was the last 
insolence.” ' A ' 

So spake Tombarel, melodramatically acting the 
■scene in my studio. 

Tombarel turned to the Marquise. 

“Again, Madame, what have you to say to this 
folly, this conspiracy?” ■ ■■ 

She passed a weary hand across her brow. 

“I don’t know. I am all overwhelmed. Disten 
. . She beckoned him to approach^ and waved 
Mario away.,/, 'She whispered,' ' “'I am not ,su'tprised. 
r never' had the „feeHng for 'Sidonie' tjjat' a':;ia»th.er 
should /have, for 'her child. ■ .Then , there;, was "^some- 
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thing that Raoul told me . * * I forget what. . . 
Her blue eyes looked through him into inchoate immen- 
sities. ‘I was content with a daughter, but I was 
not content with a changeling,’ That was what it 
must have been ... I did not know. But I felt 
it. . . .” 

‘‘One minute. ...” 

Tombarel, flaming, went to the door and flung it 
open and save a sharp command to the serthns-man : 

^^Hors d^kir 

“I retire for the moment,” said the imperturbable 
Mario. 

Tombarei went on his knees by the side of Madame 
de Castelin. 

“ trh chere amte^ tell me all that this scoundrel 
has said to you.” 

It appeared to be the prettiest stroke of blackmailj 
matured for many patient years, that one could imagine. 
The vulgar side of it reduced my old friend to despair. 
. Look at the crude facts. Mario had known from 
the beginning of Raoul de Gastelin’s desperate yet 
foolish substitution. He had gained the child’s affec- 
tion. He had planted his irreproachable nephew 
in the Chiteau. He had counted on the call of the 
blood, and things had happened as he had planned. 

Then he came forward. Mademoiselle was his 
child. He could prove it. He could prove in a Court 
of Law that the wealthy heiress, Mademoiselle Sidonie 
de Castelin, was the love-child of himself and a peasant 
girl "’of ' Crejjle. ^ ' This- proof would create ^ a,' scandal 
throughout 'the noble families of Fraiicej^'-^ith^ whom 
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the house of Castelin was inextricably allied. It would 
also involve Monsieur Tombarel, Maire de Creiile, in 
most unpleasant complications. The solution was 
simple: a formal price of silence. Let Madame de 
Castelin go through the ceremony of marriage with 
him, the faithful steward of her estates for many years, 
under that one of the three marriage settlement laws 
of France — the system of community of property; 
give her consent to the union of Mademoiselle with 
the gallant Capitaine Zarena, Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, accept him as her son-in-law, and happiness 
all round would be the result. 

Tombare! vociferated and attitudinized majestic- 
ally; he sent off the semi-inanimate Chatelaine of 
Ecrabouilles to friends in Paris; but he was eaten 
up with fear of the silver-haired and bearded satur- 
nine Mario. It is only just to say that he was as 
much concerned for Madame de Castelin as for 
himself. 

But to me there seemed a side to the matter less 
vulgar and infinitely tragic. I can only convey my 
feeling either in a few or in multitudinous words. 
There was this woman, romantically Latin, with a 
strain of restless American blood, loving and beloved, 
widowed in an instant; left with nothing but a child 
resembling neither her husband nor herself; feeling in 
her soul’s core no outpouring of instinctive maternal 
love for her; haunted through all the artificial years, 
which she devoted to vain pursuits, by some unknown 
terror, some insoluble mystery . . . always grbping, 
with'Ter, dead blue eyes, through every, ^uman: being,, 
with whom she came , in ,contact,' towards , something 
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that might be clear in the infinite distance beyond. . . . 
This aspect of things haunted me long afterwards. 

The storm was over. Tombarel rose. It was high 
time for him to get back to Creille. 

^‘So you see, mon pauvre amt^ what a desperate 
mess weVe in, Madame de Castelin and I. She is 
willing to give her consent, in spite of herself, to this 
dreadful mesaUiance. But that is not enough for the 
villainous Mario. He must marry her, and become 
Seigneur d’Ecrabouilles. Otherwise scandal, and the 
end of poor Alcide Tombarel, Maire de Creille, who 
has falsified the registers of the Republic.” 

‘‘But the eminent Maftre whom you consulted — 
what does he say?” 

“What do lawyers ever say that can ease a soul in 
pain?” said Tombarel dramatically. 

He swept his white mane and beard, and smiled. 

“IVe wearied you to death, my dear Fontenay, with 
my insignificant troubles. A thousand thanks. . . 

He was all bows and courtesies all down the stairs 
until he drove off in his little yellow car. 

A week afterwards I opened the Edairmr^ the faith- 
ful accompaniment of my morning coffee, and there, 
on the first page, was an arresting head-line. Drame 
d^Jmmr k and before my dazed eyes swam the 
dreadful reproduction of an unmistakable portrait of 
Mario Zarena. And there was his name beneath it. 

The printed facts were startling in their explicit 
commonplace. The noise of quarrelling and eventu- 
ally of revolver shots had disturbed the neighbours of k 
flat' in a good quarter of the' town. , Alairoed, they 
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rang the bell, and, getting no answer, summoned the 
police. The police found Monsieur Mario Zarena,, 
the well-known intendant of the Chateau d’Ecra- 
bouilles, stone dead, and the tenant of the flat, a Madame 
Behague, semi-conscious with a revolver wound in her 
body. Madame Behague, transported to the hospital, 
recovered so far as to confess that she had killed Mario 
Zarena and had attempted suicide. After that, she 
had collapsed and died. 

That was all. Apparently the tragedy had occurred 
late at night, just in time for the news to be rushed 
through to the Eclaireur de Nice. 

It was none of my business, but having nothing to 
do that afternoon I drove out to Creille to see my old 
friend, Tombarel Murders and suicides and sudden 
deaths, if one knows any one of the dramatic protagon- 
ists, have a w^ay of flashing scarlet across the gentle 
sky of ordinary life. 

I found Tombarel sitting peacefully beneath the 
straggling cedar in front of his house, reading a book 
and smoking a long Italian cigar. He put the book 
face downwards on the bench, and came to me, as 
usual with outstretched, welcoming arms. 

‘‘My dear friend, what a joyous surprise!’" 

^ “Not at 'all,”' said I. “Have you heard the news?” 

“In the Of course. I’ve been occupied 

with the matter all this morning. Ah !” said he, with 
an ample": ges'ture* What a ' relief! Now I' can 
breathe again. ; '/And so’ can my dear friend,, Madame 
de Castelin.”'' ^ ^ r 

“I 'Suppose' it does' simplify things,” said''d. 
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^'^Simplify? Why, it solves them. Come and sit 
down and let me tell you all about it.” 

So I sat down and listened to Xombarel. 

know what nightmares this rascal of a Mario 
had caused me? There was a moment when I felt 
he had me — like that — in the hollow of his hand.” 
It was not only a figure of speech, but a figure of action, 
TombareFs long fingers picturing the inescapable 
claws of a demon. bienJ I said to myself that 

there must be some way out for us. Then I thought 
...” He tapped his broad forehead to indicate subtle 
processes of the brain. “A fellow like Mario Zarena 
doesn’t live for eighteen years in a mountain Chateau 
like an anchorite, a celibate. . . . There is some 
woman somewhere, secret in his life. He wants to 
marry this poor afflicted lady. Aha! we shall sees 
we shall find out something about this good Monsieur 
Mario. It was easy for me to do so. The police of 
the Department of the Alpes Maritimes will tell me 
anything, I tracked down his little menage in Nice 
with the unfortunate Madame Behague* ... I didn’t 
quite know what good it would do; but in his fixed 
idea of compelling Madame de Gastelin to marry him 
it would cause him much annoyance if I interfered 
and proclaimed this liaison. It was only to put 
stumbling-blocks in his way— -you understand. It is 
our nature in the Midi to emh^tery to provide all the 
trouble we can think of for people we dislike. . . * 
Incidentally*! learned other things of our friend Mario 
and the dea ex machina that Madame Behague turned 
out to be. III learned that she was a woman of the 
most violent temper. I made it my business to visit 
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lier^ and I told her things 1 judged it useful for her to 
know. I left her with more than a suspicion that 
things would not be comfortable for Mario. . . . 
Foilay c^est ioutF He smiled at me. ‘‘Like this 
everybody is satisfied. Madame must give her con- 
sent to the marriage. She is safe from scandal, and I 
am no longer in danger of losing my position as the 
Mayor of Creille. I have always found that the hon 
DieUy with just a little suggestion^’ — his eyes twinkled 
— '“has His own way of arranging things. ...” 

He beamed with an air of complete satisfaction. 
The double tragedy seemed to arouse in him no 
emotion of horror or pity. A danger was eliminated, 
presumably by the Act of God, from his little world. 
Both the lady and himself were free from menace. 
That was all. He could now smoke his cigar and 
enjoy, in peace of mind, his comfortable leisure. 

He turned and picked up his book. “By the way, 
Biy dear friend, you know that I am trying in my old 
age to improve my English, and justement I have come 
on a passage which is not clear to me. Have the 
kindness to explain.” , 

He pointed to a sentence. The book was 
Vkar Gf Wakefie d. 

But yet, l am wondering what those expressionless 
blue eyes of Madame de Castelin are still seeking in 
the infinite distance. ■ 
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THE FAMOUS MAX CADOL 

I HAD made a few purchases at the Artists’ Materials 
shop in the Rue des Beiges and had turned to- 
wards the Croisette, when a familiar sight gladdened 
my eyes. It was an old yellow five-horse-power 
Citroen surmounted and dominated by the vast hat, 
flowing cloak and white pointed beard of Tombarel. 
The sight was pleasantly femiliar. But what gave 
the familiar sight additional interest was the presence 
of a passenger who bulged out at the other side of the 
car. As soon as he saw me, Tombarel raised both 
hands in greeting, while the docile car went on, 
nearly slaughtering a boy on a bicycle, until, by a 
trick of legerdemain, and with a nerve-racking scrunch 
of brakes and gears and everything that can discom- 
pose an automobile, it drew up dead beside me. 

He took off his hat, I took off mine, the stranger 
took off his. We exchanged handshakes. 

“Cher ami, it does one good to see you. May I 
present Monsieur Max Cadol — ^Monsieur Fontenay — 
the illustrious English painter — ^he who painted my 
portrait whjch hangs in the Marie of Creille.” 

Monsieur Max Cadol and I professed enchantment 
at the introduction. I had seen him before. Where? 
That good-humoured, yet ironical, large §allow iace, 
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illuminated by small^ piercing eyes which glittered 
like black diamonds, — his features were as well known 
to me as those of Briand or Clemenceau or Yvonne 
Printemps. 

‘‘The famous Max Cadol,” said Tombarel, “needs 
no description. You have seen him a hundred times 
on the stage.” 

“Of course I have,” said I. A hundred times was 
Provencal exaggeration. But I had certainly seen 
him half a dozen times in the little Paris theatres 
where one laughs oneself sick at topsy-turvy naughti- 
ness. Of course. The famous Max Cadol. His 
name now was as familiar in my ears as any house- 
hold word. That jolly satirical face had smiled at 
one for years from every advertisement column in 
Paris. ... 

“Monsieur Cadol,” said I, “I am indebted to you 
for many care-free hours.” 

“Monsieur,” said he, “I accept the tribute, although 
I am the most serious of men.” 

“Bah!” said TombareL “Don^t believe him. A 
Marseillais, son of a Marseillais whose name was 
actually Marius, serious? Ah, no !” 

Tombarel beamed radiantly. He clapped Cadol on 
the shoulder and shook him affectionately. He was 
evidently highly delighted at parading the eminent 
comedian before me. 

“It is I who know him. I knew him at his mother’s 
breast 'Am 1/ not his godfather?” " ' 

“It is true, \ Monsieur,” said- Cadol' apologetically. 
“And That why I am ■ what I am.”, ^ ; 

' cried 'Tombarel. ,, 
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“In the meanwhile, cher amu what are you doing 
in Cannes?” I asked. 

They had come to meet Madame Cadol, who had 
been staying with friends. They were to take her 
back in the afternoon to Creilie, where Cadol had been 
visiting Tombarel. Delicacy forbade my inquiring 
how Madame Cadol with probable luggage could be 
fitted into the already overburdened two-seater. 

Until the afternoon, I asked, what were they going 
to do? ' 

“He is taking me to lunch at the Ambassadeurs. 
I am the last of the old Frenchmen who loves to eat 
beautifully in discreet quietj but he is a modem. 
He insists on orchestras that drag your stomach away 
from your food and on asparagus at a hundred francs 
a stick. He has la folk des grandeurs.''’’ 

At being accused of megalomania, Monsieur Max 
Cadol laughed indulgently. 

^^Tkns^ tknSy^ said he, “if one can’t eat beautifully 
at the Ambassadeurs of Cannes, where else in the town 
could he suggest? Where can discreet peace be found 
that is not combined with execrable nourishment?” 

I caught an appealing glance from TombareL I 
knew the old man disliked the gorgeous palaces de- 
voted to the feeding of cosmopolitan opulence. He 
dressed like an old Provencal gentleman: lapel-less 
jacket fastened at the neck, a bit of white dog-colkr 
showing above it, and a great foulard bow-tie, blue 
with whit^ spots, almost hiding the waistcoat open- 
ing. People looked and pointed at him in crowded 
haunts of %hion. Tombarel hated to be looked and 
pointed at ' • 
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Curbing a prolix tendency, I may say that I per- 
suaded both of them to lunch at my villa. There my 
old friend would have his discreet quiet and eat, if 
not beautifully, at least with satisfaction. My cook 
adores Tombarel, ever since the day when insisting 
on having her summoned to the dining-room, he con- 
gratulated her, with flowery encomium, on a dish that 
had peculiarly taken his fancy. If there were not 
sufficient material in the house, or if necessary viands 
were not procurable by telephone, she would have cut 
the most delicate noisettes from her own plump and 
well-cared-for body in order to furnish forth a repast 
worthy of Monsieur Tombarel. 

My invitation was founded on gastronomic rock. 
Tombarel declared that he was always abusing my 
hospitality. I countered by saying that it was I who 
abused his at Greille. At last he consented, assuring 
his petit fiUeul^ his little godson, the fleshy, forty- 
year-old famous comedian, that the noblest work of 
God was the cook of one who combined within him- 
self the soul of an Englishman and the palate of a 
F renchman. 

\ We spent the merriest couple of hours. Tombarel 
told tales of Marius Cadol, his contemporary at the 
B'^aux-Arts, a pure-blooded son of Marseilles, whO' 
made the joy of the studios and the Quartier Latin. 

A handsome type, with a full black beard, stiff as 
a hedgehog^s /prickles, cut fan-wise 5 a Beard of the^ 
Cannebifere, ■ 'A^ man of magnificent exaggerations.' 
It was Be, declared Tombarel,, who was |;he hero of 
the great Marius story 'about the sheep. 
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Now you must bear in mind the fact that “Marius” 
is the generic name for the Marseillais, just as “Pat” 
is for the Irishman — ^and countless are his traditional 
adventures. I asked for the sheep story. 

“It’s like this,” said Tombarel, “Marius and a 
friend were in a railway carriage. They passed by a 
meadow on which gfazed a vast flock of sheep. 

“ wonder how many sheep there are,’ said the 
friend. 

“Marius looks out of the window. ‘Two thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-th je.’ 

“ ‘But how can you tell that?’ 

“‘It’s very simple,’ replied Marius. ‘I counted 
the legs and divided by four.’ ” 

A wonderful fellow, Marius Cadol, master of the 
gaUjdde\ which is the special Provencal word for a 
joke with a swagger. And a fine painter. ^^Tiensy^ 
said Tombarel. “That little bit of a market place in 
the South which I have in my dining-room at Creille, 
which you admire so much — ^that is a Cadol.” I had 
forgotten the name of the artist; but I remembered 
the picture all aglow with golden melons and red 
tomatoes and bold fresh green leeks and the burning 
duskiness of the market-wor. n in her striped apron 
and scarlet shawl, and the qm r of sunlight through 
pure dry air. 

“A great artist, Monsieur,” I cried to his son. 

My tone of conviction pleased him. 

“Claude* Monet was his master and his god,” said 
he, “If he had lived— who knows? But, alaS, it 
was not to Jbe.”' 

: Then I remembered Tombarel telling me, long ago, 
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of the obscure genius who had painted the picture. 
How he had died young, his hand clutching at the 
skirts of Fame, and Fortune elusively awaiting him, 
ever farther off, just beyond his grasp. 

‘‘But what a manl” cried Toixibarel. “A master- 
piece of the Supreme Artist. Listen, I will tell you 
a true story. It was a model, ‘'She had sat for him. 
One day she was knocked down by an omnibus. Y ou 
may think it funny in these days of automobiles that 
anybody could have been run over by an omnibus, 
with an umbrella over the driver’s head, and three 
jogging horses 5 but such things did happen. She 
was maimed for life. As a model no more chance. 
Marius knew nothing about it until weeks afterwards 
when she appeared in his studio — he had just in- 
stalled himself in a studio of his own —not what you 
princes of art, my dear Fontenay, call a studio— but a 
barn—” 

“Pardon, my friend,’’ said I. “Am I not also of 
the Beaux-Arts, and haven’t I passed through all 
that . . 

I had. My God! How I had shivered in that 
jSrst Montparnasse studio of mine in wintry Paris, 
when my blue fingers could scarcely feel the brush ! 

Tombarel made his apologetic acknowledgment— 
in his grand manner— and resumed his story. 

There was the limping model with a rickety baby 
in her arms, born prematurely in hospital. She told 
her ’ story, 

“What'. I say 'is' true,” .said' Tombarel, “because I 
was there.”/ ' '' 

.The ■ child, " asked M'arius. Cadolj whosevwas it? 
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She heaved the traditional Quieri sahef shoulders. 
At any rate Marius had no share in the paternity. 

‘‘But, my poor girl, why do you come to me?” he 
asked. 

“Because you have a brave heart and come from 
the Midi like myself, and all the others from the 
North.” 

“It is they who are the rich ones. They manu- 
facture steam engines and nails and armatures for 
women’s corsets in the North. Have you ever heard 
of anyone in the South possessed of money? This 
is all I have in the world.” 

He pulled out a few silver coins. She began to 
cry. He rose. 

“Oh, my God! Don’t do that. Women’s tears 
scald me like lava from Vesuvius. Here, take this to 
Pere Laroque in the Rue Bonaparte and get what 
you can,” 

He slipped from an easel a finished picture which 
he had, with ambitious hopes, destined for the sakn^ 
It was all he could give. 

“That picture now is in New York,” said Tom'- 
bare!. “It passed through many hands, until an 
American dealer gave a hundred thousand francs for 
it, just before the war. ... He was a man like that, 
of extravagant generosities, was Marius Cadol, the 
father of this good-for-nothing here.” 

“I have been equally fortunate in my choice of 
godfathers,’'^ said Max Cadol politely. 

“ cried Tombarel, in high good humour. 

“If only I fead been fortunate in my choke of god- 
sons. /Unhappily 'godsons 'are thrust' upon one ^ by 
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one’s friends. A poor innocent — -a kilogram or two 
of flesh with rudimentary features engendered by those 
we love. ^You will be godfather^ my old and trusted 
friend, to this miracle that Fifine and I have worked 
between us. You are the only man in the world to 
whom we would confide this sacred responsibility.’ 
And the old and trusted friend is imbecile enough to 
be flattered. I, godfather to a miraculous infant? 
He is overwhelmed by the honour. He consents. 
And then he lays up for himself enough worries to 
kill all the Directors of Foundling Asylums in the 
civilized world. Especially if he happens to be the 
Mayor of Creille. Ah, hon DieuV^ He sipped his 
liqueur brandy — lunch was over and we were sit- 
ting on the terrace — parf ait. My dear Max, 
do you regret — ^what shall I call it ? — the baroque, the 
rococo, of the Restaurant des Ambassadeurs of the 
Casino of Cannes ?’*" 

Max Gadol made appropriate rejoinder. If he had 
not adequately expressed his appreciation of my hos- 
pitality, it was the fault of his godfather who had 
been talking all the time. 

^^yete donne la par ole y petit vaurieUi^ said TombareL 
He gave the little ne’er-do-weel-^ — fifteen stone of 
obvious prosperity — ^his turn. 

haven’t my cue,” laughed the actor. can’t 
gag at a second’s notice. Meanwhile Monsieur Foii- 
tenay will allow a parched Parisian to drink in his 
fill of all that” * 

He waved a hand to the cobalt blue of the Medi- 
terranean that lay flat^before us. My homeds perched ' 
on a hill, and behind' it is' the' old Rue de Frejus, now 
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called the Rue Georges Clemenceau, and perpendicu- 
larly behind it is the coast road leading to the Esterels. 
Outside the drawing-room window is the tiny rocky 
terrace where we sat, commanding the sea and sky 
and the near islands, Ste. Marguerite and St. Honorat 
on the left and the long ever-changing Esterel hills 
on the right melting down into a vanishing-point 
far away in the thin aquamarine haze. It was a 
still April afternoon 5 one of the days which we inhabi- 
tants of the Cote d’Azur call specifically blue day.” 
One of the days whose unspeakable gold and azure 
beauty gives you an ache in the heart. 

^‘It is true,” said Max Cadol, to whom I was clum- 
sily expressing myself. ‘‘It is regret. It is beauty 
more than one can bear. It is the nostalgia of immor- 
tality,” 

“He would impress you with the idea that he is a 
poet and a philosopher,” said Tombarel, sweeping his 
pointed white beard, “but I know him better.” 

“A man is never a hero to his godfather,” said Max 
GadoL 

“Especially if he happens to be Mayor of Creille,” 
said Tombarel, repeating himself. “If you only 
knew what I have suffered at the hands of this poet 
and philosopher and hero.” 

Cadol lit a cigar. Its blue smoke toned in with 
the blue of the sky. There was a span of silence. 

Presently, with a glint of his dark eyes and a ges- 
ture, Gadofcdrew my attention to the old man, drowsing 
in his long cane chair. We laughed and drew our 
seats to thoi precipitous edge of the terrace. It was 
only then, ^ while, Tombarel slept, that'^ I Tegan^ to' 
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realize the Southern fascination of Max CadoL Like 
his fatherj subject of Tombarel’s panegyric, he was a 
son of Marseilles, born, and bred. If he had talked 
through lunch as he talked now, he would have wiped 
out my dear old friend. But he had done nothing 
of the kind. I loved him for his beautiful self-efface- 
ment before Tombarel Here was a man, an artist 
to his marrow, vibrating to that marrow with imag- 
inative, inconsequential yet delightful truths, who, 
with a great courtesy, an urbane self-restraint, had 
suffered genially his eclipse by the septuagenarian 
Tombarel i an old man, who, although a certain 
magic in him made them live, had after all evoked, 
for our entertainment, only the ghosts of the past. 

Perhaps we English don’t sufficiently appreciate the 
root principle of French life — the Latin root principle 
of the gens families. Max Cadol’s family had all gone 
to glory. But the spiritual branch, his godfather, 
remained, to his Romano-Gallic mind, sacrosanct. 

Tombarel, however, asleep in the long cane chair. 
Max Cadol burgeoned into delicious exuberance. He 
had the born comedian’s face of india-rubber which 
could be contorted into any expression he pleased. 
He too, it became evident, wm a master of the 
jade. He recounted some of the malicious pranks in 
which he delighted. There was one, for instance, in 
which he took his revenge on a conceited and insolent 
fellow-actor, one Perodot, in a play; They had an 
important scene together in which Perodot, at his 
instigation, ' was suliposed-to, get' drunk on glass after 
glass of brandy. As on> the stage the world over, the 
liquid was either weak''coffee or coIoured^ water. But^ 
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one night Cadol caused a bottle of real brandy to be 
set before him. 

took the i^rst glass/’ said Cadol, with appro- 
priate gesture, ‘‘as usual, and poured it down his 
throat. He choked, he spluttered, he coughed, the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. I thumped his back, 
I gagged. '‘AK petite you’ll not make me 

believe that this is the first time you have drunk 
cognac. Look at your nose. Once it was red with 
good wine; now it is blue with alcohol.’ The aud- 
ience thought it was part of the play and roared with 
laughter. And there he was below his breath belch- 
ing at me all the pretty words his concierge of a mother 
had taught him as a child. Un sale type^ celuiAa. He 
recovered. I went on with my part So did he. I 
poured out another glass of brandy. He drank it— 
but this time carefully. There was a bit of dialogue, 
and another drink — -and so on. It was ‘business.’ 
He couldn’t escape. I made him drink the whole 
decanter. It was essential to the play that he should 
drink it, because somebody else had to come in and 
find the decanter empty. His drunken scene was a 
succh fm. It’s unbelievable how drunk he was. His 
drunkenness was beyond the art of the most inspired 
actor. He clawed for support at invisible chairs, he 
pushed a table half across the stage, he clung to a 
bird-cage belonging to my innocent daughter who 
kept canaries, and pulled it down and fell on his face 
when he tried to pick it up. Lhad to help him to his 
feet and push him off at the wings, and his ^C&chm! 
mhonP as ke disappeared -convulsed' the 'audience. A 
minute or two afterwards, the curtain of the second 
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act fell. ' For the first time in his life an audience 
called for Perodot. But Perodot' was far beyond the 
call of glory. If life is not ironical^ Monsieur Foil- 
tenay, it has no meaning.” 

With such innocent discourse did the famous Max 
Cadol entertain me, until my venerable friend, Tom- 
barel, woke up. • Cadol looked at his watch, and sprang 
to his feet. He must be going. Tombarel too. The 
Cadols were his guests — or so I imagined. Cadol 
addressed his godfather. 

‘Hf you think Francine is going back now to Creille, 
you’re mistaken. I must meet her at the Casino. If 
there are no chemin^de--fer tables yet, she will play 
houle. Ah, mon Dieul that dear little woman is 
costing me a fortune. Last year at Aix-Ies-Bains she 
won a hundred thousand francs.” 

‘*Then how does she cost you—- — ?” asked Tom- 
barel, perplexed. 

‘‘Because, when I keep her company, like a good 
husband, I lose twice as much as she wins.” 

“How are you getting to Creille?” I asked, still 
curious as to the carrying capacity of the diminutive 
two-seater. 

Tombarel explained with a great gesture of his 
delicate hands. “These idols of the populace, they 
have gigantic limousines of a thousand horse-power.” 

“A poor little rickety Voisiri, Monsieur, which I 
gave to my wife a hundred years ago.” 

“Painted red. It flies through the air like an 
Insolent flamingo. ' vYou must' have noti«d it on the 
Croisette,” said'^ Tombarel. 
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I had noticed it^ as I was ‘ following my guests in a 
horse cabj on our luncheon-ward way. A devil of a 
flaunting up-to-date car. And, in it, I had observed 
a remarkably attractive and tastefully dressed woman. 
So that was Madame Cadol, 

'^The laws of hospitality,” said I to Tombarel, 
‘"don’t seem to compel you back to Creille, whereas 
they counsel me to keep you here for a while.” 

He acknowledged the profundity of my suggestion. 
Cadol took his leave in a fioritura of thanks and com- 
pliments. I must do him the great honour of meet- 
ing his wife. In a day or two they would be staying 
in Cannes, at the Carlton. The visit to Creille was 
twofold in its purpose: first, that he should see some- 
thing of his beloved godfather; secondly, that Madame 
Cadol should pay her duty to her father and mother. 

At the latter announcement I gaped. I knew all 
the inhabitants of the tiny, God-forgotten mountain 
town of Creille. Who on earth could be the parents 
of the pretty and luxurious lady of whom I had caught 
a glimpse.^ 

I put the question to Tombarel, as soon as we had 
seen Max Cadol drive off in the great red touring-car, 
beside which Tombarel’s yellow five-horse-power 
Citroen dwindled to the size of a row-boat abeam of 
the Olympic, 

“Madame Cadol?” said he. “Why, she is the 
daughter of our friend Guiol.” 

Guiol, as# you know, was the owner of the vast 
emporium on the wizened Place de la Mairie, known 
for kilometrgs around as the “Arcades de Creille,” 
where one could buy anything from a sheet of fancy 
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notepaper and envelope to a ball-dress of pink satin 
trimmed with white lace. 

‘‘Guiol?” I cried. ‘‘I never heard of a. daughter. 
A S01I5 yes. Ferdinand. I know ail about him.” 

‘‘The scope of human knowledge, my dear friend,” 
said Tombarel serenely, “is so illimitable that there 
is no conceivable ignorance which is inexcusable. 
Can you tell me off-hand how many square miles there 
are in the Republic of Ecuador? Can you trace the 
descent of Prince Lichtenburg-Fiirstein of Germany? 
Can you tell me the maiden name of the grandmother 
of Monsieur le Prefet des Alpes Maritimes? No. 
Then why worry about your ignorance of the fact 
that Guiol had a daughter?” 

I assured him that the revelation would not cause 
me a sleepless night, and invited him upstairs, for 
this little talk had taken place in the hall. Like 
prudent inhabitants of the Coast, we stayed indoors, 
in the drawing-room, whence we could see the beauties 
of sea and sky and defy the Puckish impishness of 
the descending sun. 

“ Y es. It’s true,” said Tombarel. “F rancine 

Cadol is the daughter of Guiol. It seems to me that 
I have never ceased marrying that young woman. 
What it is to be Mayor of Creille! You think it is a 
tiny speck of nothing at all in a world vibrating with 
your Londons and Parises and New Yorks and Chi- 
cagos. . . . But all the same, it is a little conglom- 
eration of human souls, each as importani; to itself — 
and tO;.the hn of Mussolini, ^Made** 

moiselle Mistinguett and- " the. Queen pf , England. 
'There are the -same cosmic, forces at ^ work in my- little. 
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kingdom of a thousand souls as in the vast social organ- 
ization of an Empire. And it is because an infinitesi- 
mal burgj hidden from man in the multitudinous 
bosom of the Alpes Maritimes, like Creille, has its life 
apart from the vast social organization, that I, le bon 
mmx pere Tombarel, Mayor of Creiile, have my 
responsibilities. We are too far from the law to invoke 
it with any comfort or satisfaction. They come to 
me who know no more of law than your boot. I tell 
them this, that or the other and they go away satis- 
fied. Mon Dim! If Monsieur le Prefet knew what 
I had done, as Mayor of Creiile, either he would die 
of bureaucratic shock, or I should be a convict in 
Devil’s Island. I have to keep these thousand rebel- 
lious souls in order. Mon cher ami^ believe me — 
it’s a dog’s life!” 

There was something real in his envisagemerit of 
his microscopic realm. You must remember that 
Tombarel was not quite the ordinary Mayor of an 
insignificant townlet. He was rooted in the soil. He 
had the tremendous prestige of aristocratic birth. He 
had his own flamboyant yet keen personality. He 
was not so much the official Mayor, but the patriarch, 
the all-deciding god of that simple community of 
human souk Although he cursed his responsibilities 
in fantastic terms, his responsibilities weighed on him 
heavily. : 

‘^You were talking,” said I, '^of Guiol’s daughter.” 
is tjiue,” said' Tombarel. " ‘‘She was a very 
pretty girl 'in those days.” 

“Whatdi^ys?”' 

“Before the war.; The Thing happened 'in. the 
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January of 1 9 1 4. The great Thing. But events had 
naturally been preparing themselves some months 
before. Fraiicinej as I say, was very pretty. She 
had light bronze hair and gold glints in her dark 
brown eyes and a skin fairer than that of Monsieur 
and Madame GuioL And a good girl too. Her 
parents saw to it that their children had all the clammy 
bourgeois virtues. So when young Dominique Lem- 
oineau came all gloved and frizzed to ask for the hand 
of Francine, and Guiol called her in and presented the 
suitor as one who had been accepted, she said: 

Papaj and to Dominique, with a blush: ^Fous me 
flatten beaucoup^ Monsieur,'* And as far as one could 
see, everything went well.” 

Now it happened, Tombarel went on to say, that 
young Maximilien Cadol had been sternly, wholly and 
finally rejected not only by Guiol, but by Madame 
Guiol as well Max was an actor, a cabotin^ a member, 
as far as the French linen-draper’s point of view can 
be expressed in English, of a troupe of strolling mum- 
mers, — ^He wasn’t even a societaire of the Comedie 
Frangaise; not even a leading actor in a great Paris 
theatre. He was plying an unimportant part in a 
touring company. Guiol regarded the highly skilled 
artists who are sent round by the Tournees Baret as 
scallywags despised and rejected by the capital. 

It was in vain that Tombarel pressed the young 
man’s suit. To call the son of the great painter, 
Marius Cadol, a gentleman, a man of honour, furtlier- 
more his own godson, a sale cahotln was to insult him, 
Tombarel, Guiol yielded an inch or tw|? of ground. 
He had ho desiretojnsult Mbnsieurie Maire, although 
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possibly, in his heart, he wished the mistral would 
take the old aristocrat unawares and kill him, so that 
he could reign in his stead. There was always a great 
gulf fixed between Guiol and Tombarel; not only the 
picturesque expanse of cobblestones with its fifteenth- 
century well-head in the middle of the Place de la 
Mairie, that lay between his shop ‘^Aux Arcades de 
Creille” and the Mairie, but that between the bour- 
geois and the member of the old nobility. Tombarel 
and the peasant vine-grower, Pere Capenas, were close 
friends, united by all kinds of queer bonds of atavistic 
sympathy. Guiol could be friends with neither! . . . 
But, of course, he must not insult the Mayor* Like 
that rascal of a Habbakuk re-immortalized by Vol- 
taire, Tombarel was capable of anything. Guiol was 
secretly afraid of him, Tombarel could twist up his 
moustaches and stick out his beard with a Henri 
Quatre swagger on occasion, and look very fierce 
indeed. 

So Guiol changed his ground. What income had 
the charming godson of Monsieur le Maire? As Mon- 
sieur Maximilien Cadol drew a hundred francs a week 
for the duration only of his sporadic engagements, he 
could be regarded, in a prospective father-in-law^s 
eyes, as having no income at all Guiol could not 
give a dowry to his daughter in order that she should 
marry even the most excellently parented and highly 
vouched-for gentleman with no visible means of 
support. ■ ^ ■ 

Tombarel had to yield. 

enfan^ he had said to Max, then a slender, 
sallow, india-rubber-faced young man, ^‘IVe done my 
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best. But the sacre bonho7nfne has reason on his side. 
You can’t live on air. You’re not a chameleon,” 

“You think so? It changes colour— imitates, 
doesn’t it? Here is GuioL” 

The young actor suddenly dwarfed his figure, puffed 
out his cheeks, twisted up his nose, touched his hair, 
glared out of his eyes, made his mouth like that of a 
fish, and wheezed out: 

“But it is impossible, I tell you. Impossible.” 

^^Mais c^€St Gulol tout cracheV’ cried Tombarel in 
delighted amazement. “You have a beautiful future,” 
said he, with enthusiasm. “Why didn’t you exhibit 
your divine gift to Giiiol?” 

Max Cadol sighed. “If I were a tragedian, do you 
think I could have impressed him by declaiming 
Racine?” 

Well, Max was definitely discarded as a suitor for 
the hand of Francine. That is historical fact. 

You may want to know, as I did— TombareFs nar- 
rations, although picturesque beyond my powers of 
reproduction, were invariably discursive — how Max 
Cadol became acquainted with Mademoiselle Francine 
GuioL, ^ 

mon vieuxy^ said Tombarel in reply to my 
question, somewhat wearily, for he resented trivial 
interruption, ^‘was. he not the son of my dearest 
friend? he not my godson? When hard times 

pressed him and he desired the health-giving air of 
the mountains, what more natural than th# he should 
instal himself under my roof, the only home he had 
in the" world? ,His room waS' always' then' 'ready for 
■him, as. it is 'to thisy'day*.; • And Creilie is' not like Paris 
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or York, where two human units can walk for 
a hundred years without meeting each other. It is 
very simple, how Max met Francine.” 

“And did she, in your old poet’s phrase, return 
his flame?” , ^ ' 

“You want to know too much,” replied Tombarel, 
blowing a cloud of cigarette smoke. “ How do you 
suppose I am acquainted with the repressed sexual 
emotions of the well-brought-up daughters of linen- 
drapers?” 

That was a poser. “Anyhow,” said I, “Max 
Cadol was dismissed and, as far as Mademoiselle 
Francine was concerned, disintegrated.” 

“Now you tread the ground of common sense,” 
said Tombarel. “He was.” 

On the heels, apparently, of Max Cadol, came 
Dominique Lemoineau. 

Now Lemoineau, closely connected with Giiiol by 
the business bonds of linen-drapery, was a young man 
of unquestionable substance, the Managing Director 
under the more managing directorship of an aged 
mother — ^he being the only child of a flabbergasted 
elderliness the truly great shop of Lemoineau et 
Cie in the Avenue de la Gare in Nice/ Lemoineau 
et Cie were financially interested in the “Arcades de 
Creille,” Guiol, in moments of expansion at the 
caf^, let it be understood that the “Arcades de 
Creille” ' had a subsidiary branch in Nice,; which he 
permitted to trade under the style of Lemoineau et 
Compagniei* ^ 

Anyhow, there is no difficulty in 'seeing how Dorn- 
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inique Lemoiiieau became acquainted with Franciiie 
GuioL They had known each other for years. The 
Nice firm kept a personal eye on its interests in Creille. 
Neither is there any bar to one’s imagining how it 
came to pass that the impeccable young Managing 
Director of Lemoineau et Cie fell in love with the 
bronze-haired Francine Guiol of the Venetian skin 
and dark brown eyes irradiated by golden glints. 

I had only caught a glimpse of a curiously arresting 
lady, and that glimpse, supplemented by TombareFs 
picture of her youth, convinced me that any young 
man who, at first sight, did not offer her his heart, 
lungs, liver and whatever money-bags he possessed, 
was but a creature with the temperament of a hunk 
of protoplasm. 

This old devil of a Tombarel, with his gestures and 
his laughing eyes and his glowing mastery of words, 
would have made the Ancient Mariner look like the 
silliest ass of a story-teller that ever bored mankind. 

‘‘What was he like, our young friend Dominique 
Lemoineau?” I asked. 

Comma tous las moinemx is la terra said Tom- 
barel 

Now, moinaau being a sparrow, I conceived a wrong 
impression of the young Managing Director, who 
resembled all the sparrows of the earth. 

On further inquiry, I learned that you could see a 
hundred of his counterparts during half an hour’s 
stroll through the real Nice unfrequented^^by English 
and Americans. Before the war there would be half 
^ a dozen of them, any day, at the old Cafo. dt-ia'^R^gence, 

• at'the corner of the Avenue- de.k^Gare and-the place 
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Massena. When Tombarel got down to personal 
detail, I learned that he was a wise, indefinitely 
featured young man, wearing thin silky black hair 
wherever hair would grow on a human face, and 
dark-tinted spectacles. Sitting at the cafe he would 
push his hat towards the back of his head so as to 
show a high, intellectual forehead. He had his 
vanities, had Dominique Lemoineau. He was in 
the habit of wearing grey lisle-thread gloves so as to 
hide podgy yet stringy hands. The gloves were of 
correct yellow dogskin when he made his demand iii 
marriage. 

I must confess that what worried me in the course 
of TombarePs story was the reconciliation of the 
physical presentation of the girl Francine of the vivi<l 
colouring with the ^^Otdy and ‘‘Ow/, Mon-- 

sieur^^ of the flabby, characterless little bourgeoise 
who accepted Domi nique. 1 1 had been my experience, 
both as a man of the world and as a portrait-painter 
by profession, that young women of Venetian Titian- 
esque colouring, don’t say and 

like blonde-haired dolls whom you squeeze in the 
middle; or if they do say it, there’s a deyil of a lot 
inside them that remains unsaid. On the other hand, 
cheap convent training in abysmal ignorance, immut- 
able tradition, the inexorable law of Family, the 
barbed-wire restrictions of a F rench provincial house- 
hold, would be enough to reduce to pulp sans volition 
and initiative a reincarnation of Astarte, 

At thisT^tiod of the story,' I had to accept Fran- 
cine as a nejpulous human being conceivable only by 
aiivintellectual elfortr — ^and'so, I am’ afraid, must 'you. 
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Whatever tumults of rebellion may have raged within 
her bosom^ she presented an unruffled countenance to 
the world. She exchanged tepid letters with her 
school-friends of the convents and to such as didn’t 
know him described her fiance as a very niccs good- 
looking young man with a beautiful black beard and 
a beautiful position in Nice. 

^^C^est un jeune homme serteux^'’ she wrote. And 
when in French you call anybody serious, you mean 
that he attends to his job and doesn’t play the fool. 
Lemoineau would devote the same scrupulousness to 
his duties as a husband as he did to his duties as a 
responsible man of business. The prospect held no 
glamour. But joy had played little part in her life. 
Convent merriment, after all, was insipid, of domestic 
joviality she had had no experience; and she took it 
for granted that Dominique, when he came a-courting 
to Creille, should politely leave his gaiety, as he did 
his umbrella, in the halL The remote bourgeoisie of 
France are still governed by the traditions long since 
thrown to the winds by Paris. As a general rule, 
Francine only saw Dominique in the presence of one 
of her parents, when he was on his best behaviour. 
On the rare occasions when they were alone together 
his behaviour was of his extra special best 

triste rmeur^’’ sighed TombareL A dull dog, 
said he, with his soul enveloped in metres and metres 
of flannelette. As you will have perceived, Tombarei 
was prejudiced against linen-drapers. Aec} his pre- 
judice'^- grew all the stronger .when, Max Cadol haying 
obtained a Paris engagement, and leapi^d suddenly 
, into fame apd fortune,, he ..again approached -Mtosieur 
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Guiol, and was rebuffed by the accomplished fact of 
the engagement 

The wedding was fixed for a date in the middle of 
January. The period preceding it was one of feverish 
activity. Madame Lemoineau found a little apart- 
ment of five rooms — salle de hainsj ma cherel 'Tmt ce 
qtdily a de confort modernel — in the Rue Rossini^ where 
there was always sun between nine and ten in the 
morning; and, aided by an aged Cousin Hortense who, 
since Madame Lemoineau’s widowhood, had shared 
in the responsibilities of Dominique’s uplsringing, she 
had furnished it exquisitely in walnut. The salon 
suite, upholstered in broad-striped red and gold satin, 
the broad-striped red and gold curtains, and a blue and 
pink carpet, guaranteed to be of old Persian design, 
gave the room an air of fantastic and luxurious beauty. 

Meanwhile, Guiol did his best. The wholesale 
house with whom he dealt offered generous discount 
in the matter of household linen, and Cristophe et C$e 
of Paris quoted him special prices for silver plate. 
Madame Guiol worked miracles in the economic pro- 
vision of dainty underwear for the bride. They did 
things well, Madame Lemoineau and the .Guiols. 
After all, they hadn’t respectively an only son and an 
only daughter to marry every day of the week. 

The day came. With it came a dozen or so strag- 
gling males, some aunts and cousins of the Lemoineau 
family and ^bout as many of the kinsfolk of the Guiols. 
The neW''H6teI du Commerce at , the entrance'of 
Creille, on |he drop in the mountain road, was full, 
A; stray commercial traveller, desirous: of .placing orders 
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for a line of scented soap, had to sleep on the billiard 
table of the Cafe Pogomas opposite, where all the pop™ 
ulatioii had gathered to discuss the wedding; for it was 
a wonderful day in Creille. Every woman woke up 
that morning to the exciting realization that Made- 
moiselle Francine Guiol was to be married. They 
whipped their sluggish menfolk into a semblance of 
enthusiasm. Mademoiselle Francine was not only a 
Creilloise, born and bred, like themselves, but, by her 
beauty and wealth, the undisputed princess of Creille. 

Y ou see, then, the whole of the crazily built narrow- 
streeted, cobble-paved, wind-swept, sun-glorified, sour- 
smelling town all agog with excitement from early 
morning. The crumbling Place de la Mairie, with its 
arcaded sides draped in tricolour, was thronged. The 
fire brigade turned up in their helmets. The muni- 
cipal band, with their weird tin wind instruments and 
their fifes and their drums, took up their position in 
a corner of the square. The shutters were up on 
Guiol’s vast emporium beneath the arcades. All eyes 
were fixed on the windows above, behind which the 
Guiol family had their domestic being. 

Opposite the emporium the grey old Mairie dreamed 
ill the morning’s sunshine. The policeman of Creille, 
a sergent de vilk — in more spacious and infinitely re- 
gretted days his predecessor had been a gendarme 
with a devil of a cocked hat and a sabre — ^kept a clear 
passage-way from shop to Mairie. There was excite- 
ment when Tombarel, in evening dress, gi^rt with tri- 
colour sash, and accompanied by the Conseil Municipal, 
in heterogeneous attire— their susceptibilities would 
have suffered if Tombarelj. riWr de Crdlk^ had played 
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the democratic zany and derogated from his ceremonial 
dignity — marched into the venerable building. 'I'here 
was more excitement when an automobile drove up 
to the doors of the Maine, whence issued the bride- 
groom, also in evening dress, and Madame Lemoineau, 
in lavender silk and lace of a fashion that might have 
been inaugurated by a housemaid of the Empress 
Eugenie, and Cousin Hortense in some sort of unre- 
markable subfusc raiment. 

A few moments afterwards the bridal procession 
crossed the little square. Guiol, obese, swallow- 
coated, silk-hatted; the bride, conventionally bridal 
in 'white, veiled and orange-blossomed; Madame 
Guiol, in magenta velvet. 

^^Mon DteuP^ lamented Tombarel. “You see what 
it is to be Mayor of Creille. I, with the soul of an 
artist, an old student of the Beaux- Arts, to have to 
link myself up with the intimate affairs of a woman 
who attires herself in magenta velvet!” 

The correct young man of the expressionless face, 
rendered more expressionless by his tinted spectacles 
and the silky hairiness that confused his features, was 
duly married, according to the laws of the Republic, 
by Tombarel, Mayor of Creille. Documents were 
signed. Tombarel reduced his speechifying to a 
minimum, knowing that he must deliver an official 
allocution at the banquet, after the religious ceremony. 

For the feligious ceremony all was prepared in the 
•quaint Romanesque Church, just as you leave the 
Place de la Maine by the twenty-yards long Rue de 
Paradis. It overlooked the precipitous valley, not fer 
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from the jutting headland where, in after time, was 
to stand the marble trumpeter calling to the wild 
echoes of the gorge. 

There, in the crowded little church, its nave roof 
supported on ninth-century columns and rounded, 
childishly moulded arches, its aisles Gothic, its choir 
grotesquely late seventeentli-century baroque, were 
the peculiar twain united before the face of the 
Almighty. 

In French sociology one has to recognize this some- 
what humorous fact The French Republic doesn’t 
officially recognize the authority of the Almighty, and 
the Almighty, naturally, doesn’t care a hang for the 
ReptiUiqiie Frangahe, So, if you want to be married 
in France, you’ve got to be married twice. 

Francine and Dominique, therefore, issued from the 
church, man and wife^ in the eyes both of God and 
man. As they re-emerged into the Place de k Mairie, 
the municipal band, in raucous though artistic har- 
mony, played the Wedding March. Some vehicles 
stood by the corner of the Rue de Paradis 5 a car lined 
with orange blossoms, just arrived from Nice, into 
which the happy pair were ushered; the car; which had 
brought the bridegroom now available for Madame 
Lemoinean, Cousin Hortense and Monsieur and 
Madame Guiol; a couple of ramshackle victorias, the 
stock^n-trade of the local livery stables, for the mayor 
and the cure and the best man and the two brides- 
nmids; and the dikpidated omnibus of the H 6 tel du 
Commerce for all who could get into it. The rest of 
the guestS' went on foot' ' lU' the above order '4id the 
procession' start, preceded by the municipal 'hand arri 
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the fire brigade in their helmets; and so did they pro- 
ceed through the tortuous streets to the modern square 
at the town’s very entrance, in which the Hotel du 
Commerce is situated. For, in the salle a manger of 
the H6tel du Commerce was the ' wedding ' banquet 
spread, the Giiiol residence above their vast emporium 
affording no accommodation for the entertainment of 
thirty hungry people. 

The meal resembled a million other such wedding 
meals the world over. Perhaps the bride was paler 
and more subdued than the average young woman 
with her foot on the first step of the great adventure. 
So much so that her mother, in a whisper loud enough 
to be heard by Tombarel, said: 

‘‘What is the matter? Toothache again? Did I 
not tell you last week to go to the dentist?” 

“Yes, mama, it has begun again,” replied Francine. 

But the rest of the company took the inward bliss 
of the young couple for granted. Guiol, not a man 
to be accused of meanness, had provided succulent fare. 
The gay sunshine streamed through the carefully shut 
windows, soon obscured by the steam of viands, and 
lit up two rows of faces beaming above napkins tucked 
into their shirt-collars or bodice openings. There 
was bouiUahmsse^ miracle of prodigality in the moun- 
tains so far from the sea, the home of the essential fish; 
there was scenting the heavy air with the delight 
of garlic; there was a cassoiilet of Toulouse, a rich 
brown stew ^f goose and pork and white beans which 
the host of the H6tel du Commerce had ordered from 
fer Castelnamdary itself. No one minded a greasy 
chin. Wine flowed: wine of the mountains in earthen 
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pitcherSj good Bordeaux, a round of Corton with the 
cassouJety a sweet champagne for dessert. Even the 
bride, who scarcely touched anything, sweltered in the 
genial air. 

And then the speeches. Tombarel was eloquent. 
That sweet flower of the mountains, whom he had 
first known as the tiny tip of a green leaf sprouting 
from the soil, had been plucked by the dweller in 
great cities. Let him wear it . . . et cetera, et cetera. 
You can imagine him declaiming his epithalamium, 
with the orator’s gusto, but with a loathing in his 
heart of the obese Guiol, of the magenta velvet-clad 
and freely perspiring Madame Guiol, and of the com- 
placent self-possessed young bridegroom who stroked 
his thin silky beard with ineffectual fingers. 

T ongues wagged . The air was redolent of rich food 
and resonant with Southern voices and laughter. Some 
wag dived under the table, according to old tradition, 
to possess himself of the bride’s garter. Francine drew 
back her chair impatiently. ‘"‘I don’t wear any,” 
Whereupon the crestfallen wag emerged to the whole- 
hearted jeering of the company. But her veil was 
seized and torn to bits, so that a fragment remained in 
every one’s possession. 

It was a beautiful wedding. But beautiful weddings 
must end, especially in the treacherous dusk of a winter’s 
day in the South. The party broke up. Some went 
forth in quest of fresh air and the hooded diligence that 
would at sorhe vague hour take them to Nice. Others 
remained to talk and finish up the brandy, and the 
Calvados and the old marc of Burgundy that the lavish 
Guiol had provided as liqueurs, Madame Guiol took 
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Francine to a room where a new fur coat and last 
maternal emotions awaited her. Dominique^ after 
embracing Madame Lemoineau to whose moist £ice 
tears only^ added an extra glistening^ and his Aunt 
Hoitensej slipped away too. His best man, perfectly 
well amused by a Madame Dubois^ who had married 
into the Lemoineau family and was delegated to repre- 
sent her husband, detained by business in Angouleiiie, 
did not notice his departure. 

A while later, Guiol appeared at the door of the 
sa//e a manger, 

‘‘Messieurs et mesdames, the happy couple are on 
the point of departure.” 

All rose and trooped through the narrow passage 
leading to tlie entrance of the hotel. For once re- 
gardless of sunset chill they formed a hedge about the 
waiting orange-blossomed car. The demoiselles d'^hon^ 
neur hurriedly distributed bags of confetti. 

“It is fortunate,” said Tombarel, holding in his luind 
the minimum ceremonial quantity, “that they are going 
straight to their new home in Nice, and will be sax'^ed 
from embarrassment.” 

You see there was no projected departure for a 
honeymoon among Italian lakes, Norwegian fiords, or 
enthralling joys of Pariss the romantic dream of the 
Lemoineaux of France are too often chilled by tile 
most practical of considerations. Madame Lemonieaii 
had been firm. Where could the honeymoon be spent 
to more advintage than in their new, beautiful flat in 
the Rue Rossini ? Mariette, sister of Rosine, the 
honoured hoHne-a-^iout^-faire of Madame Lemoineau, 
would be awaiting them with open and ample^ arms. 
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They arrived Tombarel saw Dominique awaiting 
her at the foot of the stairs. She, fur-coated over her 
bridal dress; he with an open black overcoat and a 
black soft felt hat. 

heart was stone,” said Tombarel in tlie course 
of his narrative. ‘‘She looked like Iphigeiiia about 
to be sacrificed. If silent curses could kill, Guiol 
would never have made his little fortune during the 
war.” 

Dominique Lemoineau took his bride by the arm 
and rushed under the shower of confetti into the bridal 
car. They drove off amid cheers. 

It was all over. 

“I left then,” said Tombarel, “sick at heart. My 
beautiful Venetian Francine! And that gringalet] 
He always had wet hands. Jhj mon Dieu, You talk 
about tragedies!” 

He helped himself to a cigarette, lit it and blew 
a cloud of smoke. “I went home, thankful to have 
got away from that bourgeois assembly, that negation 
of beauty and nobility and the essential clean passions 
of our mother, the soil. I said to Angelique: ‘Get me 
some kind of a tismey camomile, verbena, no matter 
what. I want a clean taste in my mouthf And as 
soon as Angelique brought in the cup, whom should 
she announce but Monsieur Guiol.” 

Tombarel informed Angelique that he was fed up 
with Guiol; with.' everything cosmic that the name of 
Guiol could suggest 

.“Monsieur Guiol d^ires to ■ speak 'to" Monsieur le 
Maire. Tf is most urgent” , 

The Mayor must see everybody. . 
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Fakes entrer^"^ said he. 

‘"And this little Silenus of a linen-draper bursts in 
to me/' said Tombarel, “with all the suppressed 
thunderbolts of Jupiter. You will hear.” 

I heard. This more or less was the conversa- 
tion. 

“Monsieur le Maire, you have committed an 
infamy.” 

“I don't understand. Monsieur Guiol.” 

You can see Tombarel withering the fat and 
rubicund man. 

“You soon will. You saw, everybody saw my son- 
in-law, Dominique Lemoineau, drive off with my 
daughter.” 

^^Parfaitement^'^ said Tombarel. 

“Then how did it happen that a quarter of an hour 
ago Dominique Lemoineau was found gagged and 
bound hand and foot in an upstairs room at the Hdtel 
du Commerce?” 

Tombarel regarded him incredulously. 

“You say . . . mon hrave Guiol?” 

“What I say. Dominique had booked a room in 
the attics- — for )m fetkes affaires — one must wash 
one's hands and do one’s hair before going away with 
one's bride. C^est nature!. He enters the room. 
Two brigands seize him. They put a bag over his 
head, so that he cannot see them. They tie him up. 
Underneath the bag they put a gag into his moutL 
They lock the door on the outside and they leave him 
there.” 

“My dear Guiol,” said Tombarel, bewildered by this 
fentastic happening, “what you are telling me ■ now 
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beiongs to the realm of fairy tales. I am struck all of 
a heap. Andj by the way — where does my infamy 
come in?” 

*‘You know very well who did the trick.” 

^‘Monsieur Guiol/’ said Tombarel, was born in 
this houscj as was my father before me. There is no 
man living who would dispute the fact that I am a 
gentleman and a man of honour. I am as amazed as 
you are by this incredible occurrence.” 

“I believe you. Monsieur le Maire.” 

He had to. The Provencal and the Scot have much 
in common on the point of honour. No one can fret 
them with impunity. Guiol grovelled. 

‘‘All the same,” said he5r'“the little Antonelli, the 
young waiter at the H6tel du Commerce, thought that 
a red-headed and red-bearded man who said he was 
one of the wedding party and took a room at the hotel 
bore a singular resemblance to your godson. Monsieur 
Max Cadol,” 

‘ W de D de N de D de N 

de D !” cried Tombarel, to the stupefaction of 

Guiol, who had never deemed it possible for Monsieur 
Alcide Tombarel, Mayor of Creille, to express himself 
in such terms of unbridled blasphemy, “And it was 
that scoundrel of a Max in a black beard who ran 

off with Francine? ^ N de de N 

Mais quelle farce! — quelle galejade de 

Marseillms! ^ 

He rocked in Homeric laughter. t 

“And my daughter? You tell me she wasn’t in 
the, conspiracy?” 

“^Monsieur Guiol,” said Tombarel, with one of his 
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perfect gestures, ‘‘haven’t, I told you that I know 
nothing at all of the matter?” 

“Now, listen,” said XombareL “We must follow 
the bride.” 

The most astonished young woman in the world 
was FrancinCj when she realized that the car, in all its 
horrible repellency of orange blossoms and new hus- 
band, was going, not westwards towards the dreadful 
and dreaded flat in Nice, but eastwards. They 
flashed through Monte Carlo. 

“But I thought we were going to Nice,” she said. 

“My mother made her arrangements. I made 
mine. We go for a holiday to Italy. Does that 
please you?” 

He put an arm around her waist. She shrank into 
her corner. 

“Not yet,” she pleaded. 

She did not reply at once to his question, being too 
miserable to care. One place with Dominique was 
as bad as another. At any rate, she reflected, a moment 
later, there would be people to look at in the hotels 
in Italy, whereas there would be only Dominique to 
look at across the dinner table in Nice. On the whole, 
she was dejectedly giadj glad too, that, contrary to her 
mother’s wishes, she had insisted on taking her trous- 
seau and other personal effects with her on the car. 
If the luggage had been sent beforehand to Nice by 
cart, Dominique’s Italian scheme might have been 
spoiled. 

“Perhaps it is better for us to, go to Italy,” she said 
at last tonelessly, , 
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' “May I smoke a cigarette?” he asked. 

She eagerly gave permission. Far better that he 
should smoke than talk. It was not her girlish dream 
of a honeymoon journey . . . but one can’t have 
everything in this world. 

When they passed through the Customs at the 
frontier, she remained in the car, having sil>^ntly handed 
over her keys. In the idyllic days blfbre the war 
people could go into one another’s countries without 
the worry of passports. The chauffeur from the Nice 
garage had crossed the frontier a hundred times and 
was furnished with the necessary documents. From 
the car window^s, among the lights gleaming in the 
darkness, she saw her first carabmier in cocked hat, 
tightly buttoned swallow-tailed coat and swaggering 
sword, and she liked him. Italy would, at least, be 
picturesque. 

At the hotel in Bordighera they were expected. 
She almost admired Dominique’s cold and crafty 
negation of his mother’s authority. After he had 
registered at the desk, they were shown up to their 
room. He merely looked in. She would desire to 
change, as soon as the luggage was brought up. They 
would dine at seven-thirty. She must remember that 
Italian time was an hour in advance of French time. 
With singular delicacy he left her. While she busied 
herself with her wardrobe and her toilette she began 
to wonder whether she had misjudged the unpleasant 
being who was her husband. , , . He had kissed her 
twice that day. She had shrunk from the pressure 
of the silky moustache and beard. She lihrugged her 
shoulders. She would have to put up with it. Her 
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mother and a million other girls had done so before her 
Perhaps it would be all right. One never knows 
He had been very kind to spare her a crise de nerf. 
during the journey. 

She was already dressed and waiting when a knocl 
came at the door, and on her word of response, Dom- 
inique entered. He took off his soft black hat am 
bowed. 

es ravissante^'' said he. 

Some unprecedented throb in his voice brought the 
colour into her cheeks. He moved towards the 
cabinet de toilette, 

“May I?” 

hien surT 

He disappeared. If only he would abandon that 
long thin silky beard and those eternal tinted glasses 
and would dry his hands! She sat before the mirror 
and began to use the burnisher from a cheap manicure 
case, one of her wedding presents. 

The dressing-room door opened. A voice rang 
cheerily through the room. 

^^Carissima di mio cuore^ enjin seuls^ 

She sprang to her feet and confronted Max Cadol, 
young, elegant, clean-shaven, the lights of all the 
devils of happiness dancing in his dark eyes. 

“You?” She staggered back. Asked the obvious 
questions. “You here? What are you doing in my 
room? Je vous prie de vous en allerT She went 
indignantly ifo the bell-push. “It is infamous. I will 
call my husband,” 

“Your huiband? Who is that?” 

, “Dominique Lemoineau.” 
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‘‘But it is I5 the fond Dominique Lemoineau, who 
drove away with you from the Hotel du Commerce, 
among the blessings and confetti of our families. 
Look,” said he. 

And he drew from the pocket of his dinner jacket 
which had replaced the wedding tail-coat, a horrible 
hairy thing, wig and full beard, and threw it at her feet. 

She fainted. 

She came to in the arms of the man she had despair- 
ingly loved. She lay there deliciously until such time 
as propriety counselled denunciation. 

Cadol lit a cigarette and let her denunciate. 

“But whom did I really marry, you or Dominique?” 
she asked at last. 

“Aha!” cried Cadol, “that’s my secret. At any 
rate, you are here, in Italy, with me, inscribed in the 
register as Madame Max Cadol.” 

“What a scandal!” said poor Francine. 

“There are more scandals made in Heaven than 
marriages, I assure you,” said he. “Would anyone 
believe that you didn’t run away with me, of your 
own free will?” 

“Blackmail. I am well caught.” 

“More than well.” 

He proved it by taking her into his arms and kissing 
her as she had never imagined anybody, man or woman, 
could kiss. She tingled from toes to hair. She hadn’t 
Venetian colouring for nothing, the little hussy, as 
Tombarel remarked. ** 

When he released her, she swayed aside, dazed, and 
put her hands before her eyes. r 

“Let me think.” 
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''As much as you like,’’ said Max CadoL 

She thought, wandering about the room with hands 
up to a crazy head. At last she halted before him, 
and snapped her fingers with a German gesture. 

"Z«// Let us go and dine.” 

"That’s the whole story,” said Tombarel, who, in 
his inimitable way, had made this last bedroom-scene 
dance before my eyes. "Of course he had bribed the 
chauffeur, and he was helped by his friend, Raoul de 
Salere, the maddest young man in France. But that 
is how he got Francine.” 

"I don’t think that it’s quite the whole story, my 
dear friend,” said I. "As far as you have gone, I find 
it stimulating but peculiarly immoral. There must 
have been the devil to pay in Creille. What happened 
to the sinners?” 

"They were in Italy, Belgium. . . . Max got an 
engagement in Brussels. You can’t get an extradition 
order for the offence of tying a man up without hurting 
him or robbing him and leaving him in a room. De 
mmimis non curat lex. Max and Francine were as 
happy as any pair of barbarous infidels. But I, Mayor 
of Creille! Mon Dieu^ what I suffered! I, Alcide 
de Tombarel, was summoned to appear before the 
Pr^fet des Alpes Maritimes. If I had not convinced 
him of my innocence, I would have struck him on the 
cheek, and, as between gentlemen, there would have 
been nothing for it but a duel. Only commonsense 
spared the life of Monsieur le Pr^fet,” said Tombarel, 
with a twist *t>f hi$ moustache. 

"And then?” I asked, . 
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“And then? Well — then the war. Poor Domin- 
ique LemoineaUj always the petit poilu with his black 
beard, was killed in the first October. It is not right 
nowadays to despise these little bourgeois measurers 
of flannel with wet hands who died like heroes. Re- 
quiescant in pace — and in the reverent memory of their 
country . . 

He was silent for a moment or two. He went on: 

“Max went through the war. He was wounded 
twice. He has every decoration you can think of. 
Francine went on the stage and made a success. At 
the end of the war, I had to go to Guiol. 

“ %Iy good friend’ — he wasn’t my good friend, but 
no matter — ‘this convulsion of the world has changed 
all human values. There must be a reconciliation.’ 
There was. And so it came to pass that I, as Mayor 
of Creille, had to re-marry Francine. We had pre- 
cisely the same ceremonies as we had five years before. 
Plus ga change^ plus c^est la chose. The only 

difference was that nobody was clever enough To 
impersonate Max Cadol.” 
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THE MAYORALTY OF CREILLE 

M onsieur TOMBAREL was_ dying and 
prayed Monsieur Fontenay to visit him before 
he passed away. 

On receipt of this message, I abandoned my day’s 
painting, and started off. 

Now lest you fear that I should harrow you by the 
tragic story of the demise of my dear friend Alcide 
Tombarel, Mayor of Creille, I must tell you at once 
that Tombarel was not dying at all. He thought he 
wasj which, from his point of view, was all that mat- 
tered. But during my journey on that December 
morning through the winding, sunlit slopes of the 
Alpes Mari times behind Nice, I suffered pangs of 
sincere sorrow. We had now been close friends for 
some years. Tombarel and his little mountain affaire 
occupied a definite place in my life. He was my link 
between the cosmopolitan crowd with which my long 
residence in Cannes and my profession as a portrait 
painter forced me to associate, and the simple moun- 
tain folk of this land of Provence, land of stern wind 
and sunshiife, which has always tugged at my heart 
Tombarel was getting on in years— past seventy--but 
yet, when ISSt I had seen him, a man of rude health 
and vigour. Tombarel dying! As well say that the 
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slopes covered with their dark olive trees heavy with 
fruit were withering into decay. 

When we turned the corner of the gorge and there 
burst upon my view the old^ earth-coloured town 
pinnacled on its hill, with the white marble trumpeter 
of the War Memorial standing on his jut of rock that 
overhung the abyss and sending his message down the 
valley, the tears came into my eyes. For you must 
remember that it was I who, coming as a stranger to 
Creille some years before, on a wine-seeking errand, 
and then falling so much in love with the picturesque 
old-world gentleman, its Mayor, as to paint his por- 
trait, suggested the site of this monument. I painted 
a replica of TombareFs portrait which I presented to 
the town; wherefore I was made with municipal cere- 
mony an Honorary Citizen of Creille. Tombarel 
was my friend, the tiny townlet at the back of beyond, 
a spot idiotically dear. The thought of severance of 
such ties was heartrending. 

Just as I drew up in front of the low red Provenya! 
house, the door opened and an aged nun emerged, her 
eyes on the ground, rosary at her waist, and a sacred 
locket or something on a chain, swinging wide of her 
shrunken chest. She got into a dusty shandrydan of 
a closed horse carriage and drove off. 

My spirits sank still lower. The visit of so holy 
and austere a person could only signify that my friend 
was in 'extremis^' I turned my head and found An- 
g^Hque, TombareFs elderly servant, in the doorway. 

Mmsieury ^ud malkeurl^^ 

What was the nature of the illness of* Monsieur le 
Maire? I asked. It was a cmgestim. She wiped the 
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tears from her eyes with the back of her gnarled hand. 
What kind of a congestion? She didn’t know. The 
doctor said it was a congestion, le pauvre homme! 

‘^Can I see him?” 

Why,, of course I could see him. He was anxiously 
awaiting me. Would I follow? Monsieur knew 
the lower part of the house, of course, but not the 
sleeping apartment of Monsieur le Maire. I cast a 
backward glance to the straggling cypress beneath 
which I had so often listened, at lunch or dinner, to 
Tombarel’s fascinating talk, and, with a deep sigh, 
followed the old woman up the narrow and winding 
stair. 

In a great room flooded by the December sunshine, 
with windows looking out over the mountains on the 
other side of the valley, I saw Tombarel, sitting up in 
bed, reading the Eclaireur de Nice, It was a spotless 
room, furnished in chaste comfort. Tombarel’s white 
night-shirt was open at the neck, showing a glimpse of 
his muscular chest when he raised his leonine head and 
white pointed beard. He took ojff his gold spectacles 
as I entered and held out both hands. 

cher amil How good of you to come at a 
moment’s summons! That’s a friend.” 

said I, rather taken aback by this robust 
welcome, ‘T thought you were at the point of death.” 

^‘That’s true,” said he. am.” 

As I had never seen a dying man so alert, I naturally 
asked front what malady he was dying. 

he put his hands about his middle 
— grave . ,■ 

He went into details. Evidently he was having a 
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bad time. The doctor from Nice said it was a con- 
gestion^ a magic word explaining to the unscientific 
in the Midi the greatest number of unpleasant bodily 
afflictions. 

“He says it’s a congestion of the liver, the spleen, 
the pancreas, the God knows what, and was for taking 
me off to his clmtque to keep me under observation, 
with nurses and all the ante-funereal pomps. But no. 
Not for Tombarel. The old lion of the mountains 
dies in his mountains. Nice! y^en at soupiP He 
declared himself fed up with Nice. “I never pass 
through that town,” he continued, “without thinking 
of the horrible years I passed there in the disgusting 
practice of land-surveying. And I an artist. No, 
my friend, here I am and here I remain.” 

Angelique entered bearing a bowl of soup and re- 
tired after delivering it into his hands. As I was still 
standing I could look down into its contents. On its 
surface floated a quarter of an inch of oil. 

^^Soupe aux legumes^'* said Tombarel in answer to 
my mute inquiry. 

“Angelique must be off her head,” said I, “to give 
you such unskimmed stuff. That layer of oil,” I 
explained. 

“The oil? But that’s prescribed, mon ami. It is 
to grease the stomach.” 

And Tombarel put the bowl to his lips and drank off 
at a draught the oleaginous mixture which, on an 
Anglo-Saxon stomach, would have had far Hirer effects 
than those of harmless lubrication. He wiped his 
white moustache with the napkin accompanying the 
fcowl.' ' ^ .. 
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“I do that to please the doctor and Angelique. It 
is not a congestion of the liver, lungs, kidneys, spleen, 
pancreas from which I am dying. It is something far 
more serious, and I can’t tell the good doctor. That’s 
why I sent for you — to ask your advice. I am a 
lonely old man, without any ties in the world, and 
you’re an Englishman with no prejudices^ and my dear 
friend. I can confide in you,” He paused, ‘‘But 
sit down near me. Draw that chair.” I obeyed him,. 
He stretched out a long forefinger and held me with 
his dark eyes. “I believe I am dying of arsenical 
poisoning.” 

With a “Good God!” I held up horrified hands. 

“That’s absurd!” 

“By no means. Listen.” 

Again he described the unhappy symptoms of his 
illness, which, as far as my casual knowledge of crim- 
inology went, seemed to correspond with those in the 
recorded cases of murder by arsenic. 

“But who would want to poison you, my poor 
Tombarel?” 

He wagged his finger. “There are people who 
think r have lived too long and desire themselves to 
be Mayor of Creille.” 

After considerable talk I pinned him down to a 
name. It was Monsieur Guiol, his adjoinij or deputy; 
Guiol, next to Tombarel, the most respected man in 
the town; Guiol, the proprietor of the one general 
store, “Ay?c Arcades de Creille.” Guiol had been 
peculiarly friendly of late, especially since Tombarel 
had first prcfelaimed himself to be sligh tly indisposed~^ 
little bilious attack, nothing at all — ^and had not taken 
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his chair at a meeting of the Municipal Council 
Guiol had sent him grapes, partridges, cheeses ... all 
sorts of delicacies. Guiol had a reputation for such 
generosity. Some years before he had comforted 
Tombarel during an attack of influenza. They were 
old friends and colleagues. But ever since the day 
that Tombarel had put the fear of God into the soul of 
his soil, Ferdinand Guiol, over some affair connected 
with Madeleine Capenas, Tombarel had been con- 
scious of a dull, lurking enmity. And Guiol had 
openly declared his intention of becoming Mayor of 
Creille. ‘‘I am going,” he had said, with malignant 
wit, ‘*to be the Tomheur de Tomhareiy 

Suddenly Tombarel grew white, the horrible white 
of an old man, 

que je souffreP^ . 

Would I summon Angelique? 

I did what he bade me and wandered about the 
ragged garden and stared at the gleaming trumpeter 
down below on his rock commanding the gorge. 
Presently Angelique came to me. The poor man 
was very ill and weak. He was in a syncope. Mean- 
while he had given orders for my lunch. She had 
already prepared it 5 and he had prescribed a bottle of 
Chateau-Lafiitte 1878 which he had been saving for 
some great occasion in his old age; but now that he 
would never live to drink it, there was no one — ^so 
ran his message— more qualified to appreciate it than 
myself. Whereupon Angelique, already holding the 
dusty and venerable bottle, placed it in the sun to warm. 

"Ht comes from the sun,” said Ang^Hqufe, obviously 
parroting Tombarel, '‘‘and it has Iain in cold and dark- 
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ness for nearly half a century and it needs the sun to 
warm its old blood,” 

"‘You are a poet, Angeiique,” said L 
What warmth and poetry, I thought mournfully, 
would be gone from my life if Tombarel were to die! 
But somehow I felt that Tombarel wouldn’t die. 
The white-maned and white-bearded patriarch with 
bright dark eyes, sitting up and gesticulating in his fine 
artistic way, was no more dying than I was. As for 
the hideously respectable linen-draper, Guiol, sending 
him poisoned meats, that was absurd. So comforting 
myself with these reflections, I sat down to such a meal 
as not all the millionaire chefs of all the millionaire 
hotels and restaurants of the Cote d’Azur could 
provide, 

“Listen, my friend,” I said an hour or two later, 
when I was again admitted to his bedroom. “May I 
speak plainly? It isn’t your stomach that is dislocated, 

it’s your brain. Our good Guiol ” 

“If you would offer me one of your excellent cigar- 
ettes , • said Tombarel 

I sprang forward with open case. 

“Now I see you’re getting better,” said L 
“Not at all Since I am to die, I don’t see why I 
should deny myself a last solace.” 

“In that case, why not the Chiteau-LaflStte?” I 
asked. 

“That Would have killed me outright,” replied 
Tombarel, inhaling a great whiff of smoke. mean 
to live as long as possible, so as to torture that animal 
Guiol” ' , 
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We argued the point of Guioi’s animal fiendishiiess 
for some time. Perhaps I half convinced him^ for^ 
after a while^ he retired^ as it were, to a second line of 
defence. 

Uen^^ said he, shall not be the first one to 
be poisoned through a man’s insensate ambition.” 

''What ambition?” I asked. 

He threw up his white-clad arms — the sleeves of 
his night-shirt were neatly buttoned at the wrists. 

“Why, to become Mayor of Creille.” 

He spoke as though it were a question of usurping 
the throne of an Empire. 

“Who was the man?” I asked. 

“It’s a long story. It happened long ago. Mon 
DteUy que je souffre! Would you mind pouring me 
out a dose of that medicine?” 

He pointed to a small bottle on the table de nuit. 
It was chlorodyne, time-honoured remedy for familiar 
and troublesome, yet not fatal maladies. 

“Ah! That does me good. . . . Yes, that poison- 
ing affair was a long time ago, when I was young. 
I was young once, my dear Fontenay, and my hair 
was as black as the raven’s wing — that is a cliche^ I 
know, but Fm too ill and old to invent new similes — 
and I was a very pretty fellow. I don’t deny I had 
my little successes. ...” 

I looked at him with portrait painter’s eye and tried 
to translate him back through many decades. Yes, 
he must have been a remarkably “pretty fellow.” 

'H’ve often wondered,” said I, rather difSdently, 
“why you have remained a bachelor.” © 

His eyes flashed. “Do you want to know? It’s 
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all mixed up with the poisoning affair— the mac 
ambition of the man who wanted to become Mayoi 
of Creiile. Ill tell you,” 

I suggested thatj in his present weak coiiditionj the 
effort might overtax his strength. He literally waved 
aside my objections. He would tell to me, as a man 
and a friend, what he had never told to a human being. 
If, after or during the narrative, I found him in artkuk 
mortUj I might bring round the good cure, the Abbe 
Cabassol, for confession and absolution. 

“May I take another cigarettes^ I abuse your 
generosity. But it’s for the last time. Well, listen.” 

As usual, I can only tell Tombarel’s story in a half- 
and-half sort of way. Now and then the echoes of 
his resonant voice haunt me, and my own narrative 
power seems inadequate to convey his picturesque 
phrasing, and I must have recourse to a pale transcript 
of his remembered words. 

It was a long time ago, anyhow, Tombarel under 
thirty, yet already having succeeded to his inheritance, 
his father’s land-surveying practice in Nice and the 
comfortable mas with vineyard and olive lands in 
Creiile. Creille is remote even now, in the days of 
motors, from the tourist track; but forty years ago it 
must have been as remote and as God-forgotten a 
spot as existed on the face of this planet. Once a 
week a ramshackle, hooded diligence transported trar» 
■vellers from the town to. Nice and from, Nice to The' 
town. A seventeenth-century journey between Lon^ 
don and Y#rk was, scarcely more; perilous or ■more- 
lengthy; and besides, between, London and York there- 
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were no roads on which, if you slithered, you slithered 
down into an abysm of death. If you were too proud 
or too pressed to take the diligence^ you travelled by 
cart and carriole drawn by ox, ass, mule or horse. Yet 
Creille, on the sun-kissed top of its hill, had ever been 
a light-hearted and happy place. 

In those days it was ruled by a rude but able Mayor, 
one Cesar Balignon. He had a quincaillerie^ or tin- 
ware shop, which afterwards was bought up by Guioi 
and incorporated in his colossal establishment — -^^Aux 
Arcades de Creille.” 

‘^You see,” said Tombarel, ‘‘how things chain 
themselves together.” 

Balignon was a lank, thin, swarthy, bearded man 
who had fought in the war of 1870 and retained the 
wide scar of a sabre cut across his face. He was 
republican of the extreme right. La patrie avant tout. 
Under his benign reign, Creille was undisturbed by 
the far-off squeals of political factions. It was a little 
Paradise, said Tombarel. 

Into this Paradise there crept (according to Tom- 
barel) a serpent, a well-to-do silk merchant from 
Lyons, a certain Camille Monniot, a widower with 
the most delectable of daughters. Her name was 
Solange, but her father and all her intimates called her 
Froisette. 

“CVteV ce petti mm-ld-^it was that funny little 
invented name, cried Tombarel, ‘‘that first put it 
into my head to go mad. It was like her in a way 
— expressive. Her dull parents couldn’t have con- 
nected the two things together, Look. Frohsie — “that 
means crushed, crumpled, doesn’t it? Well then, in 
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her twenty years, she seemed daintily crushed and 
crumpled. She was slender, and her clothes, thin silk 
and chiifon, fell into all kinds of enchanting irre- 
gularities of careless material. And her face was as 
though the hon Dieu had taken it between His hands 
and crumpled it into the form of a laughing flower. 
A little mutinous nose, dancing eyesj and, when she 
smiled, everything smiled, from the dimple on her 
chin, the twist of the corner of her lips, the little 
wrinkled contour of her cheek-bones — to say nothing 
of the eyes of a radiant soul — right up to the sweet 
little lines of her forehead. mon vieux^'^ sighed 

Tombarel, ‘‘only once in a lifetime does one meet 
with such an incarnation of the vividness, the laugh- 
ter, the sweet and basic significance of life. ... You 
think Fm ait%ld dotard. But no. Old memories of 
the soul remain hard and fixed. . . . They called her 
Froisette, God knows why — but to me she was always 
— though I never called her so — F roissette, with a 
double ‘s’— one whom God had taken and moulded 
into the infinite rippling of a gentle waterfall.” 

You must take Tombarel’s description of her for 
what it’s worth. I never saw the lady, a cross between 
a God-crumpled flower and a waterfall, of forty years 
ago. All that concerns us is that he fell headlong, 
madly in love with her. When this happened, Mon- 
sieur Gamille Monniot had not yet come to Creille. 
He had a small villa on Mont Boron at Nice, to which 
he and his daughter could repair when the fatigues of 
silk-merchanting in Lyons became over-exhausting, 
A humdrup matter of business, of social or family 
relations, had led to young TombareFs acquaintance 
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with the Moiiiiiots. He had been bidden to dull 
dinner-parties at which he had presented himself 
correctly attired in close buttoned frock-coat and wear- 
ing bright yellow dog-skin gloves' which he didn’t 
draw off until he was seated at table. He had little 
chance of private conversation with Mademoiselle 
Solange, alias Froisette; but his eyes spoke ballades 
and hers supplied the refrain. Y oung people had to 
get along as best they could, in those days, when every 
young woman was supposed to be an innocent lamb, 
and every young man, even surrounded by a bodyguard 
of respectable family, was, by the nature of things, a 
ravening wolf. Yet he managed his courtship in the 
way of his generation. When she handed him his cup 
of after-dinner coffee, his little finger would touch the 
tip of her little finger which she would not switch back 
in shocked embarrassment, and he knew that she felt 
the same delicious thrill that shivered through ffis 
being. On rare occasions, at formal balls— and 
French formal balls among the bourgeoisie of the 
eighteen-eighties were ceremonies of dismal and 
funereal state— they waltzed once or twice together 
during the evening. A jury of matrons could have 
passed unshocked through the arch between their two 
bodies. An armoured palisade of corset saved his 
gloved hand clasping her waist from outrageous pressure 
on the tender form beneath. Yet there was enough 
of her nearness to intoxicate the young Toixibarel. 
The scent of her hair was in his nostrils, her breath was 
on his cheek, and now and then the eyes in the rosy 
ripple of a 'face smiled into his. ■ ' Andrthere were 
whispers. , . ,■■ ■ 
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“Y"ou look adorable to-night^ Mademoiselle.’^ 

“You think so?” 

“I know it. Am I not blessed with the sense of 
sight?” 

“I am most pleased that you find me passable.” 

“I said 'adorable/ Mademoiselle.” 

If he had said more, at this stage of his infatuation, 
he would have been outraging his sense of the eternal 
proprieties. This sense was ingrained. Tombarel 
came of an ancient stock. His great-great-grandfather 
had wide lands in Gascony, whence he had migrated 
to Provence, and had the title of Vidame and called 
himself, with every kind of justification, de Tombarel. 
But Tombarel’s father, land surveyor in Nice, had 
dropped the particle of nobility, and Tombarel had 
never worried his head about it. All this to impress 
on you the fact that even as a young man, raven-haired, 
lofty-bro wed, idiotically costumed according to French 
middle-class convention, he was the same great gentle- 
man as the one who, at the point of death, had ordered 
for my entertainment the last bottle of the greatest 
wine in his cellar. The instinct of generations of 
breeding dictated his attitude towards F roisette. 

You may say it was tepid love-making. But, as 
each age has its manners, at any rate it was effectual 
Tombarel and F roisette were blissfully happy, without 
having exchanged a single thought on what might 
constitute a good time, or their friends, or the 
contemporsfry neo-drama, or the limitation of the , 
family. 

Now corftes in Monsieur'' Camille Monniot: , , : Mph- ' 
niot was a thick-set, low-browed xitizen ' of 'Lyons. 
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He had a square head surmounted by a 'thatch of up- 
standing shoe-brush black hair. He had a moustache 
curling upwards to points that almost reached his 
eyes. ' He had a habit, horrid according to Tombarel, 
and to me also, of being shaved only twice a week, 
so that for most of his life he presented to the world 
a face smirched with black stubble. He had shaggy 
eyebrows and the little reddish-brown eyes of a ferret. 
His hands were pudgy and hairy. 

Even at this point of the story I guessed that Tom- 
barel never liked the man. 

‘‘But how could such a one,” said I, “engender so 
exquisite a Naiad of a daughter?” 

“There’s an old Greek tale,” said Tombarel, led 
for the moment off the track, “which I read a hundred 
years ago when I was doing my rhetoric in the Lycee. 
A man of pronounced ugliness boasted in an assembly 
that his mother had been the loveliest woman in the 
world. To which a sophist replied: ‘It was your 
father then who was the less beautiful?’ ” 

I smiled my acknowledgment of the point of the 
story. Tombarel passed his hand through his white 
mane and rebuked me courteously for my interruption. 

To continue. Camille Monniot was not a sym- 
pathetic fellow. He was purse-proud. He loved his 
ease. Like most Lyonnais of his type, he devoted 
himself to succulent eating. His daughter had in- 
sensibly grown to be a barrier between him and the 
petty world of household cares. He saw no" reason why 
Eroisette shouldn’t minister to his material comforts 
till the end of time. He dismissed all aspirants to her 
hand with a short- fingered gesture. 
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Young Tombarel was in despair. Onlj once a 
month could he set eyes on F roisette. Then came the 
opportunity. Nice was too commercialj too much 
like Lyons to suit the retiring silk merchant.. He 
craved the sweet solitude of the mountains^ where he 
could build a retreat for his old age. 

There was a site, said Alcide Tombarel aglow, 
within the commune of Creille, on a bit of rising ground 
just outside the town, which he could purchase for 
Monsieur Monniot for two sous. 

And that is how Camille Monniot came to Creille. 
Tombarel surveyed the land, busied himself with 
architect and contractors, and thus, in the twinkle of 
an eye, arose the Gastello Miramare, the mountain 
home of Monseiur Camille Monniot of Lyons. 

‘‘I saw to that/’ said Tombarel, stretching out his 
white-clad arm at me. ^‘You may have found me 
now, old dying Provencal that I am, a bit impulsive. 
But when I was young, mon DieuV^—h.Q swung the 
arm and laughed the laugh of anyone but a dying man 
— ^^*1 worked miracles of lightning energy.” 

Monniot and his daughter, it appears, were dazzled 
by the swiftness of his creation of their mountain home. 
There came halcyon days. Tombarel claims to have 
invented the modern week-end. During the dull 
week he practised his profession at Nice. On Sat- 
urdays he repaired to look after his property in Creille, 
Perhaps, he admitted, he absented himself more than 
was right fit>m his office. He was never in love with 
his profession. In his case, said he, it was the pro- 
fession of zxmarthte mmqui — an artist who ha;d failed. 
Had he not gone through the Beaux- Arts in Paris? 
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He flickered the long ineifFectual fingers of the artist 
who can feel but cannot execute. 

Well, there they were, the three of them at Creille, 
It would be idiotic to suppose that in their intimate 
association during the building of the Castello Mira- 
mare, Tombarel and Froisette did not find many un- 
conventional opportunities of talks heart to heart. 
The devil of it was that Froisette had no dragon of a 
mother, not even a gorgon of an aunt, and Tombarel 
was a happy orphan. They told their love. They 
kissed and did all sorts of silly things. But the bullet- 
headed shoe-brush haired little beast of a Camille 
Monniot stood between them, inspiring them with the 
fear of some strange and unimaginable bourgeois god! 

Again, I must remind you, we are talking of F ranee 
of forty years ago. The Code Civil gave a chance 
parent — every father is a chance parent — ^absolute con- 
trol over his unmarried children till they reached a 
green old age. It was a perilous business to get 
married in F ranee, forty years ago, without parental 
consent. The church might unite and bless themj 
but the law would curse them and their offspring and 
the etat civil of everybody would be a hopeless muddle. 

Luckily, they were in no violent hurry. Froisette 
only nineteen, and, loving each other idealistically, 
they were happy enough to await whatever happy turn 
might be taken by Fortune’s tide. For instance, said 
Tombarel: , . ■ , 

de Mmniot was bull-necked 5 he had 
folds of fat at the back of his collar; he stuffed himself 
with fat food, Lyons sausages, truffled' du^ks,' dtekMes 
de vem Rmignpl in which the slab of 
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gras must be twice as thick as the veal And he des-^ 
pised our exquisite little wines of the country. He 
must drink his two bottles of heavy Burgundy a day. 
Apoplexy must surely get him. At least, when one is 
young,, one is buoyed up with hope.” 

Now, this hectoring, egotistic sensualist had not 
long installed himself on the outskirts of Creille, before 
he began to make himself objectionable. By some 
means or the other — ^bribery and corruption, said 
Tombarel — ^and mind you, for all their history I have 
only TombareVs word, and he disliked the man for 
excellent reasons — ^he secured a seat on the Municipal 
Council There he came into immediate conflict with 
Cesar Balignon, the lank village Abraham Lincoln of 
a Mayor. He belonged to the political Extreme Left 
and had Radico-Socialistic ideas of improving the land. 
He wanted to instal a new-fangled drainage system. 

Imbecile cried Tombarel ‘^Not to know that 
if he once began to disturb the sacred filth of centuries, 
the whole community would have perished like 
flies!” 

He wanted to run the Council with the pernickety 
precision that governed the Board meetings of his. 
wretched Lyons Sociite Anonyme of Silk. He did 
worse. His malignant cunning prompted liim.co pay 
for the re-leading of the roof of the little old church, 
which for generations had leaked comfortably on wor- 
shippers during the mountain rains. He advanced 
money to CAiioFs father for the extension of his modest 
little draper’s ten-foot-square , shop under the arcades*, 
of the Place^e la Mairie. Left to himself, he, would 
have pulled down the three or four hundred years’ old. 
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facade and erected a new gewgaw building. It was 
Tombarel who, working in secret, frustrated his 
vandalistic scheme. In those days he knew young 
architects who were still in the ateliers of illustrious 
masters. The word was passed from Aspirant to 
Master, from Master to the Ministry of Fine Arts, 
from the Ministry of Fine Arts, peremptorily, to the 
Prefect of the Alpes Maritimes, who forbade the re- 
moval of a stone from the frontage of the Place de la 
Mairie. 

‘‘It was all very difficult,” said Tombarel, “seeing 
that I loved Froisette. . . . jfkl mon chery Jigurez- 
vous ” 

The night-shirted and leonine patriarch, a worldly 
Ezekiel (I have often wondered what the hoary, 
white-bearded prophets, major and minor, were like 
when they were five-and-twenty), wandered off into 
a rhapsodic idyll of early love. Stolen meetings on 
May nights, in the dark little valley between the crest 
of Creille and the lower eminence of the Castello 
Miramare. The moon sailing the heavens. The 
near mountain slopes on the other side of the gorge 
chequered black and Silver in the moonlight. The 
scent of lilac and wistaria and magnolia on the heavy 

“If my father found me here, he would kill me,” 
, '“Not he.” 

“He would send' me to a convent” 

“Bah! Lose his precious housekeeper and be at 
the mercy of a cook and a vaht de chumbre, 
de la wV.” ^ ' ' ' "" , 

“He would kill you, Alcide.” 
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would take a hundred fathers to kill Alcide 
TombareL’'* 

So he boasted in his young strength, and Froisette 
thought him magnificent, as indeed he was. At any 
rate Tombarel said so, and he ought to know, 

^^Ah!” sighed Tombarel, ‘‘I was a fine specimen of 
manhood in those days, with the chest of a bull and 
muscles like iron. I could have picked Monniot up 
by his roils of fat with one hand and swung him about 
like a panier a saladeP 

All the time, of course, he was a welcome though 
formal visitor at the Gastello Miramare. Once Mon- 
sieur Monniot, over coffee and cigars on the loggia, 
took the young man into his Machiavellian confidence. 
He was getting on in years. He must provide for his 
daughter’s future. She would have to marry, alas! 
But whom? He anticipated a cry from Tombarel, 
by adding quickly: “I am a wealthy man, I am 
ambitious. She must make a great marriage. Her 
dowry will be five hundred thousand francs.” 

Tombarel jumped out of his skin. ^^Mon DieuF^ 

The other held up his fat hand. “But the man she 
marries must produce at least equivalent amount. 
It is not Camille Monniot who is going to keep his 
daughter’s husband in idleness.” 

“That is a great sum,” said Tombarel. 

In those far-off days, when a hundred francs was 
four pounds sterling, half a million francs meant twenty 
thousand pbunds. Alcide hadn’t half a million 
centimes. He felt as though he were a worm crushed 
beneath the keel of this colossal milliomire. Abjectly 
he reported the conversation to Froisette, 
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^^C^esf de la blague^^ she replied. 

Bluff or not, it impressed Tombarel and inhibited 
a growing determination to put on his yellow gloves 
and pay a visit of ceremony to demand in marriage the 
hand of Mademoiselle Solange Monniot. 

It was about the time that Monniot began to talk 
to Tombarel and his supporters, most of them bribed 
proteges, of the inefficiency of the tinsmith Balignon, 
Mayor of Creille. This ignorant peasant, a reaction- 
ary of the Second Empire, was a stumbling-block in 
the path of Progress. He was two hundred years 
behind the times, antediluvian. It made him sick to 
sit at the meetings of the Municipal Council and suffer 
the dictatorship of so dense-brained an animal. Now, 
if he, Camille Monniot, v/ere Mayor of Creille. . . . 

That was the beginning of it all. As the days went 
by, Tombarel gathered not only from Monniot himself, 
but from the confidences of Froisette, that this had 
become an idie fixe^ an overmastering passion, in the 
brain of Camille Monniot. Henceforward he 
appeared to devote his life to the eventual overthrow 
of Cesar Balignon. 

‘‘I don’t know what’s the matter with him,” said 
Froisette, during one of the stolen meetings. 
no longer thinks of his food, and, even yesterday, he 
drank wine from a bottle which even I, who only 
drink a thimbleful, knew to be corked.” 

Tombarel received the news without dismay. The 
sooner the good man could be certified a lunatic, 
the better. 

To me one of the endearing qualities «of the essen- 
tially Latin Tombarel is his lusty yet childlike cynicism. 
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It was the Fete of Saint Go-Go. Many of the 
towns in Provence celebrate an apocryphal saint whose 
origin is lost in the ironic symbolism of the Middle 
Ages. Cannes goes wild every summer over the 
Feast of Saint Jin-Jin. It is the perennial jest of every 
parish priest^ taking part in ceremonial proceedings^ 
to say thatj while honouring the saint, he has caused 
the Vatican archives to be searched in vain for any 
record of the holy man’s existence. Saint Go-Go and 
Saint Jin-Jin are as Gothic as the gargoyles on churches, 
and sprang from the same human impulse. 

It was the feast, then, of Saint Go-Go, which, as all 
the world knows, is celebrated in July. There is no 
fear of rain to mar festivities. It was such a F6te 
Saint Go-Go as Creille had never seen. Old Guiol — 
father of the suspected poisoner of my friend, Tom- 
barel — ^had sent to Paris for a vast stock of tricolour 
flags and, financed by the astute Monniot, was able 
to sell them at four sous apiece to the populace. The 
tortuous, cool and smelly streets of Creille were ablaze 
with the red, white and blue. The arcaded Place de 
la Maine, with the venerable Town Hail straggling 
along one side, was a blaze of glory. There would 
be illuminations and a display of fireworks in the 
evening. The astute Monniot again. Anticipation 
of their new wonders gave added zest to the town’s 
joyousness. 

Nobody worked except a few- flabby waiters, hired 
from Nice,' tvho strove to maintain' the ^ service at the 
little cafe. It was the F^te Saint Go-Go, and no one 
thought of celebrating it otherwise than after the 
manner of their ancestors. And it was their ancestors’ 
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costumes that they wore: men mostly in white, short- 
jacketed with red sashes girt around their waist and 
swaggering under the floppy beret such as survives as 
the head-dress of the Chasseurs Alpinsj the women 
gay in striped skirts and colourful cross-bodices and 
dainty frilled caps. 

Young Alcide Tombarel, through ancestry the 
grand seigneur of Creille, put on his heirloom of a 
black velvet knee-breeches suit, jacket short and open 
showing silk shirt with Byronic collar, tied in front by 
crimson strings; a gallant to make any maiden’s heart 
beat, even though she were not already in love with 
him. 

Thus attired, he attended Monsieur Camille Mon- 
niot, Conseiller Municipal, and Mademoiselle Solange 
Monniot on the Councillor’s municipal functions. 
There was a place of honour allotted to him on the 
platform in front of the Town Hall. 

“^But why?” asked Monniot. 

‘^My prescriptive right,” replied Tombarel care- 
lessly. 

Podgy little Monniot, to impress the town with a 
sense of his appreciation of the occasion’s solemnity, 
wore full evening dress. Froisette, with the aid of a 
friendly female soul, had run up an enchanting Pro- 
vencal' costume. 

There were speeches from Balignbn the Mayor, 
imposing in his grandfather’s inordinately tall silk hat 
and tightly buttoned blue frock-coat and %is tricolour 
sash, from the cure, from Monsieur Camille Monniot, 
to the massed picturesque populace in th^orlittle arcaded 
'Square.: , There, ' was retirement into the,’ Town'’' Hall, 
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where the Mayor offered the traditional vermmith 
d'honneur. Then, when the Conseil Municipal reap- 
peared on the platform, came the traditional dancing 
around the Place de la Mairie^ dancing of the Far- 
andole to the melancholy yet curiously inspiring music 
of the bands; long drums beaten only on one end and 
shrill fifes. The July sun blazed down on the baking 
square; but no one heeded. The circles of the Far- 
andole pursued their monotonous yet joyous course. 

Camille Monniot, resplendent in evening dress, with 
a vivid green silk handkerchief spread from waistcoat 
opening half-way up his shirt, looked benignly on, as 
though he were the author and originator of the 
festivities. He patted gaunt Mayor Balignon on the 
shoulder. 

^^Mon cher ami^ why don’t we get a good baiid 
from Lyons?” 

“Because, Monsieur, this is Provence and not the 
Lyonnais,” 

It was at that moment that Tombarei caught in 
Monniot’s little red eyes a gleam of hate like the hate 
of hell 

Froisette, excited, delight in every rosebud crumple 
of her adorable face, stood by Tombarel’s side. 

“Monsieur,” said he, with ceremonious doffing of 
black velvet beret, “it is the F^te Saint Go-Go when 
all things are permitted — But it is only courtesy to 
ask you if you will deign to permit- 

Monniot *had to permit. Tombarei led Froisette 
down into the whirling square. 

Picture hitn, young, dark, raven-haired, with raven 
beard scrupulously trimmed, as handsome as you 
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please, black-velveted, swaggering down the two or 
three rough wooden stairs, holding by her finger-tips 
the dear and dainty maiden of his heart. 

Hand in hand they joined the circle of the Far- 
andole and danced till they were tired. It was really 
a dance of courtesy by way of ending the morning’s 
ceremonial. In the afternoon there would be the 
great bowls competition in which all the neighbouring 
townlets took part; bowls, so please you, not as we 
understand the game, but as still played all over the 
Midi, played with unbiased wooden balls on rough 
beaten earth. And they would dance again, to the 
tune of any old sou-collecting band, waltzes and polkas 
and weird country dances; and there would be much 
feasting and drinking of inordinate quantities of wine 
and beer; and much rough love-making. And so it 
would continue till the late evening, when all the 
revellers of the place would follow the elfin music of 
the fifes and drums in one last mad saraband. 

‘^You like my people?” asked Tombarel, with the 
air of a young reigning prince. 

adore them,” laughed Froisette, with her hands 
on a panting breast. 

have an idea,” said he. “Leave me to it. Don’t 
be afraid.” 

He led her gallantly up the wooden steps to the plat- 
form where the Mayor and Corporation were solemnly 
awaiting the end of the morning’s proceedings. He 
bowed low to Mademoiselle Solange Monniot and, 
beret in hand, addressed her father cor am publico . 

“Monsieur Monniot,” . said he, “as ^ /mentioned 
before, .this F^tcof Saint Go-Go, in our country, is a 
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day of special privilege. I profit by it to demand from 
you the hand of your daughter Mademoiselle Solaiige 
in marriage. I may say that I have her full permission 
to take this step,” 

Monniot looked around him in his ferrety way and 
met the eyes of the whole Conseil Municipal His 
fat face grew congested with conflicting emotions. 
To acquiesce gracefully would mean the surrender of 
his paternal rights and his proclaimed ambitions. 
Wherefore he loathed the elegant young man. On 
the other hand, to play the heavy father and spurn 
the suitor in public would be to incur the obloquy of 
the town. Until to-day he had not realized the signi- 
ficance of Tombarel. Hitherto he had regarded him 
as a respectable young Nice land-surveyor of no great 
account, and the owner of a few poverty-stricken 
hectares of vine and olive and a ramshackle farmhouse 
in Creille. To-day he saw him, velvet clad, going, as 
I have said, like a prince among his own people. He 
addressed the unbending Mayor carelessly as ^^mon 
cher Balignon^^^ and always Balignon bowed defer- 
entially to Monsieur Tombarel. Tombarel rose like 
a star above Monniot’s limited horizon. Tombarel, 
whom he had hitherto patronized as a pleasant but 
poor young fellow, was the most important man in 
Creille. Tombarel, with a three-hundred years’ clear 
ancestry behind him, was the last surviving gentil'^ 
homme of the commune. No neo-radical ideas could 
dislodge him from his position. 

The eyes of the Conseil Municipal were upon 
Camille Mopniot, those of the Mayor peculiarly stern. 
The fantastically high silk hat of another epoch added 
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an eerie authority to his lank, rugged figure. F roisette, 
scared for the first time in her life, gripped Tombarel’s 
velvet sleeve. Monniot had to say something. He 
said: 

^^Mon cher Monsieur^ I don’t conceal from you 
that you take me by surprise; also that you do me 
a great honour. Will you do me the pleasure of 
lunching with me, so that we can discuss the matter in 
private?” 

Tombarel in florid phrase conveyed to all the fact 
that he was Monsieur Monniot’s most devoted servant 
to command. Everybody was satisfied. 

Tombarel lunched at the Gastello Miramare. 
F roisette, opposite him, shimmered a quivering ecstasy. 
You have Tombarel’s word for it. The precis, in 
diplomatic language, of the after conversation between 
Tombarel and Monniot consists in the latter’s pro- 
nouncement. 

have my reasons for desiring to be Mayor of 
Creille. I see for myself that in Creille you are all- 
powerful. On the day that I am Mayor of Creille, 
you shall many my daughter.” 

Tombarel went away rather more muddle-brained 
than heavy-hearted. How the devil was he to work 
the deposition of the excellent Balignon who had 
dandled him, a curiy-haired infant, on his knees? To 
say nothing of politics. There, Tombarel and Balig- 
non stood shoulder to shoulder: Tombarel, represent- 
ative of the old haute mhlesse} Balignon, stalwart soldier 
of the Second Empire, whose grandfather had perished 
at Waterloo., , ' ^ 

He tore his hair. , ' He perspired ' freely the airless 
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gloom of a July night under the kindly sheltering 
cypressesj as he discussed the matter with Froisette. 

'What can I do? Your father is mad. Let us 
go away. Let us fly together. Let us go to Englandj 
Greece^ Brazil, although I don’t know the barbarous 
languages they talk there. Anyhow, you and I can 
talk together in our beautiful tongue.” 

She laughed. I wish I were old enough to have 
known her. Tombarel said she was the incarnation 
of the goddess of delicate laughter. 
te foule pas la rate^ chen^ 

Now when a well-bred young woman of forty years 
ago could tell a young man, in the second person sing- 
ular, not to dislocate his spleen, it means that she was 
his for the taking. 

"Don’t worry, my beloved. Don’t go about like 
the dismal hero in the old opera — I saw it once in 
Lyons — English — La Fiancee de Lamrnermoor — - 
Ravenswood — ri est-ce--pasl You are somewhat like 
him at the present moment.” 

She put forward a proposition suggested by her 
father. Wouldn’t Balignon retire on acceptance of 
a pleasant sum of money? 

"My best beloved angel,” groaned Tombarel, "if I 
made such a suggestion to Balignon, he would put His 
tricolour sash around him and banish me from the 
commune. We hzve a fierce pride, we people of the 
mountains.” 

She flung her arms about him. "That’s why I love 
you,”' she cried. 

Well, naiiurally, that was the end of any sense in 
that particular conversation. 
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Tombarel went about his week-day duties in Nice 
surveying land with lamentable inaccuracy, and 
spending ineffectual Sunday hours with Balignon, the 
tinsmith, in vain endeavour to find some weak spot 
in his armour. But the more they talked, the 
more in sympathy with Balignon and his ideals did he 
become. 

The news of his demand in marriage had flown from 
the instant of utterance all through the little town. 
The news of a definite engagement had not Been 
announced. Tombarel found himself in an embarrass- 
ing position. To questions he answered: 

va trh hten. But family affairs — 'lawyers — ^all 
the complications . . And once he lied with dia- 
bolic inspiration: ‘‘No one knows — ^but she is a Pro- 
testant. Fm a Catholic, The dispensation of the 
Pope is necessary. And that’s a long affair.” 

Partly to gain time and save his young and handsome 
face. 

“But, Alcide chiri^ what is all this I hear?” asked 
F roisette. “Fm no more a Protestant than you. It’s 
true that my father is anti-clerical and forbids my going 
to mass or confession ” 

“So much the better,” said Tombarel 

F roisette, her heart in Tombarel’s hand, would have 
done whatever Tombarel listed. 

“Why the blazes didn’t you carry her^off and tell 
the universe to be damned?” I asked. 

“Because, mm ami^^ the nightshirt-ckd Tombarel 
replied with an uplifted hand, “because I happened 
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to be a gentleman of the old regime and F roisette was 
not another man’s wife — in which case there wouldn’t 
have been any question of boot and saddle — but the most 
sacred and innocent flower of maidenhood.” 

I sat rebukedj having to attune myself to the fine 
moral values of a F ranee of forty years ago. 

The days went on. The mania of Monniot to be- 
come Mayor of Creille grew in intensity. Tombarel 
pressed his suit to no avail. The answer remained 
the same: ‘^The day I am Mayor of Creille, you shall 
marry my daughter.” 

‘‘But if your daughter is married, or at least publicly 
betrothed to Alcide Tombarel, your chances will be 
all the greater.” 

Monniot waved away the subtle suggestion. The 
Lyonnais mind is even more crafty than the Provencal, 
He worked underground, advanced moneys to needy 
landowners in the commune on generous terms. Out- 
wardly, as far as manifestations of respect were con- 
cerned, the Creillois treated him as a benefactor. But 
Tombarel knew that not one of them would vote for 
him at the next municipal election. 

Fate ordained that, very early in the New Year, 
Balignon should fail on evil days. He had a son, a 
good and dutiful son, who, seeking wider horizons, had 
set up for himself as a quimaillier in Paris. A wicked 
partner robbed him of his ail, so that he was about to 
become bankrupt. Cesar Balignon, to save his son, 
handed over his own little fortune! Creditors pressed 
Cesar Balignon, Mayor of Creille. 

“But what is this 1 hear, my dear Balignon?” 
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Monniot asked one day. ‘^Why not have a word 
with me? Everything can be so easily arranged.” 

''You are very generous. Monsieur Monniot,” said 
Balignon. 

''We are all brothers in Creille. Come and lunch 
with me to-morrow,” 

The harassed Balignon accepted. To-morrow was 
a Sunday — one of the blessed Sundays when Tombarel, 
escaped from Nice, was privileged, as a probationary 
betrothed, to take his midday meal at the Gastello 
Miramare. He always arrived half an hour too early, 
his excuse being always the same. ''It seems, Mon- 
sieur Monniot, to be impossible for me to remember 
whether you lunch at noon or half-past.” 

On this particular day the gaunt and worried Mayor 
arrived at the same hour as T ombarel. This, however, 
was by arrangement. While Tombarel and Froisette 
talked in the clear sweet sunshine on the loggia, the 
two elders were closeted in the dimness of Monniot ’s 
private room near by. 

Presently the door opened. Both appeared on the 
threshold. 

"That is your last word, Balignon.” 

"My last word, Monsieur,” said the iron-faced 
Mayor of Creille, looking very stern. 

"Well arrange this otherwise,” said Monniot, with 
an air of false geniality, and Tombarel noted that his 
little ferret’s eyes gleamed blood-red. "You’ll take 
an Balignon?” 

^^FolmtierSy^ said Balignon stiffly. 

, enfant said' Monniot to his da2ighter,,"will 
you fetch some of our old absinthe?” 

ao6 
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In these modern days it’s almost impossible to realize 
that, once upon a time, the most delicious beverage 
devised for man by a large-hearted Devil ran through 
France in the same full stream as whisky runs through 
Scotland. 

Froisette departed on her errand. The three men 
on the loggia overlooking the olive and pine-clad slopes 
on the further side of the gorge talked of indijfferent 
things. But to anyone far less sensitive than Tombarel 
it was obvious that host and guest had passed through 
a fiery furnace of a conversation. To Tombarel, it 
was obvious that Monniot had offered to buy the 
Mayoralty of Creille from Balignon and had met with 
a patriot’s indignant refusal. While thanking God 
that he hadn’t acted on Froisette’s light-hearted sug- 
gestion, he passed an uncomfortable quarter of an hour. 
He didn’t like the look of Monniot, with his congested 
face and blood-red little eyes. 

Froisette, fresh as the warm January morning, 
appeared on the terrace with silver tray on which 
was the bottle and three glasses and sugar and flat 
spoons and carafe of water. In those days it was the 
function of the daughter of the house, not of the 
servants, to attend to such things. She set the tray 
on a little japanned table. She set the chairs — three 
chairs. 

‘Ht is I, my dear Balignon, who know how to pre- 
pare an absinthe a la mode de Lyon. It takes time. 
Froisette, you show Monsieur, le Maire and 
Monsieur Tombarel our roses?” 

He wavec^them away. To prepare three glasses of 
absinthe perfectly, pouring water over the lumps of 
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sugar that sat on the flat perforated spoons^ drop by 
dropj so that the mixture is perfectly curdled, does 
indeed take time. The trio passed down the loggia 
steps into the terraced rose-garden. 

^‘But listen!” cried Tombarel to me, with a great 
gesture. "^‘This is the point of all the rubbish I have 
been uttering. At the corner of the steps I turned ^ — 
I know not why — God sends messages now and then 
to men — ^and I saw Monniot slip a phial from his 
waistcoat pocket and pour the contents into one of the 
glasses. What do you think of that, hetnl Luckily I 
discover I have left behind my yellow packet of Mary- 
land cigarettes. Again an arrangement of the hn 
Dieu. I retrace my steps. I keep my eye on the 
glass. Monniot suspects nothing. But that glass has 
a little tiny chip on the rim. I retrieve my cigarettes. 
I do not join the two in the rose-garden. I stand, 
appalled, at the bottom of the stone steps. Imagine 
what I have witnessed! The contents of a little 
phial, the size of one’s little finger, poured into the 
strong, aromatic absinthe. What to do? mon 

vieuxP^ 

The sweat stood on his old brow after all the years. 
He wiped it with an impatient hand. 

The voice of Monniot summoned them. They 
mounted the stairs to the loggia. The three opal- 
escent glasses stood in front of the three diairs. 

cher ami^^ said Monniot to Balignon, indi- 
cating^ a chair, *Vill'.;you be so'kM^as to /be 
seated?”', ' 
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And before the seat of Balignon was the glass with 
the tiny chip. 

Froisette, jeme filhy having no concern with men 
over the aperitifs went into the house on her domestic 
duties. 

was thenj” exclaimed Tombarel^ in his vivid 
wajj all flashing eyes and tragic gestures, ‘^that I had 
the God-sent inspiration of a lifetime. I looked into 
the blue above the mountains on the other side of the 
gorge and I rose to my feet with a sudden cry. ^Look! 
Look! An eagle!’ — •‘’Where?’ — ^"There.’ I pointed 

If ever a man saw an eagle in azure ether where 
never eagles soared it was Tombarel in bed stretching 
out his arm and staring into space. 

‘‘I pointed. ‘There! There!’ They both rose. 
Advanced a few paces towards the balustrade. In a 
lightning movement I changed the two glasses, Mon- 
niot had the chipped glass before his chair.” 

The two men turned after a while. They saw no 
eagle against the exquisite purity of the blue January 
sky. They laughed at Tombarel. He made apolo- 
gies. Eagles had been seen in the Midi. , . . But it 
must have been a trick of vision. 

Monniot raised his glass. 

‘‘To your health, Monsieur le Maire.” He drank. 
“It’s good, isn’t it?” 

Monsieur Balignon sipped. “It is perfect,” he 
replied politfely. 

“Our little conversation this morning must be for- 
gotten,” said Monniot “All I ask is to be the good 
friend of this beloved town of Creille— the town of my 
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adoption. . . . Oh^ mon DieuI Oh, mon DkuP 
He clapped his hands before his ejreSj rose from his 
chair^ nearly upsetting the table^ staggered back a 
pace or two and fell flat. 

Whatever was the poison from the phial he would 
have administered to Balignon^ it killed him on the 
spot. When they rushed to him, he was dead. 

“Dead as a shot rabbit,” said Tombarel, on a soft 
intonation. 

“And it was you who killed him,” said I, rather 
stupidly, after an interval, in which I strove to adjust 
moral and dramatic values, 

“What else could I have doner Let the brave 
Balignon, with the scar across his face from a German 
sabre, be murdered in cold blood? Never in life!” 

“But you might have found fault with the absinthe, 
thrown the stuff away, even if you didn’t want to 
denounce Monniot,” said I. 

Tombarel lay back weakly on his pillow and replied 
wearily: 

“My good Fontenay, when one is young, or even 
when one is old, one can’t think of everything at once. 
Balignon was saved and his would-be murderer was 
hoisted, as it were, with his own petard.” 

The suddenness of the climax of his narrative be- 
wildered me. I wanted to know what the police and 
the law and the Code NapoMon had to say about the 
death of Camille Monniot. It appeared that, in that 
palmy era of France, no official worried himself ex- 
trava^ntly. The local physician smiled with satis- 
faction at the fulfilment of his prophecy that one of 
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these days Monsieur Camille Monxiiot would die o: 
apoplexy. S05 of an unquestioned apoplexy die 
Camille Monniot die. 

'""Eh hien^ mon cher ami^^ said Tombarel^ aftei 
Angelique had revived him with a glass of his precious 
old 1840 brandy^ a glass of which I naturally had tc 
drink in his company, see that Fm not such ar 
old fool when I say that the Mayoralty of Creille has 
been a matter of life and death.” 

^^Still,” said I, ^‘our friend Guiol ” 

“I have been reflecting all the time you have been 
here,” said Tombarel, “I was wrong. He has not 
the man’s strength of character that , is requisite to 
kill another man. He is a poor woolly sheep. I 
dismiss him.” 

He made a gesture of dismissal, as though Guiol 
were the least to be considered of God’s creatures. 

"^In fact,” said he cheerfully, ‘‘a lonely old man 
with many responsibilities may be pardoned for little 
divagations of the brain.” 

The short December sunshine had long since faded. 
Angelique had drawn the curtains and brought in the 
lamp, Tombarel loomed fantastic in the shadows 
under his canopied bed. There was a silence. At 
last said I: 

"‘But ... if Fm not indiscreet— Mademoiselle 
Monniot — Froisette?” 

He spread his arms straight, like one crucified, and 
looked up ast me from his pillow. 

"‘Didn’t I begin by telling you why I have remained 
a bachelor? » How could I marry a girl whose fether 
I had killed? It was tragic. It rent my soul for 
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manj years. It' rent hers, Mon Dteu! When one 
loves there must be nothing hidden. I told her. She 
went into a convent. I saw her this morning. I 
thought I was going to die — and I sent for her.” 

I stared at him. The aged, shrivelled and shrunken 
nun whom I had seen, head bowed, her sacred locket 
dangling wide of her body, was the goddess of a girl 
whose cheeks God had once taken between His hands 
and crumpled into rose petals or the laughing little 
waterfalls of the mountains. 



V I I 


WHEN THE CIRCUS CAME TO 
C R E I L L E 

T OMBAREL had fitted up a bathroom in his 
house at Creille, and I was staying with him. 
You must not imagine that I had declined Tombarel’s 
hospitality heretofore on the mere grounds of his 
having no bathroom. It was the other way about 
The new possession of it had put the idea of inviting 
me into his head. For T ombarel had come into money 
— z. couple of hundred thousand francs— inheriting it 
from an aunt even more venerable than himself, who 
had lived in the Limousin. He regarded himself as 
fabulously rich. 

“And the first thing I did with my wealth, my dear 
friend,” said he, “was to fulfil the dream of my life and 
instal a salie de bain in my house, with a furnace and 
central heating and all the luxury of a palace-hotel. 
Y ou must come and see it I have spared no expense. 
Angdiique is afraid of it She says it is much too 
splendid to wash in. She wants to put little images of 
saints all al^ut it and turn it into a chapel. The poor 
woman ! She has never z sails de bain before ih 
her life— just think of it!” ' ‘ 

I though? of itj as Tombarel in Ms picture^ue way 
elaborated the theme of turning a coinpleb^y' i^Uifipiei 
■ v'. 
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modern bathroom into a chapel. ... Yes^ I must 
come and see it. There were nickel taps5 there was a 
nickel hot-v/ater rail for towels; there was a marble 
floor. 

Now it happened that, at the time of his fervid 
announcement, I was somewhat run down. It was 
nearing the end of the season. I had painted, for 
profit, a good many uninteresting people, and I had 
done little for my own pleasure. Cannes was chock- 
full of the cosmopolitan horde with whom I had been 
forced to eat and drink more than was good for a hard- 
working painter; and the March weather was execrable. 
I must go away, said I, for a change. And then came 
the invitation. What greater change and rest for an 
overdriven man could there be than the pure mountain 
air, far away from the super-exciting sea and the 
mephitic atmosphere of casinos and hotel dining-rooms, 
and the nerve-racking babel of tongues? The more 
he talked the more did he grow convinced that Creiile 
was the only place that could restore me to health. 
And then there was the salle de bain. It was written 
that I should come. 

So I went gladly to stay with Tombarel, perfect 
and courtly host; and from the peace of the mountains, 
Angdlique’s simple yet subtly prepared food and Tom- 
bareFs talk, to say nothing of the wonderful bathroom 
(which needed only a chair to sit upon and a bath-mat 
whereon to set wet feet, to be the most splendiferous 
bathroom on earth— though I didn’t tell T&mbarel so}, 
I derived inestimable benefit. I decided that when I 
should no longer have to paint ugly people^for a living, 
I would build a little house on top of a Maritime Alp 
"■ i2i4 
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(with chair and mat in bathroom) and live there fo 
the rest of my days. 

Of course you will remember that I had beet 
familiar for some years with the tiny town which^ fron 
fill* oiF, looked like a queer-shaped wasps’ nest perchec 
on a peak in the middle of a gorge, that I had me 
many of its notables, and, thanks to Tombarel, knev^ 
more than they suspected of their personal histories 
But not till now had I dwelt among them as a fellow- 
citizen, seeing them daily and gleaning knowledge oi 
things that had escaped casual observation. Foi 
instance: 

To enter Creille one must take the path that branches 
off the main road above and lands you declivitously 
into the Place Georges Clemenceau with the perky 
Hotel du Commerce on your left and the Cafe Pogomas 
on your right. I had always been on friendly terms 
with Marius Pogomas, the proprietor, and had often 
sat with him over a glass, surveying the little sun- 
baked square, until I could have sworn I could record 
every object within sight. But I had missed the Debit 
de TabaCy the Government-controlled little tobacco- 
shop away at the corner of the Grande Rue, the main 
thoroughfare of the town. I had passed it in the car 
on my way to and from Tombarel many times with- 
out noticing it. But one day, early in my visit, wan- 
dering on foot and bent on water-colour distraction, 
I came upon it, a neat little shop with packets of 
tobacco and cigarettes and pipes and pictorial adver- 
tisements in the window, and newspapers on a^ wire 
file running#up one jamb of the door. Realizing that 
my stock of postage-stamps was running low,:;!; entered. 
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At the first glance the place seemed to be deserted. 
But in an instant there rose from behind the counterj 
like an Aphrodite rising from a dingy sea^ a fair-hairedj 
blue-eyed girl of sixteen, very goodly to look upon. 
Now, you may go through the Italian end of Provence 
many days without seeing among the people any 
individual of what is now called the N ordic type. The 
sight of this girl was, therefore, arresting. 

Monsieur desire she asked, with a smile. 

Monsieur desired some one-franc-fifty stamps for 
foreign postage. She looked in her drawer. The 
book of stamps contained only one of one-franc-fifty 
denomination. 

‘^There are more,” she said, “but they are locked up 
and maman has the key. I will call her.” 

Her mother appeared in answer to the summons 
from the interior of the house. She was the most 
amazingly Southern mother of a Nordic child you can 
imagine. She was as swarthy as Cleopatra and almost 
as good-looking, A woman of brown buxomness. 
Surely under forty. She had bold gipsy eyes and a 
smiling mouth and the white, even teeth of a child. 
She was dressed with expensive simplicity in a one- 
piece frock, more or less in the mode of the day, A 
blight Chinese shawl was thrown over her shoulders, 
it was chilly. A string of pearls, which I could 
have sworn were real, hung round her neck, and on 
a finger of her plump right hand she wore an emerald 
ring. Imitation, of course. T took it for granted. 
She smiled at me engagingly, and explained that she 
was ,not nften asked Tor one-financ-fifty stomps. : The 
inhabitants of Creille had few relations with foreign 
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countries. At the post-office there was an inexhaustible 
supply. But she thought she had some. She 
would look. She flashed me a glance of encourage- 
ment and turnedj key in hand, to a lock-up place. Sure 
enough she had a little stock of twelve. I handed her 
a note which she passed to the fair-haired girl. 

‘‘Elva, give change to Monsieur.” 

Elva! Was ever such a name heard before in 
Provence? 

While the girl was fumbling in the till, with the 
worried brow of the young calculator, her mother said : 

‘‘You are the great painter who is staying with 
Monsieur le Maire?” 

“I am staying with Monsieur le Maire, it is true,” 
said I modestly. 

She threw up a well-shaped chin and laughed. 

“All Creille knows you, Monsieur. Did you not 
paint the portrait of Monsieur Tombarel that hangs in 
the Mairie? And did you not choose the site for the 
Monument de la Guerre? Are you not an honorary 
citizen of Creille?” 

“Madame,” said I, “you overwhelm me. How did 
you know?” 

“Everything is known in Creille the moment it 
happens— often before,” she said. “Worse luck!” 

I laughed, received my change from the fair-haired 
girl, and bowed myself out, 

I sat at dinner that evening with Tombarel and the 
Abb6 Cabassol, the cure of the funny little patchwork 
church just behind the Place de la Mairie. MonsieiiT 
FAbb6 Cabassol was gaunt and grizzled^ one pf thc^e 
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men who seem to shave every other day, and whom 
yon are destined to meet always on the day that has 
intervened. He had a habit of rubbing his cheeks 
softly, as though he loved to hear them rasp. His 
complexion was as rusty as his old cassock, and his 
hands were knotted from good honest digging in his 
presbytery garden. But he had a merry roguish eye 
and an expert knowledge of the ways of this wicked 
world that would have bewildered a confidence trick- 
ster. And with it all, said Tombarel, a heart of gold. 
At home he lived like an anchorite; abroad, say at 
TombareFs table, he saw no shame in feasting with the 
relish of an alderman. He was a man of some educa- 
tion, conversant with current politics and the French 
classics, and loved a good story, especially when it was 
flavoured with an epicure’s touch of the Rabelaisian. 
Although he and Tombarel were old cronies, this was 
the first time I had met him in anything like social 
intimacy, and, in a short while, I felt myself to be a 
crony too. We talked wine and wisdom. 

We had had soup — petite marmite\ we had eaten 
trout caught that afternoon by one of TombareFs 
myrmidons in the stream a couple of miles away, and it 
had been accompanied by a delicate white wine from 
TombareFs own vineyard. Angelique brought in a 
great coarse dish on which a chicken lay amid rice 
and pimento and the gracious perfume of hot Ambrosia. 

"'^Pmlet Menri Quatre^ Mesmursr 

The fmlety- Ang<5Iique and the thr& Messieurs 
were thus consecrated into, an indissoluble quintette. 
The b^ five of le together. 

^*And'^ here' iS'^somO' old Juranfon" to*' drink. with it/’ 
. ^ ' "aiS ' : 
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said Tombarel, lifting a bottle from the table* “It 
is strange how the v/ine and the dish should harmonizCj 
for, as you know, it is the wine with which Henri 
Quatre was baptized in Pau.” The cure raised a hand 
in smiling protest. “Legend,” said he. 

“It is of 1913,” said TombareL 

“The year,” said the cure, “in which the circus 
came to Creille.” 

Tombarel seemed in no way to share my mute 
astonishment at this curious relation of dates. The 
year before the war, yes; the year of the comet (had 
there been one) certainly; but the year of the circus 
. . . Tombarel nodded gravely, as he poured out the 
wine. 

“Yes. It’s so.” 

“Is the coming of a circus to Creille such an extra- 
ordinary event?” I asked, when we had helped our- 
selves to the poiilet Henri Quatre^ careful to be guided 
by Angelique’s finger pointing at items of the dish that 
must not go unheeded. 

^^Mais ouiy cher Monsieur^^ cried the cure. “We 
in Creille are outside the whirl of opera tours and 
theatrical tours and tennis tournaments and tourists 
clamouring for casinos and hotels with confort moderney' 
— by which he meant almost elementary sanitation, — 
“and racing bicyclists who pedal through France a 
grandes itapesy and also of circuses. We, on the top 
of this little mountain, in the middle of the wild Alps, 
are forgotten by man, and would perish of decay were 
it not that God remembers us at every second.” 

“Yes. Xbat is true,” repeated Tombarel, who was 
a pious man* A ' ^ ^ ■ , ■ ■ ' , ,v 
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I askedj as was natural, what induced this one and 
only circus to come to Creille. They both raised 
helpless elbows and hands. Apparently they didn’t 
know, or had forgotten. Anyhow, one day in the 
year of Grace 1913, a circus had descended that 
declivitous side road on to Creille, and had applied to 
the Municipality for permission to pitch their tents 
in the immediate and ideal open space of the Place 
Georges Clemenceau. It would have been folly to 
ban this miraculous visitation. Money poured into 
the town from all the surrounding villages. Guiol 
of the ‘‘Arcades de Creille” made a little fortune out of 
the sale of white thread stockings and coloured hand- 
kerchiefs rushed up feverishly from the great stores of 
Nice, and Marius Pogomas had to engage many hands 
in order to cope with the conglomerate thirst at his 
cafe tables. It was a great week, commemorated in 
■scarlet letters in the memories of Creille. 

That was all very well. “But,” said I, “there must 
have been something more than the mere fact of the 
coming of the circus to have made so profound an 
impression on the mind of Monsieur le Curd” 

Tombarel looked at the cure and the cure looked 
at Tombarel. 

“That’s true,” said the latter once more. “In fact, 
there’s quite a story — toute une hhtmri '* — one of the 
classic phrases which had prefaced so many of his 
queer tales. 

“I thought so,” said I. “Tell me.” ^ 

Tombarel again exchanged glances with the cure, 
who held up his glass of Jurangon, the colour of dark 
topaz, to the light. He shrugged* 
aao 
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not?” 

Tombarel began. The cure interrupted. Tom- 
barel argued. The cure, after a few hasty mouthfuls 
of haricots verts^ continued the narrative, until Tom- 
barel swept him aside. So between the two of them 
I got a fair idea of what had happened when tlie circus 
came to Creille in the year of Grace 1913. 

The circus was pitched in the Place Georges 
Clemenceau, It was the Place des Alpes in those 
pre-war days. The old War Tiger has impressed his 
personality on every townlet in France. Is not the 
hilly bit of Cannes where my villa is situated — part of 
the Route Nationale No. 97 — ^now called the Rue 
Georges Clemenceau, once the Rue de Frejus? This, 
however, is a digression. The circus was pitched. 
That is the main fact. A poor little circus, it appears. 
A little tent of nothing at all, with canvas enclosure at 
the back, half a dozen horse-drawn vans and two 
wheezy, ramshackle motor-lorries which, when fully 
loaded, could scarcely keep up with the horees. It was 
called the Cirque Medrino; doubtless in the pathetic 
hope that the nebulous mind of the provincial would 
confuse it with the great Cirque Medrano of Paris. 

*‘‘No, no, mon cher Cabassol,” cried Tombarel. 
‘Tet us begin at the beginning. The beginning is La 
Zublena.” 

‘^Tell me/ ' Said I, *Vho or what is La Zublena.” 

‘‘But I have already told you — it is true, a long 
time ago — ^alout La Zublena. You don’t remember? 
When those two young rascals, Dominique Pogomas, 
whose name^his fether, our good Marius,^ would 'mot ^ 
read at the inauguration.of the Monument des Morts, ^ 
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and Cesar Garbarino quarrelled over a girl^ and Cesar 
came home with a knife-wound in his neck . . . that 
was La Zubleiia.” 

‘‘I remember perfectly/’ said L '^Ttens. Wasn’t 
her first name Marise?” 

Tombarel laughed and waved the wine bottle before 
he refilled my glass. 

is only artists who are endowed with such a 
memory,” 

He repeated what I remembered he had told me 
years before about the lady. She was the drab, the 
pariah, the reproach of Creille. When she had 
appeared bejewelled after the burglary of “Les Arcades 
de Creille,” of which the two youths of tragically 
ignominious ends were suspected, she had lightly 
said that a handsome gentleman in a great automobile 
from Nice had given her the brooch. The town 
had not believed the particular fact; but as a general 
statement . . . any gentleman in an automobile from 
Nice . . . , 

“Yes, yes,” said the Abbe Cabassol. “She was like 
that.” 

She was apparently a wench, a quean, a hussy,— 
everything a village maiden should not be. Her 
father was one Andr6 Zublena, who worked in the 
cement fectory round the shoulder of the hill. This 
factory had been erected on the site of the Castello 
Miramare which Camille Monniot had built many 
years ago. The Castello had been bedevilled beyond 
conceivability of human habitation to suit the cement 
works, and now, in its turn, the factt^'y had been 
abandoned during the war, and all was waste and 
^ ' ■ 222 / 
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desolation. But in 1913 the factory was going full 
swing, Andre Zublena, hybrid Italian^ was a labourer. 
A widower^ he lived in a horrible broken-down dwelling 
with his daughter. Now, the proud Creillois abomin- 
ated the workers in the new-fangled cement works. 
They were not dn pays. They were outlanders. 
They paid their way, of course, spent their money in 
the town, in order to live — an isolated little town, 
from time immemorial, derives its existence from the 
fact of its centrality. It is the market, the exchange, 
the clearing-house of the neighbourhood. Surround it 
with factories, and what it will lose in simplicity it will 
gain in wealth. A self-evident proposition. But, all 
the same, the little town proclaims itself entitled 
socially to turn up its nose at ill-bred new-comers. 
The workers in the cement factory were, according to 
Creille standards, of repulsive ill-breeding. They 
lived in a nest of insanitary habitations of which 
Zublena’s was the worst and most overcrowded. 
They drank prodigious quantities of red wine, and as 
much man du pays — raw distilled spirit from the grape 
--as they could get. They quarrelled. If they 
weren’t as free with their money as with their knives, 
the good Creillois would have turned them out on to 
the barrenest of mountain-sides. But since the money 
came to the Creillois, and the cement-workers only 
knifed each other, all was well. When Gaspareau, 
the Commissary of Police, heard of a violent death, he 
shrugged cohifortable shoulders. “Well, there’s one 
the less,” said he. I doubt whether this alien iniemo 
included, all ftold, more than sixty soulss but from the 
description of my two excited friends, Tombarel, white- 
' ^^3 ' 
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manedj bearded (if he hadn’t kept tlie beard cut to a 
swaggering point, but had left it to grow into beastly 
plaits and spirals down to his knees, he would have 
borne a striking resemblance to Michelangelo’s Moses), 
the Abbe Cabassol, haggard, bony and frosty, both with 
flashing dark eyes and compelling play of hands, it 
took rank with the quarters seething with iniquity of 
all the capitals of the globe. It might have been the 
Suburra of Ancient Rome. 

^‘What has become of this quarter?” I asked j for, 
having known the town for some years, I had not 
come across a trace of it, 

^‘It was burnt down during the war, after the 
Cement Company failed,” answered Monsieur le Cure. 
‘‘The vines of a bounteous Providence now cover its 
site.” 

Anyhow, this has nothing to do with 1913, a 7 inu$ 
mirabilis^ when the circus came to Creille. 

The point my two elderly cronies desired to make 
was that from the half a dozen horrible little alien 
hovels on the hill-side, which they magnified into a 
seething, pullulating, myriad-inhabited suburb, emerged 
the girl Marise Zublena. She cared not for God, 
man or woman, said TombareL 

“Pardon me, my dear friend,” said the cure. “She 
had a blue fear of God. Man was her existence, and 
she snapped her fingers at woman, with phrases which 
it would ill become my cassock to quote. But she 
was devout That is the only thing tMt makes her 
psychology interesting.” 

“As a man of the worlds” said TombErel, with his 
sly smile which^’ twisted up a corner^-of moustache,' 
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‘‘you can appreciate the sophistic reticences of Mon- 
sieur le Cure,” 

The Abbe Cabassol threw up his hands. The cure 
in little French townlets despises the mealy-mouthed, 

"‘"‘Mats ?ion! The truth before everything. Elle 
itdt gane des garces ^^ — ^the hussy of hussies^ in polite 
English — ‘‘Butj Monsieur” — ^he thumped the table 
and held me with the intensity of his dark eyes— 
‘"'this infamous witch of a woman who believes in God 
has been the greatest problem of my life as a priest.” 
taP^ said TombareL “Let us return to our 

circus!” 

“We haven’t got to it yet,” retorted the curd. “It 
was you who insisted on beginning with La Zublena.” 

“jEA biefiy cher said Tombarelj turning to me. 
“There was this famous circus ...” And thereupon 
he plunged into the story proper. 

The Cirque Medrino was a success. It might not 
have appealed to the sensation- worn dweller in great 
capitals, but to those mountain children of nature who 
gapingly beheld a circus for the first time, the stuffy 
tent was pervaded with the glamour of fairyland. It 
gave good value for the money— such a little money, 
within the capabilities of the slenderest pursej but in 
those days the purses of Creille were comparatively 
well filled. There were honest souls who paid their 
money day after day to loose themselves in the astound- 
ing spectacle? The mountain gorges re-echoed with 
the name of Mademoiselle Fanfretta, la Reim di$' 
Eqmstrimne^^ic^ mt her title appear thus in big 
print on the bills? She disturbed the slumber of 
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scores of God-fearing men with dreams that should 
never have been dreamed at all. For^ when before 
eyes that have only beheld the decorously garbed forms 
of their women-folk, generally in attitudes of customary 
toil, there flashed the vision of the Eternal Feminine 
— well rounded, too — in fantastic, unimagined guise, 
tights, spangles, diamonds glittering in her hair, 
standing poised on one arched foot on the bare glossy 
back of a galloping horse, dreams of the Orient, of the 
Far-Away, of the Land East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, may be forgiven by the judicious. Made- 
moiselle Fanfretta filled the minds of the women too. 
There was also the Ring Master faultlessly apparelled 
in an unusual form of evening dress. The ends of his 
moustaches went up to his eyes, a soul-compelling 
creature. No one dreamed that these two were very 
careworn, hard-working, humdrum husband and wife, 
and that the sturdy little boy whom the acrobat, 
lying on his back, kicked up in the air, was the son of 
Auguste, the clown, the pathos of whose time-honoured 
imbecilities shook the tent with elemental laughter. 
Oh! the Cirque Medrino gave good value for the 
money, even before the second part of the performance, 
the great Lion- Act, conducted within a steel cage that 
was erected by all hands, around the ring, by the 
world- wide celebrated lion-tamer, Carl Hansen of 
Copenhagen. Who in the wilds of the Maritime Alps 
had ever seen a lion? The nearest most of them had 
ever got to it was the woodcut in some ^child’s lesson 
book, or a capricious picture of the beast in some 
advertisement But here was a lion, a «al live lion! 
Tou'could not live witbin^a five-mile radius of Creille 
■ . , , 
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with any sense of decency unless you had seen the 
lion. And when the lion stalked into the ring and 
swept the tiny amphitheatre of swarthy faces with his 
tired topaz eyeSj and roared, possibly through sheer 
boredom, a thrill went through the assembled humans, 
and delicious fear gripped their hearts. Children in 
arms were held up. ^'Tiens^ njoila le lion. Now you 
can say you have seen one. Y ou may never see one 
again.” 

Then enters Carl Hansen, in swaggering costume, 
a cross between that of a Hungarian Hussar of comic 
opera and a professional skater, whip in hand, and the 
lion, a poor, old, spiritless, mangy lion, obeys him like 
a little dog, in spite of protesting and terrific roars, and 
goes through his tricks, sitting on a stool and jumping 
over fences, even though one is ablaze with fire. 
Another thrill. And at last the beast lies down and 
the vast, fair-haired Hercules of a Dane puts a triumph- 
ant foot on him and waves the tricolour extracted from 
his pocket. Then, all being over, as the phrase goes, 
bar the shouting, the lion trots off to the horrible little 
cage in which he perforce must lead his home life, and 
Auguste comes in with a child’s gun and looks about 
for the lion and takes an unsolicited call and sends the 
audience home grinning and happy. 

All this, of course, from the vivid description of Tom- 
barel, who, as Mayor of Creille, considered it incum- 
bent on him to attend the first performance. And 
even he went again, as you shall hear. 

And you, Monsieur le Cure,” I asked. * Weren’t 
you tempte4to throw your frock to momentary nettles 
and assist at the spectacle?” 
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* Waitj” said he, with a touch of humorous asperity. 
‘‘It is Monsieur Tombarel who is telling the story.” 

“But where does La Zublena come in?” I asked. 

“Ah!” laughed Tombarel, with a wide gesture. 
“The impatience of youth!” 

I curbed the youthful ardour of my fifty years, and 
let Tombarel proceed. 

Now a circus is a little self-centred nomadic tribe, 
and generally finds its temporary home on a bit of 
waste land some distance from the town. It has its 
own perfectly good reasons for avoiding undue fami- 
liarity with the population. Mademoiselle Fanfretta, 
for instance, has no desire to expose herself in frowsy 
dressing-gown, frying the family bacon in her caravan, 
and the lion is not to be stared at by an unpaying 
multitude. No encouragement is given to the casual 
visitor. Outside the town privacy is easily main- 
tained 5 but inside, as at Creille, it was somewhat 
difficult. All the children of the place, callous to 
parental scoldings and beatings, clustered like bees 
around the caravans and fought for peeps through 
chinks in canvas. This was beneath the dignity of 
the ordinary adult, man or woman, who edged away 
sheepishly when a circus man said politely, “Monsieur 
(or Madame), this is private.” Besides, the adult 
population had the serious day’s work to get through. 
But there was one person in Creille for whom such 
hints or prohibitions were ineffectual 5 and that was 
Marise Zublena. On her the circus* worked an 
irresistible fascination. She was twenty, in the pride 
of her gipsy beauty, claiming, as it were, w be her own 
mistress. When she felt like cooking the midday liieal 
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for her elderly drunkard of a father, she did so. When 
the great world summoned her forth, she obeyed the 
call and left her father to fend for himself. For years 
he had tried to beat her into submission; but on his 
last attempt — so the neighbours said — she had torn the 
stick from his hands and thrashed him soundly. She 
had a dreadful reputation, which aided her to keep up 
a splendid isolation in the precincts of the circus! 
Curious girlhood escaping from their duties in couples, 
for a morning moment, in order to spy into the inner 
workings of this wonderland, would say to each other 
in baffled annoyance: voila La Zuhlena^^^ and 

decorously fade away, while Marise, hands on hips, 
would watch them off the horizon with a contemptuous 
smile. On the other hand, the fearful children adored 
her. They followed her into places behind canvas 
screens, where unprotected they would not have dared 
to venture. The statistics of infant castigation during 
that week in Creille, according to the cur^, were 
incredible. 

La Zublena had attended the opening performance. 
Trust her instinct for that. And the very next 
morning she began to prowl round the tents and 
caravans.: 

First she met the clown, a battered little man in an 
old shirt, nondescript trousers and a cloth cap. 
ma filliy where are you going?’'* 
want to see the lion.” 

**The lion has gone to Nice to have a tooth stopped. 
Ouste^ ma. petite! On ne passe pas!*'* 

^ He spread out both arms, as he might have done’ a 
couple of years later at, Verdun. ' Just then came from 
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behind the jealously pegged square of canvas at the 
back of the rent an unmistakable growl. 

^‘You lie — you and your tooth/’ said La Zublena. 

“That/’ said the clowiij “is a donkey whom we’re 
training to be the lion’s understudy in case he can’t 
perform. FUe%?^ 

So she lile~d with saucy dignity and stared into 
caravans and lay prone^ with the childreiij and looked 
under the edges of the circus tent and was rewarded 
by the sight of the acrobat rehearsing his act with the 
little human football. She couldn’t see much, the 
intermediate seating blocking out the view; but she 
saw the loins and thighs of the man working vigorously, 
and the legs and body of the child when he stood on 
his feet. 

Now it happened — ^and on such unimportant hap- 
penings do many million human destinies depend — 
that one of the members of the circus was a far-off 
connection by marriage of the Abbd Cabassol. He 
had written: “Monsieur le Curd, I am So-and-so, and 
my aunt Virginie and Madame your respected mother 
were friends, and you once gave me absolution, and 
I am coming on Saturday to Creilie with the Cirque 
Mddrino,” et cetera, et cetera. So the curd, vaguely 
remembering a decrepit and tiresome lady called 
Virginie, who poisoned various happy hours of his 
childhood, but also possessing the kindest of hearts, 
set out to call on his correspondent found him, 
which is neither here nor there; but what'^does matter 
is that he nearly fell over Marise Zublena, as she was 
lying on her stomach with her eyes ^wd to the 
interior of the tent .There came an instant of’con- 
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fusion, during which the girl, her dark skin aflush, 
scrambled to her feet and faced him. There came the 
obvious question: 

enfant^ what are you doing there?” 

^‘^It is to see the Hon, Monsieur le Curd.” 

‘‘What lion?” 

“The lion.” She recounted the scene of the 
previous night. She wanted to see him quite close. 

He read her the necessary lecture. Had she no 
shame? A young woman of her age, neglecting all her 
sacred duties at eleven o’clock in the morning, in order 
to lie on her stomach and look under the edge of a tent 
for lions, like a child of six — it was subversive both of 
common sense and Christian morality. And, by the 
way, it was a long time since she had come to confes- 
sion. He shook his finger warningly at her, and went 
his way. But most of the day and the next morning 
MariseZublena hung around the privacy of the circus- 
folk, in the obsessing hope of seeing the lion, whose 
second performance she had enthralHngly witnessed. 

And then she came upon the vast blond Dane, Carl 
Hansen, the lion-tamer. 

Carl was a lonely man, a stranger, fallen on evil for- 
tunes, and only recently had he joined the Cirque 
Medrino. He was at a loose end, with nothing, in 
the world but a decaying lion to love. He appeared 
before her like a conquering god; she before him like 
the incarnation of the dusky Southern dream of 
woman. They talked. He in his halting French. 
She pleaded ; . 

“Oh, let |ne see the lion— quite close. You don’t 
like giving anybody any pleasure?” 
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How could the poor lone devil resist? He took her 
to see his lion. A while later^ having a splendid 
Scandinavian thirst, the lion-tamer invited her to 
cross the square with him and drink beer at the Cafe 
Pogomas. Marius Pogomas came out to their table 
on the terrace. He glowered at the girl, 

. ‘‘Here you^ my girl/’ said he, in the patois of the 
mountains, which the Dane could not understand. 
“You have a pretty insolence to come and sit at my 
cafe, where you know you are not wanted.” 

He had good reason for disliking La Zublena. Had 
she not helped in the ruin of his only son, Dominique, 
not very long before? Dominique who, for her sake — - 
although there were no actual proofs, he knew — -had 
robbed “Les Arcades de Creille,” had stuck a knife 
into Cesar Garbarino, and now was as bad a soldier as 
ever did military service. 

“I invite you to make yourself scarce,” said he. 

La Zublena regarded him with an ironical smile. 

“First,” she replied in French, “let me present 
my friend, Monsieur Hansen, tamer of lions at the 
circus.” 

Pogomas stifled his wrath. He was not afraid of the 
fair, smiling giantj but commercial prudence told him 
that an affront put upon Monsieur Carl Hansen would 
be an offence to the Cirque Mddrino. He inclined his 
head politely. He had already had the pleasure of 
serving Monsieur. Mechanically he passed his nap- 
kin over the japanned iron table. " 

Monsieur desire . . And your . . A wave 
of the hand gave any definition you ple^e tg Mon- 
sieur’s /companion. V 
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The lion-tamer ordered beerj Marise a petit verre. 
This she did with the deliberate intention of shocking 
Pogomasi for no respectable girl in Creille would ever 
have dreamed of ordering raw cognac. She also 
desired to pose as some one remarkable in the eyes of 
the huge Dane. 

‘‘One of these days when I make money/’ she 
saidj “Fll have a real cafe at Creille, like those in 
Nice, and teach this old pig of a Pogomas to be humble.’’' 

“You have been in Nice?” asked Hansen, 

“Why, naturally!” 

She had been there once, and when she came back 
a day or two afterwards, her father had given her the 
beating of her life. This was before she discovered 
that she could beat harder than he. 

Such was the beginning of relations between La 
Zublena and Carl Hansen, tamer of lions. The affair 
quickly became town property. 

That very evening, so did the fates decree. Monsieur 
le Cure met her again. Passing through the church 
to prepare for Vespers, he found her kneeling on a chair 
near the chancel, fingering her beads. The little 
wretch of a girl! 

“What more natural?” interjected Tombarel 
“She was thanking the Almighty for letting her see 
the lion!” 

The cure dismissed him for z farceur y and went on 
with his denunciation of La Zublena. There never 
was such a |irl. One never knew when one wouldn’t 
find her in the church, as devout as an aged dowager 
of stainless ^.ntecedents. And the more wicked she 
was, the more was she scrupulous of religious obser- 
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vance. . , She glanced up, as he passed by, with the 
soulful eyes of a Madonna. He addressed her, in the 
rough and ready fashion of village cures. 

^^Dites donc^ ma what enormities of sin have 
you been committing?” 

^‘None, Monsieur le Cure. I only felt that I 
wanted to pray.” 

^Tray, then. You may deceive me, though not so 
very often. But if you think you’re deceiving the 
hon DiiUy you’re making up a nice little fire for your- 
self in the future.” 

Injured innocence breathed: “OA, Monsieur le 
CuriP^ and he strode off. 

He ran into her the next afternoon j and this was 
a more important encounter. On his homeward way, 
in one of the narrow turnings off the Grande Rue, he 
came upon an unusual scene of feminine upheaval. 
The cobble-stoned path between the crazy houses was 
barred by a dozen frantic, fighting women. He 
quickly perceived that they were not fighting one 
another, but that there was one object of their attack 
in the midst of them — z dishevelled, torn and bleeding 
girl, who cursed and clawed in desperate self-defence. 
With brawny arms he cleared a way through, and 
thundered out: 

‘‘What does all this mean?” 

In the shocked silence, all drew away from the 
severely handled Zublena. She rushed to him. 

Monsieur le Curi! Save me! These wicked 
women I I was passing here quite quietly when that 
one, la Mere Pazzi, insulted me. T antwered back, 
you understand? We came to blows. One doesn’t 
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let oneself be insulted for nothing, n^est-ce pm? Am 
then they all came from their houses • . 

There was the shriek of half a dozen voices. Ah, 
yes! If he had seen the poor Madame Pazzi, gooc 
mother of a family, being torn to pieces by a tigress. 
Monsieur le Cmi would have done the same as they! 

‘"‘Silence everybody!” he commanded. “Madame 
Pazzi, why did you insult Marise Zublena?” 

They all answered. Madame Pazzi had merelj 
called her by the exact name by which such as she 
should be designated. And why? He narrowed 
down the inquiry, and elicited the fact that La Zublena 
had been discovered being kissed and cuddled by the 
lion-tamer in a little wood on the outskirts of the 
town. He looked around, catching their eyes. 

“Nothing but that?” 

Apparently there was no more than that. Some 
children had seen the enamoured pair sitting side by 
side and had spread the glad tidings through the town. 

The Abbe Cabassol knew his flock. He rated the 
women in their own unpolished tongue. Was there a 
woman of them all who hadn’t been kissed and cuddled 
by some man before she married her husband? Not 
one! He bound them over, under dire ecclesiastical 
penalties, to keep the peace. And then: 

“Marise Zublena, you will come with me.” 

She walked humbly, in her outraged beauty, by his 
side. ' 

Monsieur le Cure! You have saved my 

life.”; 

“I ask myself why,” he grumbled, 

“Because you have a kind heart, Monsieur le Cure. 
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Un coeur de petit Jesus, You understand the tempta- 
tions of a poor girl situated like mcj and you forgive.’^ 
don’t forgive at all,” said he. “Only the bon 
Dieu can do that. If you are seeking absolution, you 
know where to find me.” 

^^Ouiy Monsieur le Cure^'^ she said demurely. “I 
will come.” 

“Good,” said he. “And now, go home and wash 
yourself. You look more like a Woman of the Revo- 
lution than a civilized being.” 

She laughed, and darted off. The Abbe Cabassol 
went on with a thoughtful brow. 

The next morning he found on his early breakfast 
table an immense bowl of wood-strawberries, fresh as 
the dew. In answer to his question as to whence 
they came, his old housekeeper said it was La Zublena 
who had brought them. To have picked that quantity 
she must have been in the woods at dawn. 

Saianie petite fiileP^ cried Tombarel in admiration. 

The cure gave us to understand that the layman 
might derive amusement from the spectacle of a girl 
possessed by Satan, but to an ecclesiastic it was pecu- 
liarly and particularly disconcerting, 

“And all the time,” cried Tombarel, “that she was 
praying in church and fighting with megera in my good 
streets of Creille, and picking wood-strawberries for 
reverendissime friend, she was living in the caravan 
of Carl Hansen, the tamer of lions, on the salaried staff 
of the Cirque Mddrino. His assistant had died or 
fallen ill or deserted — ^I don’t remember—and La 
Zublena had volunteered to take his pkce^t a derisory 
' ■ ■ 
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This was so. Which of the two it was who came 
saw and overcame^ would be a pretty question. Foj 
suddenness of mutual attraction, Rosalind’s picture- 
esque account of the loves of Oliver and Celia — ^^therc 
was never anything so sudden but the fight of twc 
rams” — -would be the only one adequate. More than 
this. La Zublena fell in love with the lion as well^ 
and the lion, as far as she could judge, fell in love with 
La Zublena. She fed him, she raked out his cage, 
while Carl Hansen sat by on a stool and smoked his 
pipe. She talked to him as she used to talk to a goat 
on the hili-side, the only companion of her early child- 
hood, and the lion was perhaps even more compan- 
ionable. 

She declared to her chSri (which was Carl) that she 
was happy. Brutus (which was the lion) knew her 
and loved her and would eat out of her hand. He 
would eat out of anybody’s hand, poor old Bi'utus, as 
a matter of factj but Carl saw to it that there were 
iron bars between her hand and the lion’s mouth. 
Carl knew all there was to be known about lions. 

Added to the wonder of the passion of the amorous 
giant and the affection of his four-footed partner was 
the thrill of appearing before the public of Creille as 
a member of the Cirque MMrino. In tights and 
doublet, fished out by Carl from the circus wardrobe, 
she displayed to her fellow-townsfolk (in her own quite 
justified estimation) limbs and figure unequalled in 
Creille. She wore the blond wig of a delicious trans- 
formation, and a jockey-cap perched at a devil-may- 
care angle.® The clown who had treated her so rudely, 
being a friendly soul, instructed her in the art of 
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make-up. In the pink-cheeked radiant blonde, not a 
soul among the ingenuous audience recognized the 
despised, rejected, raggle-taggle Zublena of Creille. 

At the performance she had little to do save swagger 
around so as to show off the importance of Carl and 
Brutus, She gave a hand, not too obvious, in the 
erection of the high steel cage around the ring. Now 
and again, whip in hand, she admonished the clown 
during his semblances of inefficiency in his job of 
anxious fitting of bolts and hooks, to the immense joy 
of the audience. She set the stools and the barriers 
on which Brutus should jump. She entered the arena 
with Carl and bowed, and just before the released 
Brutus came bounding in — ^instinctive stretching of legs 
on the part of the cramped beast — she slipped away 
and stood on the flat cushioned barricade, with her 
eyes on man and lion, as though responsible for their 
performance. For their performance did La Zublena 
indeed feel herself responsible. No riotous dreams of 
the potentialities of glorious life had ever approached 
this in gorgeousness. And not a soul in Creille knew. 
No one in Creille, she swore, should know until the 
very end of the last performance, after which she would 
fade away resplendent into the vague great world where 
the Cirque Medrino, with Carl and Brutus, lived free 
and happy under the generous stars. 

And yet, such was the psychology of this Satan- 
possessed girl, baffling to my two friends, that she, all 
the time of her glory shamelessly and insolently stolen 
from a whole population, always found opportunity to 
creep, for a few minutes, into the church, and to leave 
at the presbytery her offering of fruit or flowers, in 
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spite of blistering reception by the old woman who 
looked after Monsieur I’Abbe Cabassol. But she was 
equal to any blistering. 

‘‘What concern is it of yours, old r” Here a 

full-throated and detailed description of the lady which 
would have sent the denizens of any conventual insti- 
tute into huddled and shivering horror, and would have 
stimulated by its imaginative novelty a platoon of the 
Foreign Legion. “What is it to do with you that I 
regard Monsieur le Cure like blessed bread? It is the 
least I can do to bring him my little tribute.” 

She would leave the old servant gibbering but 
obedient. 

^^Satmh jemie repeated TombareL ‘’But it 
is true. In the confusion of her otherwise crystal 
brain, she looked on him as the rock of her salvation.” 

“But what,” I asked, “was happening to the Pfere 
Zublena, cement- worker, while his daughter was living 
in the lion-tamer’s caravan?” 

Apparently he was drunk most of the time, and, 
strange to relate, he had found some kind of a female 
to look after him. He had ceased to concern himself 
about his daughter. As far as I could gather from 
my mountain friends, there were three categories of 
living things— human beings, dumb animals, and alien 
workers in a cement factory. I couldn’t help feeling 
a sneaking sympathy for La Zublena, who, after all, 
from the very little I had heard of her, seemed as 
vibrating a'‘human being as one could wish to meet. 

It was tlie last performance of the only circus that 
had ever come to Creille. The tezit was packed. 
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The management had put what was magniloquently 
entitled the box of honour at the disposal of Monsieur 
le Maire. It was in the centre of the ring and boarded 
off from vulgar touch by rough planks covered with 
red cotton. Over the broad barrier was draped the 
tricolour so that all could see that Monsieur le Maire 
had come in state. There were only four chairsj two 
in front and two behind. In the former sat Tombarel 
and Monsieur le Curej in the latter. Monsieur Guiol, 
the maire-^adjointy and Tombarel’s friend. Dr, Suzor, 
who came from the neighbouring townlet of Escarolles. 
There had been dispute as to seats, the cure desiring 
to give way to the stranger guest, the guest insisting 
on Monsieur le Cure taking his official position. All 
was arranged. The performance began. All went 
merrily. On his first entrance the clown stood stock- 
still with gaping mouth in front of Monsieur le Cure 5 
then he turned tail and scuttled off, to reappear in a 
silk hat with which he saluted him ceremoniously. 
The audience, including the good Abbd Cabassol, 
shrieked with delight He shook hands with the 
clown. He was out to enjoy himself. What the 
clown sacrificed perhaps in broadness of jest unfit for 
clerical ears, he made up for in intensified comedy of 
business. Mademoiselle Fanfretta wore a fresh cos- 
tume of tights and spangles and her untamed horse 
shone with extra grooming. The circus was going on 
to Vence, and Monsieur le Maire had promised to 
write a little word in its favour to his colleague of that 
town. So it behoved everybody to do his best. Be- 
sides, Greille had treated them not as, men feut as^gods, 
and their artistic temperaments responded. The 
MO 
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simple cur6 laughed and admired and clutched Tom- 
barel’s arm* Mon Dieul Did he see that? Was it 
possible that human beings could do such things with 
tlieir legs and arms? He mopped his brow with his 
red handkerchief, exhausted, after the clown’s lion 
act, in which a tiny pony not inartistically camou- 
flaged played the part of lion and chased the clown, 
his tamer, ignominiously round tile ring, and when he 
fell down, dragged him off by the seat of his baggy 
trousers. 

c^est tor dmtr he cried. 

His three companions confessed that they, too, 
suffered from the same twists of mirth. They were 
all of the Midi, and knew how to be unrestrained with 
dignity. 

There came the interval. Very few went out, for 
the erection of the great steel cage around the whole 
circumference of the arena was a fascinating thing to 
watch. 

‘*Ah, here’s a new one,” cried the cure, as the 
blonde, red-cheeked, jockey-capped girl came in to 
perform her strictly rehearsed duties. 

‘^That,” said Tombarel, ^‘is the lion-tamer’s assis- 
tant.” 

Belle filled"* said the cure, blissfully ignorant that, 
only a few days ago, he had called her a Woman of 
the Revolution. 

She set the simple properties, and, when the cage 
was fixed, Tetired as usual and stood on the broad 
ledge of the circular barrier, once more exultant in 
the bluff irfie was playing on Creille, As the pr- 
ibrmance of Garl and Brutus proceeded, $he crept 
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round until she stood shameless, a foot or two away 
from the Mayoral box and the penetrating eye of 
Monsieur le Cure, who, she was aware, apart from 
infrequent confession, knew everything there was to 
be known about her. It was a thrilling joy to fool 
Monsieur le Cure. 

And then the thing happened. It all seemed to 
happen in two or three horrible seconds. Something 
gave way. The section of the cage in front of the 
mayor’s box fell flat with a thud into the ring. The 
scared lion bounded and began to run hither and 
thither. Carl did his best to head him off to his exit. 
He failed. The tent rang with yells of terror. The 
beast saw the open space and leaped. But just before 
he leaped La Zublena, her eyes a glistening horror, 
had jumped and, throwing herself over the curd, face 
upwards, protected his body with hers. And the poor 
brute caught her shoulder with his claw, and ripped 
the arm down to the wrist. 

Carl, following him a fraction of a second too late, 
dealt him a mighty blow over the head with an iron 
bar. The lion, half*stunned, turned away. A couple 
of blank cartridges fired into the lion^s eyes from the 
pistol which the tamer always carried in his belt, 
dazed him and he entered the ring submissively and 
was driven off. 

The curd’s three companions extricated him from 
the mangled body of the outrageously clad and faint- 
ing girl- Doctor Suzor took command. The aud- 
ience, as soon as the lion was safely driven off, dam-- 
bered down from benches, and would Imve broken 
down the trumpery plank barriers had not Tombatei 
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exercised his authority. The circus folk came run- 
ning across the arena with a stretcher. 

^^That’s good,” said Doctor Suzor. ‘Where did 
you get that?” 

It was part of the circus equipment. One never 
knew when there might be an accident. 

They put the girl on the stretcher. Tombarel, the 
doctor, and the curd accompanied it across the ring. 
A short command rang out, and the hands lifted up 
the heavy steel section to keep the populace from 
following. A dishevelled blond giant met them at the 
ring exit. He stood over the stretcher, quaking in 
fear. 

^^Martse^ ma petite MarlseV'^ 

Said the cure to us, dramatically: 

“Marise! I rubbed my eyes. All the time there 
seemed to be something diabolically familiar about 
the girl in spite of her fair hair and pink face and — 
unusual attire. But only then did I realize it was La 
Zublena. I give you my word, Monsieur, that I, 
whose profession it had been for many years to stand 
by death“beds, some of them inconceivably tragic, just 
fainted — ^spun round like a top and fell into the saw- 
dust This child of nothing at all, this blackest of 
all my sheep, had given her life for mine! Mon DieuF 

He threw up his hands in the widest of gestures. 

“But did she die?” Tasked stupidly, 

*^Mms nmP^ cried Tombarel. “It would take 
herds of lions to kill La Zublena. She is here in 
Creille at the present moment, since the end of the 
war, ^ Let ^ me tell vou,” ■ 
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He took up the tale, while the cure, his knotted 
fingers curiously shaking, filled a comfortable old pipe 
and poured out half a liqueur glassful of Tombarel’s 
venerable 7narc de Bourgogne, 

They took La Zublena to Nice — thence to Mar- 
seilles for Pasteurization. Everybody paid — the Cir- 
que Medrino, Carl Hansen, Tombarel, the cure; and 
—miracle of miracles, for in peasant France no one 
pays money without the assurance of personal advan- 
tage — the inhabitants of the town came with offerings 
— sous, francs, even five-franc pieces — to Monsieur le 
Maire, as contributions towards the fund for the 
restoration to health of Marise Zublena. The roman- 
tic story, for once a true one, had flashed through the 
town. In the twinkling of an eye she had trans- 
formed herself from the despised drab into the heroine. 
Monsieur le Cure had not realized how greatly he was 
beloved by his flock. For saving his life La Zublena ' 
had established herself in popular esteem as the Jeanne 
d’Arc of CreiUe. 

Women who, a short while before, wouldn’t have 
touched her, prayed for her recovery. Men who 
regarded Pere Zublena as the last word in depraved 
cement- workers, sought him out and ft ted him, and, 
in their enthusiasm, so filled him up with strong liquor 
that he providentially died. The last obstacle to the 
canonization of Sainte Zublena was removed. The 
war broke out Nothing more was heard of her. 
But her memory lingered until she was ofi the point of 
becoming a legend. . 

: ' ^ ■■ '■ . ^ ^ f 

Well, the war came to an end. One day the sainted' 
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was expensively — - 

e iiirh hid her maimed arm. As soon as the con- 
^ /-p that brought her from Nice had deposited 
f ff-foje the Hotel du Commerce, and the grinning 
nnrter had taken charge of her slender luggage, she 
£ tecognbed and acclaimed. Her progress through 
was triumphal. Women scurried out of 
nf 0 ioin the throng. Half the town accompanied 
her to the house of Monsieur le Maire. Tombard 
sent for the curd, who dismissed the populace with 

*^'*t^n"the three were alone she told her artl^ story. 
When she recovered from her acciderit she joined he 
Cad and helped him to look after his litde girl who 
Wh out mt to board in Marseilles. As the poor 
had an impossible wife in Denmark whom, 
it i couldn’t divorce, Carl and she had not 
rnarrv* was not my fault, Monsieur 

“ri?’ she il. nL» 11, Ae cur4 
t Ic his head He wasn’t quite so sure about Aat. 
Sow hetirregular life lasted but a short time. 

■Rrutus nwr quite recovered from_ his shock at Creille. 
His faith in the pre-ordained fixity of human Ain^ 
S le He grew soured and bad-tempered and, 
Cwipl tfe unfortunate C^rl out o — 
chp the world at war, with a small child and 

w ild francs Then she became marr^ne de 
seven hundted fe^- ^^ whom, two years, 

guerre to a ^sergeant ^ ^ juck, she 
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honourable family, died gloriously for his country, 
leaving her with little beyond indisputable papers 
vouching for her married estate and her perfect 
respectability. These papers she showed to the Mayor 
and the cure. As to her means of livelihood after her 
husband’s death, she was vague. She had worked to 
keep herself and the little one. 

Tombarel very early on had sent for Angelique and 
given instructions for the child to be taken away and 
stuffed with jam, 

‘‘And the little one?” he asked. ^^Does she think 
you are her mother?” 

^^Bien sur^ Monsieur le Maire.^"^ 

The cure called her a brave and wiped the cor- 
ner of his eye with his red handkerchief. 

‘‘And what are you going to do now?” asked 
Tombarel. 

She didn’t know. She had her little economies that 
would last her some time. The Hotel du Commerce 
was not very dear, and they would give her a room 
at a special price. She seemed to have developed 
into an exceedingly capable woman. 

Suddenly Tombarel startled her from her glowing 
calm by bringing his fist down on the arm of his chair. 

^^Mon amij^ said he to the cure, “I have the inspir- 
ation of my life! The late Mere FlammarioFs 
Dibit de Tahac is still vacant. I will go to Monsieur 
le Prtfet to-^morrow. The patron saint of Creille, 
and the widow of a heroic sergeant of artillery, is well 
'worth ^ Dibit de Tabacl^"^ 

^^Dibii de Tabac?^^ 1 cried. “At tine corner of 
the Grande Rue? Kept by the Cleopatra of Shaker 
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speare and Marguerite of Faust? Let me see — what 
was the girl’s name? — Elva?” 

They both beamed on me. Why, of course. That 
was La Zublena and the lion-tamer’s , daughter. I 
remembered then how she had kept her left side 
covered with the gay Chinese shawl 

‘"‘But how does the lady manage to afford pearl 
necklaces and emerald rings?” I asked. 

Their faces fell The cure’s more than T ombarel’s. 

‘‘My dear fellow,” said the latter with an ironical 
smile over the hand which held his pointed beard, 
“you are treading now on most delicate ground. 
What our excellent friend here has heard in the con- 
fessional is his secret. But what I’ve heard, outside 
the confessional, isn’t mine. Once La Zublena, in 
spite of all her virtues, always La Zublena. Your 
poet Shakespeare talked of a chartered libertine. La 
Zublena, under the respectable name of the Widow 
Dubose, is the chartered libertine of Creille. She can 
fish up a pearl necklace from the more worldly regions 
of this Azure Coast whenever she wants one. In 
Creille she is Sainte Zublena — ^ saint un pen rigok^ 
of course. But if you are looking for bad quarters of 
an hour, you can find them by speaking evil of your 
Cleopatra at the Cafe Pogomas.” 

“And is she as devout as ever?” I asked. 

“Why, yes,” replied the cur^ with as helpless a 
shrug as I have seen convulse a human frame. “She 
haunts the clrurch. These are not the secrets of the 
confessional I am telling you. But if I did my duty, 
I would say. ^ ‘Out of this, Scarlet Woman of Baby- 
lon'! V ,Come not until "you; repent” But • I’m, 
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afraid he used most unclerical language which, in the 
interests not only of his cloth, but of his sweet and 
kindly soul, I must suppress — “but— what would you 
have? The satank girl saved my life. There could 
be no purer sacrifice. When I see her beautiful arm 
hanging limp at her side ... I am a man, all the 
same ” — he blew his nose violently — “And she is 
bringing up the child, Elva, like a little angel of the 
hon Dieu." 

I was sorry for the curA He really found himself, 
in his relations with La Zublena, between the Devil 
and the Deep Sea. 

“What’s going to be the end of it?” I asked. 

He drained his glass of the old marc of Burgundy 
and regarded me with a queer smile. 

“I am waiting,” said he. “We people of the 
Church are patient and pertinacious. _ In pother 
thirty years’ time we shall be leading this erring and 
lost sheep, like a little lamb, into the Fold.” 



VIII 


BOOILLABAISSE 

I F it hadn’t been for bouillahahse most probably 
Tombarel would never have met Angdique, his 
faithful servant, and would never have told me this 
story. 

First you must know what bouillabaisse h. It is 
the national dish of the sea coast of Provence; a 
Combined stew and soup of various kinds of fish, 
flavoured with saffron and garlic. The basis is a 
coarse kind of gurnet called raseasse^ which the natives 
instinctively rendered palatable by disguising it with 
exotic flavourings. This was the crude beginning of 
the dish whose wonders Thackeray sang in his famous 
ballad. Now, any fool can throw odds and ends of 
fish and a handful of saffron into a pot, just as he or 
she can roll dough and stick it into an oven; but 
whereas one hand can create pastry light as an angel’s 
feather, and another turn out stuff of the consistency 
of devils’ hoofs, so may one be able only to produce a 
watery abomination, and another put such love and 
subde underatanding into the stewpan as^ to make 
homlkbaisse one of the few delectable viands that 
weave themselves into a good man’s dr^ms. 

So much,%t present (as Izaak Walton might say), 
fot kuHkbaisse. 
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It was during my stay with Tombarel at his low- 
storied pink Provencal mas in Creille, that I began to 
take more than an idle interest in Angelique. Of 
course I had known her for years, in the way one knows 
one’s friends’ servants. I had eaten many of her 
excellent meals and, careful of my manners, had thrown 
her passing compliments. She had always a smile to 
greet me; we passed the time of day, and that was 
all. But when I came to live in the house, we frankly 
gossiped. Y ou must remember that, in the old F ranee 
represented by Tombarel and the elders of Creille, 
the relations between master and servant were more 
or less Elizabethan in their intimacy, yet marked by 
a jealous observance of indefinable social barriers. 

Angelique was elderly, fairly tall, wiry, with a 
tanned and wrinkled olive face and queer, faded, com- 
passionate blue eyes. She told me more of Tombarel’s 
funny little idiosyncrasies in a week than I had gathered 
in a seven years’ friendship. She also gossiped about 
the cure and Monsieur Guiol and Marius Pogomas, 
and all the acquaintances I had made in Creille. And, 
as she had shrewd wit and a certain feminine provo- 
cative disdain, alloyed with pity for my sex, she was 
good company, 

I sat one morning, about half-past ten, under the 
straggling cedar in front of the house, idly reading the 
“Eclaireur,” which had just arrived from Nice. It was 
a morning of enchanting blue. The rl-ins that had 
driven me from Cannes had ended. A fresh touch in 
the air told me that, somewhere down below on the 
coast, the mistral was blowing; but it did not ruffle 
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the leaves on the olive trees in these sheltered moun- 
tains. The vines on the slopes on the other side of 
the gorge laughed tender green in the sunshine. Farj 
far away^ through many-shouldered gaps of hillSj lay 
a little triangular patch of dim silver which I knew 
to be the sea. The very air was blue. It was like 
looking at the world through the most translucent of 
sapphires. 

From the vegetable garden on the hidden slope 
on to the miniature plateau where I sat emerged 
Angelique, a lettuce in her hand. She waved it at 
me. 

‘Tor dejeuner y 

“Let me see.” 

There are exquisite tones of pale primrose and half- 
perceptible green in the crumpled leaves of the shy 
heart of a lettuce — just as there are unpaintable tones 
of pink in the crumpled palms of a baby. I told her 
this. But the aesthetics of vision did not greatly 
interest her. 

“It is fresh, you see. One might say, still living; 
not like the things they serve you in grand restaurants 
which resemble poor flabby cabbage leaves taken from 
a rubbish heap. It makes all the difference. Besides, 
it isn^t everybody who knows how to choose in a 
garden. Gardeners know nothing. How can they?” 
She smiled. “You will tell me afterwards what you 
think of my salad.” 

I promise?!. I also said: “Angdlique, I have eaten 
in many restaurants and in big houses, and I have 
quite a gotxi cook myself; but there’s something in 
your cuisine”- — -I made the gesture of finger-tips that 
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would be intelligible to her — “which I have met 
nowhere else. How did you learn it in Creille?” 

She laughed and dumped the lettuce on my *^^Eclai- 
reur” which I had put on the rough table by my side. 

“But I haven’t lived all my life in Creille, Monsieur 
Fontenay.” She threw up her hands. That’s why 
she had kid down the lettuce — so that she could talk 
without inj uring it. am not of Creille. Mon Dieu^ 

no ! I am of St. Laurent-du-Var, near Nice. As for 
my cooking, I learned it as fiUe de cuisine and then 
cuisiniere under the great Frederic. You remember 
the great Freddric? — the restaurant ‘‘Aux Fruits de 
Mer’ — just off the Nice flower market It has gone 
long ago. Five-and-twenty years. It was famous. 
People came from Paris expressly to eat there. You 
remember?” 

“Of course, without doubt,” said L 

I didn’t. A quarter of a century ago I was living 
the impecunious life of the young painter in Paris 
who regarded a three-franc- fifty dinner (wine included) 
in the Palais Royal as a debauch. What had I to do 
with Temples of Gastronomy in the Fairyland of the 
Azure Coast? But profession of ignorance would 
have hurt Angelique’s susceptibility. So might an 
Englishman be hurt when, referring to Shakespeare 
in conversation with a casual foreign fellow-traveller 
in a train, he should be confronted with the question: 
“Shakespeare? What was his other name?” 

^ doute^'* said ■ 1. ' 

^•^Eh ^bien^ that’s where I learned,” said Angdlique. 
“And I' did, not stay^ in :■ Nice. '^Jhl ^Creilk^\por 
emmplet^ , ' — 
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She sniffed contemptuously at Creille. 

^‘You have seen the great world/’ said L 

She had. Effectively. She knew it from Menton 
to Cannes. And there was enough worldliness in that 
stretch of country to satisfy anybody^ even in the 
days long ago when Angdique was young. 

^^Don’t you regret it?” I asked. 

She shrugged. ‘^I’ve seen all tliat there is to be 
seen.” 

I insinuated politely that she had been a pretty 
girl and a handsome woman. She bridled. 

don’t say no. That was why perhaps I saw so 
much.” She picked up her lettuce, and her eyes 
twinkled as they met mine. 

‘‘I’m afraid, Angelique,” said I, “you must have 
led a devil of a life. One of these days when you 
haven’t salad to prepare for dejeuner^ you must tell 
me all about it.” 

This was very idle badinage. There is no sexagen- 
arian living, male or female, whose vanity is not 
tickled by the suggestion of a hectic, if not dissolute 
past. She burst out laughing. 

“Tell you all I’ve seen, Monsieur Fontenay? 
Never in life! Not you, or Monsieur Tombarel, or 
Monsieur le Cure Ah, no!” 

She went away chuckling, as though the idea were 
infinitely comic. I resumed my “Eclaireur”. Ten 
minutes afterwards Tombarel entered by the wicket 
gate and, titrowing his vastly brimmed hat on the 
table, mopped a perspiring brow. ^ 

; himy it is "hot! It is a climb at my age 

from the Place de la Maine. And that animal of a 
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Guiolj because he said he had the grippcj would not 
allow a window in the Council Room to be opened! 
I wish he would go and make himself warm elsewhere 
— ^where his microbes wouldn’t be dangerous to his 
fellow-creatures. ” 

During the course of these reminiscences of Tom- 
barel, I think I have indicated that he had never 
really loved the linen-draper, GuioL 

‘‘I have a thirst!” he cried. must drink some- 
thing to quench it, or I shall die. It is early for an 
aperitif — ^but, all the same, my dear friend, you will 
join me?” 

A vague man in an old blouse, one of TombareFs 
vineyard hands, passed on some errand from the 
kitchen garden to the back of the house, and took off 
his shapeless brigand hat to us. Vague labouring 
brigands were always passing to and fro. Tombarel 
hailed him. 

^^Manuel, you will have the kindness to ask Madame 
Angdlique to serve us with some porto hlancJ*^ 

White port to quench the thirst of a perspiring and 
dry-throated man! In TombareFs condition I should 
have called for beer in a long glass which I should 
have poured down my throat in an ice-cold, thirst- 
annihilating flood. But Tombarel was Latin of the 
Latins. When Ang61ique brought the wine, he sipped, 
and said with a great sigh of relief: 
tela fait du hien^ 

We chatted a while. He had done Kis morning’s 
work at the Town Hall; a thankless task for him— 
a Republican of the Extreme Right bjfei propriety, a 
royalist at heart, condemned to hold the balance 
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between boui"geois and peasants who didn’t know wha; 
they wanted, on the one hand, and academic Bol- 
sheviks like our honest friend Marius Pogomas, or 
the other. Well, after all — a conscience serene Witt 
the conviction of justice maintained — what could mar 
want more? 

“^'But, all the same,” said he with a sigh, sym- 
pathize with my ancestors — emigres of the Revolu- 
tion,” 

The Abbe Cabassol appeared at the gate, his rusty 
cassock and rusty, greying, unshaven face catching 
rusty gleams in the morning sun. He advanced, bare- 
headed. We rose and greeted him. Had he intruded 
on a lovers’ idyll, he could not have been more politely 
apologetic. Just a word of business with Monsieur le 
Maire. They moved away a few yards. It was this 
and that — whatever it was — ^said the cure. Tombare! 
spread his arms wide. 

Mats parfaiUment^ mon cher ami. Do as you think 
best, and until then, join us in our apSritify 

The cure accepted. Monsieur le Maire was Men 
atmahle. And what a day! The morning of an 
earthly Paradise! Tombarel called to a little scantily 
clad girl who always seemed to be attached to a goat 
somewhere under the olive trees on the left — I must 
say that the vineyard and the patch of kitchen garden 
lay on the slope of the gorge on our right. 

^Isabelle!”^ 

Another message to Angelique to bring another 
glass. 

Bonj our ^ Monsieur le Cure, 

^^Bonjour^ Angelique, Qa va toujours hun?^'^ 
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She laughed. As you can see. Monsieur le Cure.” 

She sped kitchenwards. 

Brave femme , said the Abbe CabassoL 

“A stout-hearted woman, in very truth,” agreed 
Tombarel. 

‘What would you do without her?” I asked. 

Tombarel turned on me. “Without Angelique!” 
His simple mind had not contemplated the possible 
catastrophe of bereavement. She was solid, a con- 
stitution of iron, good for another twenty years, long 
after he himself was laid to rest. The mountain air 
made old bones. Pere Capenas, for instance. 

“But Pere Capenas is mountain born,” said Ij 
“whereas Angelique came from St. Laurent-du-Var.” 

Tombarel swept aside my objection. Over twenty 
years in the mountains would assure longevity to 
anyone, even were hetborn in the Sahara. 

The cure nodded his head. Yes, it must be more 
than twenty years since Angelique came to Creille. 

“Twenty-six,” said Tombarel. 

“For one who has had a good time in her young 
days, at Nice, Monte Carlo, Heaven knows where,” 
said I, “Creille must seem rather dull” 

Tombarel stroked his white pointed beard. 

“Things are not always dull at Creille, as you ought 
to know from the many stories IVe told you. There^s 
nothing so incredible as not to have happened in this 
little town.” 

“The burglary,” said the cur6, by way of instance. 

* “What was that?” I asked. 

“Only an example of the life of trafiquillity lived 
: by Angllique.’^ 
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I laughed, ‘^Tell me about the burglary.” 

Instead of plunging into the story as I had hoped^ 
Tombarel countered by another question. 

‘What have you and that old scandal-mill of an 
Angelique been talking about? Has she told you 
anything of her past history?” 

“She gave me to understand,” said I lightly, “that 
there were passages in it which you knew nothing 
about, and which Monsieur le Curd would blush to 
hear!” 

Tombarel sat up and looked from me to the Abbe 
Cabassol. 

“Things we don’t know?” he cried in indignation. 
“Do you hear that? Why, I know Angdlique like 
my pocket, and my friend here like the inside of his 
breviary. Ah! elle se fiche de vous, cher maftreJ^ 

On so suave a morning the announcement that a 
pleasant old woman had pulled my leg awakened no 
wrath in me. I said idly: 

“The only fact I gathered from her was that she 
had learned to cook in a Nice restaurant with a pic- 
turesque name . . . wait . . , yes, ‘Aux Fruits de 
Mer.’” 

“That, at least, is true,” said Tombarel. “And 
she began, as far as I know, at the beginning. Yes. 
Chez Frederic.” He turned to the curd. “You 
remember Frederic?” 

“I? Vaguely. How can you expect a poor sem- 
inarist and Ifttle vkaire in Marseilles to be familiar 
with your luxurious haunts of gluttony?” ' 

Tombarel .iliook up the bottle. “It wasn’t as lux- 
urious as all that. Otherwise I shouldn’t have eaten 
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there in the days when a franc was really a franc^ and 
took a good deal of earning. Another drop?” 

The Abbe Cabassol covei'ed his glass with a pro- 
testing hand — z good foot above it. 

^^Mais non, Fm not in the habit . . . ah . . 

He was too late^ for his glass was refilled to the brim, 

“Yes, it’s odd,” said Tombarel, replenishing my 
glass and his own, “that she should have mentioned 
Frederic. It existed long ago. Oh! in the far-off 
ages of Time. Y ou” — to me — “didn’t know F rederic 

either. Only a foreigner now and then introduced by 
a Nigois ever was seen there. It was in a little side 
street by the market, and its windows were shielded 
from the vulgar ga.ze by poor little red curtains on a 
rails and the room had no carpet, and the wooden 
chairs invited you to get up and rub yourself as soon as 
you had eaten. No attractions for Messieurs les 
Touristes who, if they poked their nose inside, would 
have thought it a gargote for cabmen and street- 
sweepers and others in whose company — and with 
perfect right — the rich visitor or the casual tourist 
does not care to dine. But every day it was filled 
with the good substantial citizens of Nice, It was 
not cheap. On the other hand, it was not foolishly 
expensive. The good citizens of Nice love good cheer, 
but they count their sous. I, who speak, had to count 
my sous in those days. ‘Aux Fruits de Men’ Spec* 
ialities: the little langoustims^ 

which one calls petit es demoiselles de la Mediterrmk^ 
o^rsinsj mussels cooked in twenty ways, poulpes — 'you 
know what I mean, ami?^’* I did. Octopus, 
most gracious food. “And, of course, — 
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though they are not fruits of the sea, but of the nloun- 
taiii streams— and then, the bouillabaisse. The bouil- 
labaisse of the world. The bouillabaisse of Time. 
The bouillabaisse of Eternity. Ah, my friends! 
There were also dishes more solid. Jioli — garlic 
pounded into the mayonnaise of chicken such as they 
made at Tarascon, Provence of Provence, where the 
good Tartarin lived. But we are afraid of good garlic 
in these degenerate days. They say: ^On pue Patlj 
and hold their noses. But when every one smelt of 
garlic, no one smelt it. Is that not so?” 

^^Mais oui^^^ said the cure sadly — ^although his per- 
son diffused garlic within a radius of five feet. 

“And there were the cassoulet of Toulouse,” con- 
tinued Tombarel, “and tripes Lyonnaises^ gras-double 
Lyonnais — far better than I have tasted at the Chapon 
Fin of Lyon. ... It was the last dying sigh, the soul 
of the sacrificial ox that one ate then. ...” 

Whereupon he waxed too lyrical for my prosaic 
memory. Frederic’s must have been a shrine of 
succulence. 

“But, after all,” said he at last, “it is Frederic’s 
bouillabaisse thzt mdkts him immortal He must be 
serving it now to the angels. Do you happen to know, 
m&n cher curly whether there is a convenient, well- 
stocked sea in Paradise?” 

“If a good Christian doesn’t find in Paradise all that 
he desires,” replied the Abbe Cabassol, “the Church 
wouldn’t have spent all these centuries in persuading 
him to go there.” ' \ 

Tombarelirt:urned to me and laughed^ and flicked his 
long fingers towards the cure. 
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“ Jfwi Dieu! Why isn’t he a Cardinal?” 

We laughed at the little joke. Tombarel went on 
with his tale of F rederic the founder, patron, and chef 
of the Sea Fruit Restaurant — long since defunct— in 
Nice, where, as a professional man, Tombarel for some 
years ate his modest midday meal. That’s all it really 
came to. He added a little but not unimportant detail. 

Madame Frederic — ^she and her husband, the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant, must have had a surname, 
but no one knew it — presided at the desk and made out 
the bills. She was large and blonde, elaborately 
coiffured, black bombazine invested, and rigorously 
corseted. It was as impolite to enter a private house 
where you were bidden to dinner, without shaking 
hands with your hostess, as to enter, a familiar, Chez 
F rederic, without greeting Madame. 

Now Tombarel was a familiar, and although he 
spent only a few francs a day in the restaurant^ he was 
a client of consideration. He had a way of com- 
manding consideration wherever he went 

So it happened that entering ‘‘Aux Fruits de Met” 
one morning, and sweeping his hat to Madame before 
surrendering it to the waiter who should hang it behind 
his accustomed chair, Madame beckoned him to the 
desk. Calamity had stricken the establishment 
Monsieur Frederic, of a health of iron, who had never 
spent a day in bed in his life, had fallen victim to the 
prevalent influenza. The fiUe de cuisine was doing 
the cooking, but what it would be like' was known 
only to the hm Dieu. She craved Monsieur Tom- 
barel’s indulgence. Monsieur Tombar^ replied in 
his large way that the stomach was not everything in 



life, and that liis heart was with poor Frederic In his 
affliction. 

‘‘I sat down,” said Tombarel “The waiter came 
up. What did I want? There was houillabame 
to-day — but ... I, thinking only of the sufferer up- 
stairs, shivering with fever instead of standing up 
comfortably roasted before his casseroles, told him to 
bring me anything. He served me the houillabame. 
But what a houillahalsse\ The first spoonful brought 
me down from the heights of sentimental altruism to 
an earth of wonderful realities. It was as good as any 
that Freddric had set before me. In some respects 
better. It had a touch as though a sea-nymph had 
herself distilled all the juices of all the fruits of the 
sea. The magic of the artist’s touch! What is it 
that makes the wonder of Velasquez? Who can define 
it? The magical touch. Voila . . . When the 
waiter had removed empty plate and empty dish and 
empty tureen, I rose and went up to the patronm. 

“‘Madame Frederic,’ said I, ‘the filk de cuisine 
who prepared that houillahaisse is an artist and a genius. 
There is nothing that breaks the hearts of artists like 
lack of recognition. Will you, therefore, send for her 
so that l ean convey to her my compliments?’ ” 

I pictured the scene. Tombarel, then upright, 
black-bearded, bright-eyed, a vast blue and white 
spotted tie outside his brown velvet jacket buttoned 
up to the neck, waiting at the service door by the side 
of the desk. The entrance of the kitchen-maid, hot, 
dishevelled, blushing, while Tombarel in his THree 
Musketeers^fashion bestowed on her his courtly en- 
comium. The tiny stuffy restaurant with the fat and 
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greasy' citizens of Nice, the corners of their napkins 
stuck into their shirt collars, looking on in unamazed 
approval ... In this suddenly evoked picture of the 
past, I lost the coherence of TombareFs words. I 
started at a pause, and met the eyes of my venerable 
friend. 

^‘And that,” said he dramatically, ‘*was my first 
meeting with Angelique.” 

Hereon inevitably followed the history of Angelique 
which Tombarel knew ‘‘like his pocket.” It was 
grey enough, in its way, like that of any other peasant 
cook-maid in a little Southern restaurant; but across 
it swept a scarlet jagged line or so that made it inter- 
esting, 

Angelique was born at St, Laurent-du-Var, a town- 
let on the low-lying hills west of Nice, Her father 
was employed at a pottery , works where they made 
great oil-jars and ornamental tiles. Her mother died 
when she was very young. That she knew. Other- 
wise, like Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” she ’spected 
she growed. When the Great Potter flicked her 
father like a superfluous bit of clay from His Wheel, 
Angdlique was taken over by a distant relative, too 
distant even to be called aunt by courtesy— -one 
Madame Freddric— and put as a stout, useful, un- 
salaried member of the family into the kitchen of the 
restaurant “Aux 'Fruits de -Mer.” 'Here, as I have 
said, she Teamed, to: cook, and. 'inade the transient 
ac^fdaintance 'of ' Monsieur Tombarel' 

Now,. even into, thc'-close . and vmder-strfFed. .kitchen 
of a little restaurant, ,m, fi.side street ,.can romance :pene- 
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trate. It was brought thither by Angelique herself, 
who had caught it from a plumber who lived close by. 
He had the reputation of a riotous liver. His family, 
honest folk, also came from St. Laurent-du-Var, and 
knew of Angelique and the honourability of her estate. 
It was time that Lucien should range himself, 
Angelique, enraptured by the swashbuckling young 
plumber, dreamed dreams which at first she felt could 
never come true. The good Madame Frederic played 
fairy-godmother and gave her a dowry of a thousand 
francs, equipped with which she was led first to the 
Mairie and then to the altar by Lucien Gregorio. 
Tombarel and one or two of the intimate customers of 
the ‘‘Fruits de Mer” attended the wedding. Tom- 
barel gave her a wedding-present, a brooch — dear 
little fish in diamonds with a curly tail. 

That was not the end of Angelique’s fairy story. 
The curtain had only dropped on Act L For though 
the pair were married, they were by no means destined 
to live happy for ever after. Far from it. 

What really happened to Angelique, the chuckling 
old woman who, before Tombarel began his story, had 
left me with the impression that she had flitted like a 
dragon-fly through the palms and mimosas of the 
Aziure Coast, in Acts II, III, IV and V> would have 
turned her, had she not been a sane and comprehensible 
Latin, into God knows what half-witted female dear 
to the semi-intellectuals who patronize our suburban 
stage. Wlfether as some Deirdre on a moonlit bog, 
or a woman in Nordic mist, or an Anna in an 
letting the siamovar boil over while she listened for the 
.phantom footsteps in the snow, she would have /been 
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the s^me tiresomCj dreary female, with gaunt white 
face and haunted eyes who must have made herself 
an abominable nuisance (like Clytemnestra) to her 
ordinary acquaintance. 

Angelique was in for elemental drama, and she came 
out of it smiling — just as would have done, and for 
aught I know did, my mother's old personal maid for 
thirty years, Somerset born and bred, who, after my 
mother’s death, and more or less on her own death-bed, 
confessed to me that, unknown to her sainted lady, 
she had half a dozen sturdy illegitimate children, all 
doing splendidly. Only last year I got one of them 
a situation as dental mechanic with my London dentist. 

Between Trjq)hena and Angdlique there was little 
diiference beyond those produced by climatic influ- 
ences, the soft moisture of Somerset on the one hand, 
and on the other the dry wind of Provence. Had 
they met and spoken a common language, they would 
have been sworn sisters. But, put either of them 
with a Deirdre or a Helda or an Anna, and she would 
have thought herself in some Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. 

Well, this is the story of Angelique. Of details of 
her married life neither Tombarel nor the cure knew 
very much. There was a child who died at birth. 
They hinted that it was Lucien’s fault For Lucien, 
incidentally a very bad plumber— worse than most- 
soon confirmed his reputation of being a very bad 
mam He drank— and a French drunkard, especially 
one of the Midi, is the worst possible Mnd of man; 
he ehrew away the proceeds of his ineflicient plumbing 
on dismal underground gaming tables on the 
fractional upkeep of Babylonic ladies, and beat the 
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once adoring and attractive Angelique {^^dodue somme 
me caille ^'' — plump as a partridge, as we have it— said 
Tombarel) into a mass of hatred and despair. 

Then came along a coiffeur, a young and gallant 
fellow. In real life the hairdresser is a hard-working 
man, with the ideals and ideas and commonplace 
anxious motives of any other honest citizen, Louis 
Perissol was doing well at Monte Carlo. He had no 
evil yet fascinating reputation. He was solid gold. 
Gentle as a lamb. 

“I will take you from Hell to Heaven,” said he. 

‘^Take me,” said Angdlique, and small blame to her. 

And that was the curtain of Act 11 . In Act I II we 
have the regulation triangular play in full emotional 
swing. The errant yet idyllic pair led a life of guilty 
comfort in Monte Carlo, while the betrayed and de- 
serted husband, Lucien Gregorio, indifferent plumber 
and inconsiderable human being, worked himself up 
to the heights of tragic drama. The less he plumbed 
and the more he drank, the clearer did his image 
stand before himself as that of a man of saintly honour 
stabbed to the soul by traitorous hands. This, accord- 
ing to Tombarel, was the description given of him by 
his advocate at the trial. The wrong that he suffered 
called for the vindication of that honour; for the 
vengeance of righteous wrath. So Lucien Gregorio 
sharpened a beast of a knife, took train to Monte 
Carlo, and lurked outside Perissol’s shop until the 
betrayer should appear at the threshold to take the 
air, and, after the way of young shopkeepers, glance 
affectionately at the hairdresser’s display in his window^ 
In the 'dark of a late January afternoon, Louis Perissol 
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emerged from his" shop in accordance with expectation. 
Whereupon Lucien Gregorio jabbed his knife up to the 
hilt into his back and ran away. Unfortunately for 
him, after ten yards, he ran into a couple of Monaco 
gendarmes who caught him literally red-handed. A 
passer-by had already stumbled over the body of Louis 
Perissoi, who lay stone-dead. 

Cries, clamours and vociferations attracted Angel- 
ique from within to the shop-door, where she was con- 
fronted With secular tragedy. A curtain for an act 
ill any drama. Nothing would remain but the anti- 
climax of emotional analysis. So we must come to 
Act IV. 

I am aware I am only giving you what is called the 
scenario of the tragedy. But it was a very common- 
place drama of which the psychological web of motiv- 
ation must be apparent to everybody. A hairdresser 
runs off with a plumber’s wife. The plumber kills 
the hairdresser, and is tried for murder. His advocate 
pleads as extenuating circumstances the justification 
of the virtuous and outraged husband. The prose- 
cution extort from witnesses, including the wife, the 
revelation of the accused. Gregorio as the/ obscene 
fellow that he was. Mercy based on the tradition of 
the betrayed husband prevailed. Lucien Gregorio 
was condemned to ten years’ penal servitude. He 
faded out of Ang^lique’s life into New Caledonia. 

But neither law nor newspapers nor public seemed 
to care a hang for the Woman Who Came Between, 
mMket Ang€}iqm. There were so very few people 
in the world who knew anything at all ^out her. 

Angi6Iique, Gregorio— a', name in, a murder-cmse,. a 
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crime passtonnel- — nothing in it to toudi the i. magi i^at ion 
of any reader of newspapers. 

Now it happened that at the time — we are at the 
beginning of Act IV — ^Tombarel was winding up his 
business as a land-surveyor in Nice and preparing to 
settle down in his ancestral domain of vines and olives 
in Creille^ of which town he had just been elected 
Mayor, You may remember from what I have told 
you that he was a man of artistic tastes, of mildly 
scholastic habits, of trivial but comfortable fortune 
augmented by his professional savings, and, above all, 
of an old-world aristocrat’s patriarchal instincts. He 
loathed his profession of land-surveying into which he 
had drifted melancholy after having beaten at the 
Beaux-Arts doors of Architecture in vain. To plot 
out, with chain measure and theodolite, land on which 
others should rear proud palaces or red-roofed homes 
that would dream in the blue air of the South, became 
an intolerable pursuit. Besides, his professional life 
was passed in rasping contact with syndicates or indi- 
viduals with the tin hides of syndicates who thought of 
nothing except in terms of money, who regarded him, 
Tombarel, as a mere mechanical measurer 5 who hadn’t 
the remotest appreciation of the fact that his great- 
something-grandfather, sent to the scaffold during the 
Revolution, was a Vidame of Gascony — that it was 
only personal pride and scorn of Napoleonic, Royalist 
and RepubScan snobbery that made him drop from 
his name the particle of authentic nobility, the 
of de Tom^reL : 

He was born in Creille, as were his father and grand- 
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father before hiifi — according to the great migration 
of French families after the Revolution, in this case 
from Gascony to Provence. The roots of his being 
were in Creiile. There he had almost feudal rights. 
As newly appointed Mayor he was confirmed in them. 
He sold his land-surveying practice. 

One day, his head whirling with essential change, 
he entered the restaurant ‘‘Aux Fruits de Mer.’’ He 
gave, as usual, his cockle-shell clasped cloak and his 
great soft hat to a dingy servitor, bowed to Madame 
Frederic and, on a wild, appealing gesture from, the 
lady, approached the high desk. 

She upbraided him. It was long, she said, since 
she had seen him. He explained his absence. The 
sordid commercial business of Nice, the new municipal 
cares of Creiile, For a fortnight he had eaten God 
knew where. 

^^Mah enfin^ Monsieur Tombarel,’’ said Madame 
FrMeric, ‘‘you know what has happened?” 

No. Tombarel had not heard of any extraordinary 
happening. 

But the great case, of which the papers were full, 
urged Madame Frederic. Hadn’t he read about it? 
The murder — 2 . crime passionnel'-^i th.G. Monte Carlo 
coiffeur, Perissol? 

Ah, yes. Tombarel had read about it. But in 
what way did it concern Madame Fr^d^ric? 

Then, of course, the dramatic revelation. The 
woman in question was Ang61ique, to whom Tombarel 
ha<i given a wedding-present of a diamond fish in 
memory of her hmillahaisse^ and whose jedding he 
Tad attended. /' 
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^^Mon Dieur and all kinds of other things^ sriid 
Tombarel He had taken little notice of t!ie iianics, 
Tiens! La pauvre petite! And to think there 
a man who could beat and deceive and make existeiicc 
a hell for a woman who cooked like that! Tm 
years! Where was Justice in France? Even ^de- 
capitation would have been a punishment too merciful. 
And where was poor Angelique? 

She was there, in the house, hiding from public 
shame. Girls of a family of perfect honourability 
and respectability have no reason to find glory in the 
scandal of a crime passionneL 

“What’s going to become of her?” 

Madame Frederic shrugged in piteous appeal to the 
Almighty. He alone knew. There was a seus^chef 
now under Freddric in the kitchen and they coukirft 
discharge him even if Angelique would care to resume 
her old functions. And naturally they couldn’t affc)rd 
to keep Angelique in idleness except for the week or 
two that would tide her over her troubles. She must 
work. But where? What respectable patron would 
employ her with such a history behind lierr 

“My friends,” said Tombarel, “I had then one of 
those inspirations— — ” 

“Which come from the hon Dieu^^ interjected the 
cure with uplifted hands. 

“You are right, ' Which come direct from heaven. 
Here was T on the point of installing mpelf here, not 
as a little landowner making-picnic for a day or*two 
at -a time, fcut as Mayor of Creille. , I must have an 
establishment To throw an inspired coofc^ like ■ that 
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to the unappreciating wolves of a hard world would 
be flying in the face of Providence. I said: ‘Madame 
Frederic, will you tell Angelique that I wish to speak 
to her?’ She took me into the little dark salon at the 
head of the kitchen stairs where the family ate and 
lived, and there it was that I interviewed the rag of a 
young woman that was Angelique.” 

I can hear him saying in that stuffy little room: 

“Will you cast care and shame behind you, and come 
into a fairyland where you’re not known, and be the 
Housekeeper and Maker of Bouillabaisse to the 
Mayor of Creille?” 

She kneels. Tears of gratitude. A convincing 
curtain for Act IV. 

“Yes,” said the Abbe CabassoL “You never have 
had to regret it, A fine woman if ever there was one.” 

“And a good Catholic, I hope,” said Tombarel, 
“although she boasts to Fontenay that she has com- 
mitted beautiful sins you never heard of.” 

The cure passed his hand, with a rasping sound, up 
his half-shaven face, a favourite habit, before waving 
it in a vague gesture. He smiled; 

“I have heard enough to go on with. Chst tim 
brave femmeJ* 

“What about the burglary?” I asked. 

Tombarel cast an appealing glance at die cure. 

“And here am I, esdbausting mpelf in telling him 
all about it.” " f ' _ , 

. i. laughed and, as nsual, let Tombarel^tell Bfc' story 
in his own: way. The,, burglary, " it seems, occurred 
many years after, Ang^lique’s,; installation „;as'House>- 
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keeper to the Mayor of Creille, During thos^ years 
she commanded the respect of the town. In the mar- 
ket, whither she went, basket on arm, every morning, 
she was autocratic. She disregarded protests: 

‘^But it is already promised to the Chateau d’Ecra- 
bouilles.” 

With calm authority she would seize on whatever 
delicacy of food was under dispute. 

Monsieur le Maire comes first.” 

And so, in a selfless, devoted way, she wove Tom- 
barel into the texture of her life. Y ou must remember 
that Tombarel in great things and small was always 
a great gentleman. That aspect of him held Angelique 
to this day in awe. The other aspect of him, that of 
the helpless loon of a man who hadn’t the sense to 
come indoors out of the rain, she cherished in her heart. 
All this was obvious. I merely tell it you by way 
of beguiling the interval before the curtain rises on 
Act V, 

*‘One night,” said Tombarel, "‘I was awakened by 
what I tliought was a pistol-shot.” 

^‘The burglar at last,” said L 
^Trecisely,” said he. ‘T am going to tell you, if 
you will but listen. Yes, a pistol-shot. ... Ping! 
Just like that. Sometimes, on awakening, one’s brain 
works quickly. That day I had been to Nice to collect 
certain monies that were due to me — z matter of' ten 
thousand ffencs.” , 

Now, before the ivar, ten thousand franco #was 
exactly ' Why; Tombarel ':should;'have, brought' , 

home this considerable sum of money inst^d of'paying 
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it int« his account at a bank belongs to one of the 
mysteries of French psychology that we can never 
understand. I doubt where there is any millionaire’s 
household in London which could respond to the 
sudden demand for four hundred pounds in ordinary 
currency. When the moratorium struck us^ on the 
outbreak of war, there arose the most grotesque of 
situations. The richest in the land couldn’t scrape 
up enough ready cash to pay a cab-fare. Cash was 
locked up by law in the banks. In France the cash 
lay comfortably in the traditional woollen stocking. 

Tombarelj on this burglarious day before the war, 
never dreamed of doing otherwise with his ten milk 
notes than bringing them with him to Creille and 
putting them into the tinpot safe which stood in a 
corner of his dining-room. That he might be robbed 
never entered his head. There were black sheep in 
Creille, it was true, but none were so depraved as to 
defy the august sacredness of his position and break 
into his house. Besides, no one on earth, still less in 
Creille, could have known that ten flimsy notes had 
passed from the drawer of hk agent d'affaires at Nice 
into the inner breast-pocket of his jacket. He dined 
and slept in peace until ... 

Ping! Just like that. 

In the top drawer of his tahk de mit there had 
always kin a loaded revolver. 

**But why,” I asked, “since you were so certain that 
there could be no burglars in Creille?” ^ 

said Tombarel, “the advent of burglars 
is the least of the complications that may #rise in this 
knotted' skein ' of an mstence*' /Besides,' like, a baro- 
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meter and an edition of Bossuet 'which no one*looks 
at, it is part of the installation of a gentleman’s house.” 
He flickered his hands at me impatiently. ‘With 
your permission, my friend, I had a revolver. I 
heard: Ping! Naturally, as I sprang from my bed, 
my hand sought the drawer. The revolver was not 
there. The revolver that I had loaded and put there 
ten years before. It had been there the last week. I 
saw it when I sought the corn-plasters which I keep 
in the same drawer. . . . The revolver had disap- 
peared. I remembered my ten thousand francs. Had 
a bandit tracked me from Nice and stolen my weapon 
of defence? But the shot? Who fired it? I drew 
my curtains in one gesture. It was a moonlight night 
in June. I thrust my legs into trousers and my feet 
into espadrilles, I rushed down the stairs. The front 
door was open. The moonlight came in on the floor 
like a silver spear. That door there.” He pointed 
to the farmhouse door behind us as we sat beneath the 
straggling cedar. I could well imagine the spear of 
moonlight. I had memories of such nights at Creille 
when the moon rode over the bluiff of the Eastern hills. 

He went out into the sharp still brilliance, and there 
was Angelique staring like a witch or a statue, or, at 
any rate, like a woman transfixed with horror, at a 
sprawling, huddled-up heap of a man. 

“TiVw — just there,” said Tombarel, pointing to 
edge of level ground on to which Angelique, an hour 
before, had* emerged with her lettuce from the lower 
slope of the vegetable garden. 

There, in. the full moonlight, Angdlique stood 
staring at the huddled man. Two thin^ glittered on 
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the ground— the barrel of a revolver and^ by the inan’$ 
liandj the blade of a knife. Tombarel touched the 
woman’s shoulder. She flashed round. 

^‘Yes. It is I who did it” 

Human instinct compelled him to the man’s side. 
He bent down. There was a bullet wound from’ 
temple to temple. The man was as dead as a door- 
nail. Tombarel rose and spread his arms wide. 
grand Dim! what does this mean?” 

^^You don’t recognize him?” asked Angelique. 

‘‘Eh? Recognize him?” He was an abominable- 
looking ruffian in rulEan attire. “How should I 
recognize him?” 

“It’s Lucien^ — Lucien Gregorio. My husband/’ 
said Angelique. 

“And you shot him . . . with my revolver?” 

“Yes,” said Angelique, and collapsed on the ground. 

Tombarel picked her up and carried her into the 
house, and did what he could to revive her. She was 
clad in nothing but her coarse nightgown, and her 
hair streamed about her shoulders. She lay on the 
prim couch in the dining-room. His eyes flashed 
across to the safe. The door was open. It was empty. 
Not only were the ten thousand francs gone, but other 
bundles of notes and share certificates and bearer 
bonds. F ancy a highly civilized human being in a 
land of high civilization keeping a small fortune in 
bearer bonds in a rotten little safe in a ^ound^floor 
'dining-room!' ■ 

He stared' aghast. AngeEque {hravejimmy ace»d- 
ing to the 'Cur€), recovering ' jfeom: ''her’ 

'Tushed^ across" to 'Wm:tragicaUy. , 
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‘‘^MonsieuFj it is not I who have robbed fou R’ 
^^Seeing that you killed the robber/’ said Tombarel 
hyly^ don’t suppose you have.” 

mon DieuP^ cried Angelique, her hands to her 
brehead. 

^^Tiens^ tiens^^^ said Tombarel ^^Tell me all about 
t.” ' ' 

It was really her husband^ Lucien Gregorio, who 
lad been sentenced to ten years in New Caledonia for 
he murder of Louis PerissoL The ten years had 
>assed. 

“Not possible, my poor child,” said Tombarel 
But they had well and duly passed, and Lucien was 
, free man. 

Naturally he had returned to Nice with ten years’ 
brooding vengeance stored up in his heart. Perhaps 
—who on God’s earth can tell? — he had, for all his 
:ruelties and infidelities, this woman dam la peau — 
ccording to frank French idiom — in his skin, rooted 
teep in the half god-brute in him. Who can tell? 
The man was dead. Certainly be had tracked her 
bwn — or, rather, up— to Creille. As in all large 
:ities, there was in Nice a well-informed under-world, 
ie had written her a letter announcing his return, 
nd demanding money. She had not replied. He 
lad written againy this time adding vague threats. 
\U the world knew, said he, that the Mayor of Creille 
vas a man of great wealth. If she herself would not 
>rovide hirn with necessary funds there was always 
he safe of Monsieur le Maire, After all, he was^*her 
msband in ihe eyes of the bm Dieu^ and was' prepared 
O' enforce his rights with considerable'Unpleasaiifcrie^ 
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for Qverybody. Whereupon Angdique continued to 
keep silentj and took the revolver out of her master’s 
drawer. 

Tombarel stormed. ^‘Why hadn’t she told him of 
all this?” 

She gave him to understand that her disreputable 
affairs were her affairs, and she would have cut herself 
into four rather than worry Monsieur. 

‘^And the letters? Where are they?” 

She had burned them, she said. 

“When women say they have destroyed letters, I 
never believe them. A woman is capable of many 
things, but not of that.” 

She held up her hands and swore by the Virgin and 
the Saints that she told the truth. Tombarel called 
her a triple idiot With the letters in her possession 

“After all,” he broke off, have an idea. You 
remain here without moving. No, first go and cover 
yourself up, and then remain here without moving. 
Sans bmger me secmde. Tu tomprendsV^ 

When Tombarel spoke like that, Ang^lique under- 
stood. He went out and round the house and crossed 
a patch of waste in front of the shed where the great 
barrels of wine were stored} where, as a customer on 
my first meeting with Tombarel, I had sampled his 
pretty little country wines. He knocked at a door 
at thc'^end. 

“Amaudl”, ^ ^ . T, , 

Arnaud was the manager, foreman, bead-man^ 
^fiead-gardener "pf' the little estate' of vin^ 'and, olives. 
He was an^elderly.mysogynist who slept on a/i^mtched 
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truckle bed in a corner of the barn whose privac;f was 
maintained by a coarse screen of sacking. He was 
used to its he liked it; liked it all the more because 
there was a little fortune cunningly distributed about 
the inside of the mattress. He was sleeping on gold* 
What more could a man want? 

He came to the door with a sleepy: ^^Hi? Quoif 
. • . Jhy Monsteurr 

“Go and summon Monsieur le Commissaire de 
Police, on the part of Monsieur le Maire, to come at 
once. An affair of attempted burglary and assassin- 
ation.” 

Arnaud gasped and turned an agonized backward 
glance at his bed. Tombarel smiled. 

pas peur, Le camhrioleur est bien arrangL 

Fa vlteP 

Such was Tombarel’s authority that the man no 
longer had fear, being assured that perfect arrange- 
ments had been made for the burglar’s safe custody, 
and, huddling on a garment or two, sped on his errand. 

Tombarel went back to the house, looked in through 
the dining-room door. Angdlique, in amorphous 
yellow wrapper, sat in ghastly obedience to his behest 
not to budge. He ordained that she should continue 
not to budge. Armed with an electric torch which 
he sought in his little library, he went out to the spot 
where the dead man lay in the still moonlight. He 
knelt down and searched the man’s clothes with calm 
thoroughne^, and laid out all they held on the ground 
beside him. There were his ten thousand francSj liis 
other bundle of notes, a bag of gold, his bearer bonds; 
there, too,: were the miscreant’s greasy papers. ''.The 
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foriror he replaced 5 the latter he tied up in a bundle 
made with the lining of the man’s hat which had 
fallen a foot or two from his head. Then he took the 
bundle into the house, and hid it in temporary security 
—to be destroyed at leisure — ^and went to Angelique, 
whom he filled with the fear of Tombarel, God, and 
the French Republic. 

‘‘If ever woman felt the edge of the guillotine on 
her neck,” said Tombarel, “it was Angelique that 
night.” 

I, too, shivered in the hot March sunshine. 

The Commissaire de Police came round with 
Arnaud and a gendarme. 

“Monsieur le Commissaire,” said Tombarel, “I am 
sorry to disturb you. But here are the facts. It was 
but half an hour since — Just time to arouse Arnaud 
here, and send for you — when I was awakened by a 
strange sound. It was the clank of iron on iron. It 
was so strange that I started up and listened. Evi- 
dently there was some one in the house downstairs. 
I had just that day brought back ten thousand francs 
from Nice, which I had deposited in my safe. Burg- 
lar? I reached to the drawer for my revolver and 
went downstairs. I found my safe open-^a man 
sfeiiding with a knife in his liand. He rushed past 
me, threw me aside, I followed him into the open. 
I ^d: '"'Halt! or I fire,’ , He; turned an<f came at im 
with the "knife, and I fired; He fell, At^ :the drot 
my housekeeper awoke and rushed out* i?Beyond that 
knows jaothing, * It is: for ^ you,' 'Mondieurvie 
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Commissaire, to examine the body which I have not 
touched. I miss from my safe ...” 

His accurate statement was confirmed by the 
examination of the dead man’s pockets. 

‘‘He has no identification papers,” said the Com- 
missaire. 

Tombarel shrugged his shoulders. That had no- 
thing whatever to do with him. He was Monsieur 
le Commissaire’s prisoner, and at his entire disposal 

As the Commissary of Police shrank from hand- 
cuffing the Mayor of Creille, and dragging him to 
the local dungeon, he begged him politely to hold 
himself ready for arrest at a moment convenient to 
everybody, and, saluting, marched away with the dead 
body of the unknown man in the farm cart provided 
by Tombarel. 

“That’s the history of the burglar,” said Tombarel 

“But what happened afterwards?” I asked. 

“There was an inquiry, Men entendu. But if a 
miscreant breaks into your house at dead of night and 
threatens your life, the law allows you to shoot him 
I was only exercising my rights as a French citi!»ii.” 

“You would have got into a mess If you had been 
found out,” said I, “whereas Ang61ique, if she had 
confessed, would have been most certainly acquitted*” 

“My dear friend,” replied Tombarel, “the wise 
man with the perfect cook doesn’t allow her to be 
worried by trivial annoyances of this kind.” 

I looked at the cur^. The cur6 looked down •his 
nose and flicked away an imaginary grain of snuff from 
his black and white bands. What had occurred be-* 
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tweai Angelique and himself in the confessional was 
no concern of mine. 

Angelique came out of the house^ her face wrinkled 
into smiles, to announce dejeuner. 

‘‘You join us, of course,” said Tombarel 

The Abbe Cabassol declined protestingly. No, no. 
He must fly. 

“Monsieur le Cure doesn’t often have the chance 
of eating houillahaisse like mine,” said Angelique. 

Tombarel threw up both hands and cried in a loud 
voice: 

“There is houillahahseT’* 

“But yes. Fish fresh from Nice this morning, 
caught at dawn.” 

lions ^ Enfants de la Patriej^ chanted Tombarel, 
and, linking arms with the cure and myself, dragged 
us into the house, Angdique, triumphant priestess, 
served us the Olympian food, as though knives and 
revolvers and violent deaths had never darkened her 
radiant existence. 

Fm sure I was the only one in the room who was 
morbidly conscious of a queer flavour in the houilla^ 
bahse. 
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A SNOW-FLAKE FROM PICARDS 

“"tT THAT’S going to be the end of it?” said Tom- 

V V barel, putting down the match with which 
he had lighted a cigarette. “I don’t know. A snow- 
flalce from Picardy wafted across France into our 
sunshine.” 

“By the Blue Train,” I smiled. 

He nodded unhumorously. “It was essential. To 
get even that accommodation I had to pull strings. 
Ah! If you only knew! Fortunately I still have 
some influence with the Government! Otherwise 
how could I have obtained three places— from Amiens 
on the Train Bleu from Calais, in the middle of Jan- 
uary? My old friend Gaspareau said: ^Mau, mm 
weux, tu es foul' But it’s only the madman who gets 
his way in the end.” 

This reflection seemed to console him. He smiled 
in a resigned sort of way and sipped his brandy. 

“But think of it. Three places.” 

I did think of it. It had been a matter of great 
worry and expense. An old F rench gentleman of the 
school of TcJmbarel doesn’t usually travel by luxurious 
cosmopolitan trains. On the very rare occasions when 
Tomba.rei v^ent to Paris, he accomplished the might 
journey in a corner of a; first-class carriage, a hired 
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pillow behind his head^ and his hands encased in grey 
lisle thread gloves to protect them from dirt. Having 
committed his soul to God, he cynically surrendered 
his mortal body to the eccentricities of the Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranee Railway. Thus he had travelled some 
time before from Nice to Paris. But the bringing 
back with him of a snow-flake and some kind of 
attendant woman was a different matter altogether. 
Of the latter I have been chary in my designation. 
She could not be a nurse seeing that she was to be 
packed off second-class to Amiens as soon as possible. 

You see, this was the situation at the moment. 
They had arrived in Cannes at 10.45 by the Blue 
Train. Angelique, driven from Creille in the little 
yellow Citroen by some nondescript hanger-on of the 
little town, had met them at the station. They had 
gone to the modest cUnique of TombarePs old friend, 
Doctor Andrieu, where the necessary arrangements 
had been made for the snow-flake’s reception, and 
Tombarel had eventually come to me in time for lunch. 

“^‘Life isn’t gay,” sighed Tombarel 
has its clouds,” Said L 

‘*At present they are as black as can be. As if it 
weren’t enough that I should be losing you, without 
all this trouble coming upon me.” 

shall be coming back now and then,*’ said I by 
way, of 'comfort. ^ , 

“You say it. But even so, it won’t be the same 
thing. ^T$ut pmse^^ut 
- *^*Except OUT friendship.” 

'“Naturally. ^ , But I am '.getting old,” s 4 d Tombarel. 

‘ .. We were both' of' us'-somewhat. depressed, in' ''spite, 
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of the scent of the early golden mimosa that ^ame 
through the open dining-room windows. For the 
time was approaching when I must leave Cannes after 
many yearSj and return to England to take up the 
threads of London lifcj broken more or less since the 
outbreak of the war. There were many reasons for 
my taking this step 5 some financial, some domestic. 
My confreres of the Royal Academy had done me the 
honour of admitting me to full membership, and it 
behoved me to take some active interest in Academy 
affairs. By remaining in Cannes I was losing a great 
deal of work as a portrait painter. I had tempting 
offers for a season in New York. Cannes seemed to 
have changed during the last year or two. The float- 
ing society had become more what the French called 
'‘Wmtaquoulre*'^ and vulgarly monied. A casino where 
you can throw on the baccarat table an indefinite 
number of white plaques representing ,{800 each is not 
a resort where gentlefolk find the amenities of gracious 
life. The kind of people whose portraits I used to 
paint, and wanted to paint, were going elsewhere. 
Cost of living was rising. Thus, 1 found that further 
sojourn in Cannes was to my financial disadvantage. 
Meanwhile my health, impaired by unkind Germans 
in the war — my original reason for settling in the 
South of France — now re-established. I could 
face Polar blizzards with impunity. Besides, there 
exfeted in London a greatly loved stepdaughter of 
mine, of wh 5 m I wrote some years ago, *** one Dorothy, 
happily married and the mother of three, yet none 4 :oo 
well \off ' wi|h whom' I :CouId share^ a fairly ^spatious 
‘^Tbe'Commg of Aiii<»,*^' 
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estaMishment. She was longing, she declared, to 
look after me. After my years of widowerhood I 
was beginning to grow lonely, and longed to be looked 
after. . . . 

If I didn’t tell you all this — ^which is apparently 
irrelevant — I don’t think you would understand why 
I was greatly moved by TombareFs words. 

‘‘I am losing you. And I am getting old.” 

It was only then that I realized that the bond of 
friendship between the old man and myself had been 
toughened and strengthened into one of affection. 
We were both of us solitaries and in some queer way 
had interwoven, imperceptibly growing, very delicate, 
yet very real tendrils of our lives. 

You see, I was looking forward not only to a 
renewal of life, but to very dear companionship. 
Tombarel, who came to me, perhaps alone of mortals, 
with his little problems and cares and Teachings for 
sympathy, would be left behind in a greater loneliness 
on his monotonous little hill-top of Creille. 

Tombarel sighed. ^^PecatreP^ 

The word, as Alphonse Daudet says, of all the sad- 
nesses of the Midi. What does it mean? Perhaps, 
^^Jesus, pity us all, for we have sinned !” 

After lunch I sent him up to rest. I had persuaded 
him to stay with me, instead of lodging, as was his 
intention, at some horrid obscure little hotel in Cannes. 
Creille was impossible, of course, on account of the 
snow-flake. 

He came down late in the afternoon, rested and 
refreshed. It was early December. Thie studio curr 
tains were drawn? a cheery wood fire blazed under the 
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chimney-piece. Tombarel loved the studio. * He 
sank with a sigh of content into a comfortable armchair, . 

‘‘Tood, wine and sleep, that’s all a man needs in 
order to maintain his virility. Now I can confront all 
the lions and tigers of destiny with a stout heart. I 
am helping myself, cher amiy to one of your excellent 
cigarettes. . . . There is a collateral branch of my 
family — my grandmother’s father was a de Trelliere, 
and he had for his family motto: Mortuus sed invktus. 
Dead but unconquered. All the de Trellieres are 
dead save me. And it is my duty to remain uncon- 
quered until death and after, VoiWd^ 

He swept a hand over his white shock of hair, and 
pulled his beard into a swaggering point, and regarded 
me with luminous eyes. 

“And all this while you have taken my fantastic 
adventure of my snow-flake from Picardy for granted, 
without questioning me,” 

^^Flegme britanniqueP^ I laughed. 

He flickered delicate protesting fingers, 

“Ah, no, most sympathetic of friends. You knew 
that in my own way and in my own time I should 
admit you to my full confidence.” 

“That’s perfectly true,” said L 
“Well, you know,” said he, looking vaguely into 
space, toute me histoireF 

I smiled. How often had he not prefaced chapters 
of his reminiscences with those words. 
histmreJ^ Quite a story. 

Tombarelibegan : 

“In life there is Love and love. One with a capital 
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ietta' and one without. It is the one with the capital 
letter that makes or mars a man’s existence. No^ 
not always. Perhaps in my case it has not marred 
it, but has left a sanctifying influence. On account 
of it I have remained unmarried. I have already 
told you.” 

My mind went back to the old nun whom I had 
seen leaving TombarePs home a couple of years back, 
when he thought he was about to die. 

‘‘That,” he went on, “is the sacred flame com- 
pounded of body and soul, lit by God and mounting 
up to Heaven, and the Angels reach for it and tend it 
with their hands, so that it shall not perish before the 
Day of Judgment. , . , Well, so much for Love 
with the capital letter. But man is a very human 
being. If you can suggest anything more human 
than man — except perhaps woman—as a philosopher 
I shall be obliged. All sorts of little loves, of necessity, 
flutter through his lifej some with fragrance, others 
leaving a taint behind.” 

He threw his cigarette into the fire. 

“Fm talking the platitudes of senility. Why don’t 
you stop me? I might just as well announce to you 
that there’s scarcely any tide in the Mediterranean, 
whereas at Saint Malo there is one of fifteen metres.” 

I laughed, told him I was all ears, interested in his 
Jfd$gia pr& vita and quite convinced that the 
story, he was about to relate was concerned with me of 
the little loves that had a fragrance behind it j even that 
of^potpourri,' 

He sprang forward in his chair. 

‘^That’s the word.,.; '.Potpourri, withered ''^petalS"" of, 
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dead roses but spiced with memories beyond all {K>ssi 
bilities of corruption. A jar. One lifts the lid 
Nothing but the delicate essence of things of lon| 
ago.”' He sighed. ‘‘Yes. It was like that; I rais« 
the lid after nearly fifty years and the fragrance remains 
, . . A grand passion? No, Well, I will tell you 

“I was a student in Paris. The Beaux- Arts— tha; 
Palace of Dreams where so few of them come true 
But she was no little Mimi or Musette, Ah, noi 
Her friends were of the Faubourg — the Faubourg St 
Germain — into which I, son of an old family, had my 
entrie. It was at a house of the old aristocracy that 
I met her first and on subsequent occasions. Dagmar 
Ferraboni. A strange juncture of names^ — ^North and 
South; but the solution was simple. She was a Swede 
who had married an Italian. As she never spoke of 
him, I thought he was dead; and for all the information 
given to me by my friends, she might have been a 
widow. But a young widow; a year, two years at 
least, older than 1. And beautiful, tall and slender, 
and fair — mon Dieuy how fair!— with hair like flaxen 
floss. Anyhow, you know the pure Scairdinavkn 
type. It k not as rare as all that. But there was 
pure flame lurking beneath the chiselled white marble 
of her, . > 

He went on; perhaps with the obvious. The 
warm-blooded young son of Provence and the snow 
queen of Sweden animated by hidden fires fell in love 
with 'eaeh;;Other' in^ the most, ordinary way^rin'-the 
, world. '’V She,, was, if not rich, at least, xomfortably^'wff, 
and' lived inn, a 'charming flat' near' the -Luxembourg, 
Tombarel, ^ threadbare, student dwelling , in, ’ attics, 
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had -a reputable chamhre garnie in the rue CujaSj half 
a mile to the east. Thus they could meet frequently 
without let or hindrance in all sorts of pleasant places 
besides the austere salon of the Marquise Douariere 
de la Tour-Rochambeau, How, when and where 
they threw their young and happy caps over the wind- 
mills, I don’t know. Tombarel didn’t tell me, being 
a man of all the delicacies. Nor does it matter. The 
fact remains that from early spring to late summer of a 
fatal year, they were culpably happy, 

^‘But with what discretion!” cried Tombarel. 
idyll was an idyll in those days. Once out of 
Paris, you were lost to the world! Saint-Cloud, 
Meudon, Fontainebleau , . , and one was in the deep 
country — ^lilies-of-the-valley, roses climbing up the 
walls and peeping in at your window, the smell of hay, 
no Tout-Paris, no tourists blighting the land with 
petrol vapour and making privacy impossible. Now 
you go to Disette-le-Trou (Starvation in the Hole), in 
the middle of the mountains of Auvergne, and the 
next morning an automobile drives up to your inn 
and out steps a friend of you both whom you think 
at Monte Carlo or the Champs-Elysdes. • , A No, my 
friend, I’m glad I’m not young these days.” 

The abstract morality of the matter I didn’t discuss 
with him. He had made his point Fifty years ago 
you could pursue, conduct, carry through an idyll in 
a far more sweet and poetical secrecy than in these 
modern times when the glare of publicity reveals your 
every act Yet Tombarel was an honourable man. 

Marry ''me, Northern ■ Goddess-of. my soul,”" he 
would^cry.' ' ''*^You ^ are ■free."' 'You are ■■'Well 'horn. ' 
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The few scattered members of my family whom^per- 
hapSj under the Code, I might have to summon as a 
Conseil de Families would raise no objection/’ 

But she would laugh. And her laughter, as Tom- 
barel said in terms more of poetical than of precise 
definition, was that of Trolls far away in the gorges 
of Norwegian fiords. 

“Why, bien-aimij why touch with a commonplace 
finger the most beautiful and delicate thing that ever 
happened?” 

At last came a day, a very bad and gloomy day, 
a day of pouring rain at the end of July, when he 
received a message summoning him at once to her 
pretty apartment near the Luxembourg. 

“My dear,” said she, “all is over and we must 
part.” 

Young Tombarel stood aghast Part? Why? 

She gave him to understand that such most beau- 
tiful and delicate idylls often had commonplace conse- 
quences. 

“All the more reason, man adorie^^ cried Tombarel, 
clasping her to his bosom, “that you should marry 
ine at once.” . ' , 

She disengaged herself sadly from his embrace. 

“How can I, when my husband is alive?” 

Thunderbolts fell on and all around Tombarel. 
In his Southern way he raved and tore his hair and said 
many anguished things, wise and foolish. The wise 
utterances concerned her reputation. What was she 
going to do? In what way could he shield h«r? 
His life was. Jiers. , ' 

She regarded him with the serenity of the 
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godcfess of her frozen North. She spoke. Her eyes 
and her voice assured him of her love^ but her words, 
were as cold as a sentence of death. 

Her husband was alive — ^very much alive, as she 
had reason to know — ^somewhere in Italy. For the 
moment she had lost him. They had parted two 
years ago. Apparently as intolerable a fellow as a 
bad Italian can be. She never spoke of him; tried 
not to think of him. T hat was why she tacitly encour- 
aged her Paris friends to assume her widowhood. 
Divorce? She shrugged her shoulders. Impossible. 
Remember, this was fifty years ago, when the slipping 
out of double harness was a devil of a business. 

Besides, they were both Catholics. . . . Tombarel 
again tore his hair. What was to be done? To the 
clear-brained daughter of the North, who had had a 
heart-to-heart talk with the Norns, the Parcae, or 
Fates of her Ancestors, her course was simplicity 
itself. She would return to the bosom of her family, 
who had heard only vaguely of the differences between 
husband and wife, and the child would be born in 
Stockholm in all the honour and officialism of holy 
wedlock. After that, semblances of difficulty could 
be despised. That, to all intents and purposes, was 
the end of things. There was much heart-rending, 
of course. But the lady, in a serene and not unheroic 
way, broke the last link with a final snap, and went 
off to Stockholm leaving no address* He had one 
communication from her: a telegram. 

^‘GirL Alcida. Happy, Dagmar.” 

Then for twenty years she disappeased from his 
life; and In 'twenty yearn many things 'ha|^en' to ' 
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turn the course of a man’s spiritual and emotional 
existence. 

Therefore when, twenty years afterwards, they met, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, each had to tear through 
the meshes and veils and webs in which their lives 
had been enveloped. 

He was in the full practice of his dreary profession 
of land-surveying and had gone to Paris to interview 
a client. Their appointment, one day, was at the 
terrace of the Hotel Continental— the long terrace 
that from time immemorial (to us) has lain open 
to the garden courtyard. His client was late. He 
sat down at a little table, and glancing around saw 
a fair and gracious lady in her early forties looking 
at him. At her table were four or five people at tea. 
It was a pleasant afternoon in early July, Tombarel 
half rose. The lady rose wholly and crossed the space 
between them. 

^Htisyou?” 

“Owi, Madame^ dest 

He bent and kissed her hand. 

‘‘You forgive me, Alcide?” 

“Could such a question arise, chere amieV^ 

“You look just the same.” 

“And you even younger.” 

“Ah, no!” she sighed. “That is more what I 
looked like when you knew me.” She waved to her 
table at which sat a very pretty girl, with her own 
fair hair and, oddly enough, Tombarel’s dark flashing 
'oyes- ^ , 

“Alcida, You remember my telegram.”; ' 
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TcMiibarel smiled and nodded, but his eyes and much 
of his heart were on his daughter. 

Dagmar smiled. ‘‘She does you credit.” 

“She is beautiful,” said Tombarel. “And you” — 
he recovered himself— “what has become of you?” 

“I am a widow — this time really. He died— 
oh, fourteen years ago and I have not re-married. 
Everything passed as I said it would — ^and, as far as 
Alcida is concerned I am the most virtuous woman 
in Sweden.” 

She laughed in her old ironical, self-confident way. 

“Come, let me present you.” 

She led him up to her table and made the intro- 
duction. Her daughter, her father. Monsieur Stefan- 
sen, a tall, aristocratic old gentleman, with a white 
moustache and white imperial 5 the Vicomte des 
Fougeres, a dapper fellow in blue cavalry uniform, 
the fiance of Alcida. And Monsieur de Tombarel 
was one of her oldest friends, an intimate, as she had 
been, in the long ago, of the Marquise de la Tour- 
Rochambeau, now for many a year with the saints 
in heaven. 

Dagmar had lost none of her touch on life. No 
woman alive could have presented daughter to unsus- 
pected father with more airy grace. Tombarel, man 
of the world and of all the courtesies, accepted the 
situation with ceremonious urbanity. But, m&n 
he said to me, how his heart beat! There 
was his own child, looking at him with h& own eyes 
— tfee eyes that stared at him every morning when he 
made his toilette before his mirror. A^d no one 
dreamed that those eyes were his. 
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^^C^est la vie^ mon vieux^^ sighed TombareL ^ 

They talked; Tombarel gathered that eyerybody 
was perfectly happy. Old Mr, Stefanseiij a wealthy 
shipbuilder of Stockholm, adored his daughter Dagmar 
and his granddaughter Alcida; everybody adored 
Raoul des Fougeres by whom most obviously Alcida 
was adored. After a while Tombarel, looking round, 
caught sight of an impatient client drumming his 
fingers on a neighbouring table. He rose and made 
his adieux- 

‘When can I have the honour, Madame,” said he, 
in the stilted French way, ‘‘of presenting to you my 
homage?” 

She fixed him with queer definite eyes. 

^^Maisy Monsieur, we are going early to-morrow 
morning to visit my future son-in-law’s family in 
Touraine. And you. Monsieur de Tombarel?” 

“I leave Paris to-morrow evening for my Midi. 
My poor office is in Nice; but I have my little patri- 
mony in the mountain town of Creille, where I was 
born— r remember having wearied you to death, in 
the long ago, singing its praises, mon Dteu^ 

I am Monsieur le Maire,” 

“And that address will always find you?” 

“Until I die, Madame,” said Tombarel 

He bowed and joined his impatient client. 

And oncf again Dagmar and his daughter vanished 
from his life for an incredible space of years. 

He might have sought them out. A dashing cavalry 
officer of oIH lineage could be traced in half an hour. 
The Jnnuaire Militalre^ resembling our Army List as 
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one l^ea does another^ would have informed him month 
by month of the whereabouts of Alcida’s husband^ 
and then, by postal process, he could have assured 
the receipt of a letter from himself to Dagmar at any 
moment. 

But cui bo7%o\ Who would profit by such a step? 
And the French mistranslation of the Latin: a qmi 
hon? What would be the good of it? 

Dagrnar’s attitude on the occasion of their accidental 
meeting had been the perfection of taste and tact. 
But she had given him most clearly to understand 
that any future meeting, possible, of course, according 
to the changes and chances of this mortal world, must 
be equally accidental. And she was right. To blun- 
der deliberately into those other lives would be an 
oifence. 

^‘It was hard,” said he, “to recognize the second 
guillotine cut in our lives. But still? We were 
talking of fragrance. Baudelaire says: 

Grain de mnsc qui git invisible 
An fond de mon eternity. 

It’s true. All the time the memories of Dagmar 
and my daughter who looked at me with my own 
eyes have remained in the depths of my soul like the 
grain of muse of the poet. ... And then, my friend,” 
said he, with one of his outspread gestures, “one must 
forget, if one must livej forget the dead ^flowers that 
once rioted in your garden and be grateful for the 
delfcate and unaccusing perfume of the potpourri. 
That is to'say^ if ■ you have lived your*^Iife ^as'':,best 
you may, as^ a man ^ of : honour. ^ And that’s what I 
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boast to have done,” he cried, sitting up in his chair 

and twirling his moustache like an elderly d’Artagnan. 

“My dear old friend,” said I, “if anyone impugned 
your honour, Pd . . 

“Naturally,” said TombareL 

And only a week or two ago had come the letter, 
a sudden cry from out of the past; an agonized cry 
for help. And now that he had taken me so far into 
his confidence he drew the letter from his note-case 
and gave it to me to read. It was signed Dagmar. 
. * . It was the cry of a soul in pain. If he still 
lived and remembered their lost youth and the love 
that had been between them, would he come to her 
before she died? She was in dreadful need, and 
many terrors beset the bed from which she would 
never rise again. That was about the gist of the 
letter, for it contained no details. It gave the address 
of a suburb of Amiens. 

“This, too,” said Tombarel, passing me another 
letter, “from the cur^ I take it, of her parish,” 

It was short, simple and grave, to the effect that 
if Tombarel would come to the bedside of Madame 
Ferraboni, he would be performing a Christian act, 
and would doubtless enable a sorely afflicted woman 
to die at peace with God. 

“Could one think twice about such a summons?®* 
asked' Tombarel 

He jourffeyed to Amiens) found the house, a poor 
little villa in half an acre of ground in the Faubourg 
de Hem. J!^eaving the taxi-cab which he had hired 
at the gate, lie rang^thehelL ■ . ' ' . ‘ . 
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TJie door was opened by the fairest, palest, most, 
fragile slip of a blue-eyed girl he had ever seen. She 
was attired in some poor kind of wrap. She looked 
at him out of haggard young eyes. 

**You arc Monsieur Tombarel?” 

‘^Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

*‘My grandmother is expecting you. She received 
your telegram.” 

Tombarel put a hand to his heart which gave a 
sudden thud. He said: ^‘Your grandmother had 
only one child — a daughter — isn’t that so?” 

She smiled wanly: ‘‘Yes, Monsieur, my mother.” 
2mn Dieuj^ he sighed beneath his breath. 
‘^Mon Dieur 

This bit of white thistledown was his own grand- 
daughter, his own flesh and blood. He looked at her 
and his eyes grew moist, 

“I remember meeting your mother, Mademoiselle, 
many years ago, just before her marriage. She 
resembled you a little, although her eyes were dark.” 

“Then you knew her better than I, Monsieur, for 
she died when I was born.” 

mon Dieu^^ cried Tombarel, this time aloud, 
and throwing out his arms. “And I who never 
heard . . , And your dear grandmother?” 

“She still lives. That is all one can say. The doc- 
tor this morning could say no more. Will you come 
upstairs, Monsieur?” 

Raised on pillows in a heavily canopied bed, Tom- 
bar^l saw the woman he had once loved, the mother 
of his child; now an old, old woman, o|^er than he 
him, self, withered by a deadly malady and , fighting 
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Still against it, as she had fought for years, ® She 
raised a thin hand and a light glowed in her dim blue 
eyes. 

knew you would come. I felt sure you were 
alive in your kingdom of the mountains.’’ She 
fondled his fingers. ‘'You haven’t changed. Of 
course you are snow white, but if you dyed yourself 
black you would look the same as I’ve remembered 
you.” 

At this point of his story Tombarel sighed deeply, 

"How can I tell you of my emotions, cher aml^ at 
such an encounter? The yet living ghost of a love 
of nearly half a century ago. A love that, strange 
as it may seem, had remained faithful to me. She 
told me so in the sacred words of the dying. Ah! 
human beings are strange, and women the strangest 
of all That side of things you must imagine for 
yourself. It is only the facts, sordid and heart- 
rending, that I can put before you.” 

He did so, in his own picturesque and emotional 
way, which I cannot attempt to reproduce. He had 
met his daughter Alcida, as I told you, years and 
years before, casually in the Hotel Continental, and 
after that Dagmar had again taken herself out of his 
life. Why? Well, why try to relight burnt-out fires? 
That had been the way Tombarel had thought of it. 
And again, |)erhaps trying to relight them would have 
caused disaster to comfortable lives. We must come 
to facts., The first 'fact .waS'the marriage of Altida 
to the fair-teired, dashing young cavalry officer, the 
Vicdmte 'dm. Tougferes. \ ':The, second was, the death' in' 
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childbirth of Alcida. The third a squabble between 
grandparents^ Dagmar and Raoul’s mother, the Com- 
tesse des Fougeres, over the custody of the motherless 
infant, in which Dagmar, apparently backed by Raoul, 
emerged triumphant. 

The fourth — and now we must lose count — idyllic 
years for Dagmar, woman of wealth, who kept house 
for son-in-law and grandchild in Paris. Then came 
the war, and with it general cataclysm, Raoul was 
killed. In the Russian Revolution the Comte des 
Fougeres lost his fortune, like thousands of other 
Frenchmen, who, in the opening years of the century, 
had been dazzled by dreams of the limitless wealth 
of their new ally. Madame des Fougeres died. The 
family estate in Touraine was sold for a song, and the 
old Comte still lived precariously on the proceeds in 
a small hotel in Blois. 

It was a dismal tale of ruin, altogether, that Tom- 
barel unfolded. If you don’t find it gay, it is not my 
fault. I can’t help it. Facts are facts, and a con- 
scientious chronicler is bound to state them. 

We come to the end of the war. By this time 
Dagmar’s father, the distinguished Mr. Stefansen, 
well-to-do shipbuilder of Stockholm, had been dead 
for years out of number. A generation of partners 
in the firm had arisen who knew not Stefansen and 
his honest methods. The result was that Dagmar, 
who had ever preferred France to Swedeij, and since 
her daughter’s marriage had cut herself off from 
Swedish 'associations in favour of French, found ,her' 
income .from 'her, ' father’s/ ^estate gradually 'gro'v^ing' 
smaller and smaller. In answer to anxious inquiries 
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she was told that^ after the war, iliere was su^li a 
glut of ships that owners were glad to get rid of them 
at twopence apiece. Dagmar, then an old lady, not 
being business-like, accepted the preposterous explan- 
ation, and didn’t ask what had become of the enormous 
profits that must have been made during the war. 

But she was valiant She had her young grand- 
daughter to look after. She got rid of her Paris house 
and took possession of the little villa in Amiens which 
was practically the child’s sole patrimony. 

“With regard to this,” said Tombarel parentheti- 
cally, “you must see how the Almighty somehow 
turns a man’s vices to a good end. This little villa in 
Picardy, what was the bachelor Vicomte des Fougeres, 
heir to a ch2.teau in Touraine, doing with hi Why, 
obviously— for it was his before his marriage— to 
house some pretty little lady of his fancy while he 
was in garrison at Amiens. There’s lots of honte in 
the hon Dieu when you come to think of it.” 

Well, there in the little villa did -the aged Madame 
Ferraboni and the child live for many years — ^that is 
to Say, many years in a child’s life, through her teens 
and into her twenties. What kind of an upbringing 
the girl had Tombarel didn’t know. So how can I 
tell youf She had apparently been educated in what 
day-school her grandmother could afford. 

“And all the time,” I interrupted at this point of 
the story, “you haven’t told me the girl’s name.” 

“Clothilde,” said Tombarel . ' “An ancestral 'name 
in the Fougeres family. Our old pre-war aristocptcy 
built itself ^ tradition, as you very well know. But, 
apparently through her little air of a saint, her lather 
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calle4 her Saiiite Nitouche — ^then NitoudiCj and^ then 
the grandmother, throwing back to Scandinavian and 
Italian influences, called her Nita. So as Nita she 
has been known all her life.” 

Being satisfied, I bade him proceed. He proceeded 
in his story from bad to worse. 

About two years ago the gang of villains who were 
running the shipbuilding business in Stockholm were 
found out in all kinds of financial villainy. It seems 
Sweden rocked with the scandal The whole thing 
went phut, and the daughter of old man Stefansen 
was left penniless. She had only her own little meagre 
economies to live on. And the dread disease was 
wasting her away. 

Nita found some wretchedly paid work — teaching, 
apparently- — in Amiens, that aided them to struggle 
through some sort of an existence, 

^'My dear Fontenay,” said Tombarel, leaning for- 
ward in his chair and fixing me with tragic eyes, *‘it 
is only to you I would tell such a horror. When I 
arrived at the Villa Joyeuse—imagine the irony of 
it!-— they had but a hundred francs for all their for- 
tune.” 

**But wasn’t the girl, Nita, earning some money?” 
I asked somewhat stupidly, all this retrospect having 

put the present out of my head. 

He made an impatient gesture, 

**How could she be earning money? Why do you 
suppose I brou^t her here in the TraM with 
a i^oman todook.after her?”* 

**Of course,” .said I, .“I was forgetting that”:/ - 
' \ pmvre : . SheTadlet herself be seduced^ 
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uzider promise of marriage by the son of the biggest 
house where she gave lessons, and two months ago 
he had the bad taste to be killed in a stupid motor 
accident. Her term approaches. That’s why she’s 
here.” 

‘‘Good God!” I cried, startled by the unexpected. 

Tombarel misunderstood, perhaps, my tone and 
look, 

“Put away your Anglo-Saxon prudery, my dear 
friend. There are things too tragic to be what you 
call ‘shocking.’ What more blame is there on her 
than on her grandmother and myself, who are respon- 
sible for the birth of her mother, and therefore for 
her own existence? Tell me that,” 

I took his trembling old hands in mine, and soothed 
him and told him that the horrible reproachful word 
had passed out of our vocabulary for over half a 
century, I assured him of my heartfelt sympathy 
for himself and for the snow-flake of Picardy who 
was now , , . “Well, you see,” said 1. 

He mopped his leonine forehead. 

^^Pardmy irh eher ami^ Vm getting old, and I am 
tout bouleversV^ 

Of course, he was all upset. These things in a well- 
regulated universe oughtn’t to happen to men'df over 
seventy. He leaned back, white and tired, in his chair, 
I gave him a nip of old brandy. 

After a while he apologized again, with one of his 
ironicahsmiles.": 

I’m 'mot',; such’ an old*^rcass as 'all that yet;'"'- ♦IS 
,fighb''alway|.;;; /And'; when 'the spectre with the. scythe 
'comes,-''hioitg,:''I Tope^ 'Fil ;be' able- ,to ;.say:,' im 
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sale metier^— czny on with yoxir dirty trade— ^and 
finish with it as soon as possible.^ 

He rose, and drew himself up magnificently. ‘‘But 
he hasn’t put his nose round the corner yet. . , , 
And, mon pauvre aml^ where was I in my story?” 

I prompted him and he went back to Amiens. 
What he told me you can easily imagine yourself. 
More than literally had he carried out the cure’s 
injunctions. The faint and tender glow of an old 
love soothed the dying eyes of the ancient woman. 
Nita, passionately beloved by her, was accepted by 
Tombarel as a sacred trust. The peace of God 
entered her soul. The cure who administered the 
last rites shed tears when he told Tombarel that never 
had he been present at a death more beautiful or more 
sanctified. 

So that was the end of TombareFs first love, his 
first romance which had lingered only as a fragrance 
through the many, many years. It wasn’t the great 
and serious love of his life. It was on account of 
Froisette — the Love with the capital letter— that he 
had never married. This Provencal great gentleman, 
with all his Southern passions, with all his impatient 
Latin short cuts through conventional morality in 
order to arrive at the nakedness of right and wrong, 
as I have tried to put before you in these tales of 
Tombarel, had deep within him the sweet poetry and 
delicacy of a woman. Solange Monniot— -otherwise 
Froisette—was the woman''^f his^ tempestuous, and 
afterwarcteTopelesa^ adoration, . By her .|iadTis Jife 
.been sanctified, , , 
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But the previous passing love of the Norse Dammar 
had left behind an inextinguishable fragrance. I 
repeat the figure of speech perhaps boringly^ but Fm 
anxious that you should understand Tombarel. 

I said a while ago that the death of Dagmar was 
the end of a romance. I must confess inaccuracy of 
statement For there^ in the small dinique some- 
where along the Boulevard Carnot in Cannes, was this 
old romance alive, poignantly alive, continued as it 
were remorselessly through the generations. 

The snow-flake from Picardy was very ill. They 
thought she might melt away. 

Tombarel spent much time at the dinique. He 
gave me bulletins twice daily. It was almost a case 
of starvation, said he. The poor child had gone with- 
out nourishment so that the old grandmother should 
want as little as possible. For herself what did it 
matter? Her hope in life was dead; nothing but 
disgrace before her 5 possibly had the old woman died 
before Tombarel came on the scene> like a venerable 
Saint George scattering dragons, she would have done 
something desperate. 

was God’s mercy,” said he, ‘^that took me to 
Amiens.” 

He stayed on with me, apologetically. Look at 
the trouble he was causing. I bade him consider I 
disregarded ^ng61ique’s trouble when I took advan- 
tage of his newly installed bathroom and stayed with 
him for a fortnight '!^ides, I reminded him,' 
time was dmwing near when I should give up the 
Villa d’Est^rel and go away to England, and unless 
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he v!^ited me there, I might never have the oppor- 
tunity of entertaining him again. 

“I don’t know what I shall do without you,” he 
lamented. “There are so few friends of my own 
world left. One of the penalties of old age. Even 
my good friend General Duhamel . . . gone. Tiens! 
It was through him we first made acquaintance. How 
things link themselves together!” 

“And the linking-up process will go on until the 
very last,” said I, “until both you and I pass over 
the border. And I believe in the compensation- 
balance in Life.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” he admitted. “But at 
present I see little chance.” 

“There may be your granddaughter, Nita.” 

I said this with much diffidence, because the reports 
he brought me were as dark as could be. He had 
convoked great specialists from Nice and from Mar- 
seilles and they both had shaken dubious heads. It 
was doubtful if she could live till the child was born, 
and in any case, in her low state of vitality, she could 
not survive its birth. 

Tombarel sighed and shook his head. He had 
suddenly grown to look very old, somewhat frail. 
He said he couldn’t sleep. And he was neglecting 
his duties at Creille. He had lost count of the dur- 
ation of his absence. I bade him let Creille go to the 
devil He looked pained, murmured something about 
that animal of a Guiolj wteeby I gathered that if 
Grdlle were pleasantly led nown the primrose-path^ 
it would not so tragically matter, but thai under the 
guidance of his old linen-draper enemy, the Deputy- 
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Ma;^5 the towri \Mmld be headin|i to Gaibrciie 
catastrophe. A \cn c.ist-iiowo ok! gentleman was 
nav dear friend l\nnhareL 

^Then there came a night when I was tiwakeiied from 
a sound sleep by my man Frant;i)is in nondescript 
attire. It was about three in the morning. It was a 
telephone call for Monsieur I'onikirel^ urgent^ from 
the cliniqi^e. Fran^atis tlunjght it wiser to inform me 
first. I commended him for his wisdom and went to 
the telephone in the sessurance of tragedy. 

I explained nmelf hurriedly. Whatever message 
they had f<^r Monsieur Ibmbarel must come through 
me. I wasnh: going to have him killed outright in 
my house. 

‘‘But there’s no question, cher Mmsirnty ^ — it was 
the doctor’s voice— ‘*of our good 1 ombarel being 
killed. On the contrary. There is quite a sound, 
healthy boy born about an hour ago, and the little 
mother is not going on so badly.” 

I carried on a five-minutes’ conversation with the 
doctor, who seemed to be delighted at the confusion 
of his eminent confreres of Nice and Marseilles. It 
had happened all of a sudden. He himself had not 
been surprised, having suspected chronological inexacti- 
tude in the poor child’s account of herself t . • 

I crept up to Tombarel’s roon^ opened the door 
very gently, and saw by the light of the cotfidar 
lamp, and heard from his pillow, that my old friend 
was fast asllep. ^ 

Early in the morning'%e went round to the 
and found ||iat all was welt ri ■* . ^ 

“She’s not going to die/^ criod tihejdootqrr. 
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lii my clinique don’t die. Of course, a snowdr<5^1ike 
that isn’t a female cabbage. She will need care. 
That I will give her. Wayez pas psur,'^^ 

^Trom snow-flake to snowdrop,” said I to Tom- 
barel, a step in the right direction.” 

For the first time for many days Tombarel laughed. 
He put both hands on my shoulders. That was true. 
They were devilishly solid snowdrops, in spite of their 
fragile appearance. 

‘‘And the child?” 

“You can see it” 

A nurse brought into the antechamber the small 
bundle of pink amorphous flesh. Tombarel looked 
down on it. 

“jF/ ga vit encoreV'^ 

The nurse assured him that the boy was as alive as 
any human being a few hours old could possibly be. 

Tombarel clutched me by the arm so tightly that 
his grip almost hurt, and stretched out a long finger 
towards the babe. 

“Do you realize that that is my own great-grandson 
— the product of me, Alcide de Tombarel?” 

I caught a glow in his old, dark eyes. He bent 
down his venerable head and touched some part of 
the pink thing with his lips. ... 

A month or two afterwards I set out from Cannes 
on a sorrowful errand: to pay my last visit 'to Tom- 
barel at Creille. ^ 

% had ^ put' everything in^rder, sold 'my villa,, and 
despatched’ what household'' gods, 'I desired to keep: to 
England. ■ I , was, 'leaving ".the , next' day. ,'Even. ,the^ 
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litti^^\vo-seater that I drove was not my own^ but 
had been put at my disposal by an absent friend I 
had taken root in the Midi for eight or nine years — 
ever since the end of the war. It is always a painful 
business to tear up one’s roots. 

There were many friends of whom I must take 
leave — Marius Pogomas, Monsieur Guiol^ Pere 
CapenaSj Monsieur I’Abbe Cabassol — before arriving 
at Tombarel’s. For I knew that after bidding him 
farewell, I should want to shoot right away out of 
Creille. As it was, after having accomplished my 
visits, I was almost tearful when I drew up at Tom- 
barePs gate. 

He rose from his seat beneath the straggling cedar, 
and, with both arms outstretched, advanced to meet 
me in his old courteously exuberant way. I con- 
gratulated him on the recovery of his health. 

‘Hf a man isn’t healthy when he’s got most things 
to make him happy, when will he be healthy? I say 
hnost things,’ my friend,” he added. *Hf it were not 
for your departure, T should have everything,” ^ 

I think I made suitable response. Then I asked 
him about the health of his newly acquired family. He 
glowed, I was going to see. He went to the open 
door of the house and in a loud voice called for Angel- 
ique. She appeared, and we exchanged courtesies, 
"Tell Madame to bring to show Mon- 
sieur,”' 'v#: ^ ^ 

A little later: there enwged; a^shy,; golden-haired hit , 
'of a 'girl,, carrying ^the^^cmtd in her arms, Tdmharei 
put 'an' 'arm%ound he t: shoulders, v- 
; '‘My friend,” said'"he,'';^‘‘'may ;I preseht^you'tgTlmy 
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graE^daugiiter, Madame Fougeres, and to my^eat- 
grandson^ Alcide Marie Joseph de Tombarel Fougeres.” 

We sat under the shade of the cedar and drank the 
porto blanc that Angelique brought out, and talked as 
best we could. Tombarel was called away for a 
minute or two by the vineyard hand. 

^^Chere Madame^'' said I, ‘‘I hope you are happy 
here?” 

Her blue eyes filled with tears. had no idea 
there could be such happiness in the world. My 
grandfather ” She raised a helpless hand to con- 

vey the inadequacy of words to express her thoughts. 

I smiled. Y ou can take it from me, Madame, that 
he is the nearest thing to the hon Dieu you are ever 
likely to meet in this world. But even the hon Dieu 
Himself is human and craves two-penn’orth of love.” 

^‘Ah, Monsieur,” she cried, “what kind of a creature 
should I be if I didn’t give him all the love in my 
soul?” 

Fm not used to talking like the pious father in an 
1S4.O Sunday-school book; and I felt somewhat 
priggish. But I was anxious, for Tombarel’s sake, to 
strike some chord in the girl. It rang true and har- 
mjonious. 

“And the little honhommeV’' 

The little bonhmme^ as she showed me, was a 
remarkably solid young person. He fed and slept 
and generally conducted himself like an angel Tom- 
barel returning, found the ttee of us close friends, 
lunched" indoors,' After" the meal Tombarel 
'and;! took our coffee under, 'the; cedar.,;'/* 

has always,' Been' a mttem to' m'e,” he 'said, 
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^'^that^th me the name of de Tombarel should die. 
After it has existed ^or rather persisted in the 
obscure history of provincial France since the Cru- 
sades. And now, at last, at the age of seventy-three, 
I see it still persisting. Not merely my adopted 
child, but my direct descendant.” 

After some further talk I remarked, having a general 
knowledge of French law: 

“I thought you couldn’t legally adopt anyone until 
he was of age?” 

“Ah!” cried Tombarel, with one of his sunny 
smiles. “That is true in a general way. But there 
is Article 366 of the Code Civil. I die. What 
matter? But I have made my will under that Article, 
so that when he comes of age he is adopted. He takes 
my name. If I had a title other than the super- 
annuated one of Vidame — if, indeed, I had the title of 
Marquis or Comte — he would be the legitimate bearer 
of the title. My dear friend, you cannot conceive 
the happiness that has come to me in my old age.” 

We parted an hour or so later, with sincere pro- 
testations of mutual alFection. 

I drove oiF, comforted by the conviction that I was 
leaving Tombarel by no means desolate. I sped, 
perhaps rather faster than I should have done, through 
the naiTow, sour-smelling, much-beloved streets of the 
little town, waving a ferewell heremd there to one 
of my friends. I emerged from the Place Georges 
Clemenceau, climbed the ragged path and struck the 
mountain road, Befc^el!te bend which would hide 
Creille from^me, I stopped the car and got out. I 
wanted to see, for the last time, perhaps, the Tr^- 
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pet€« of the War Ivle^nal on the pomt 
The distance as the crow A*:Sj so deep was tii? cur 
I had travelled^ was only about a couple of hundrei 
yards, I saw a little group standing beneath tli 
White Trumpeter^j which had come out to take til^ 
final leave of me. 1 waved my hat 5 Toinbarel wave 
h% the old enormously brimmed Provcn«;:a! hat 
And then suddenly he plucked the child from t!| 
bosom of Angclique, and held it up high in his hairf^ 
the child that would bear Iiis proud old name «an| 
when the White Trumpeter’s appeal should riif 
through the gorgcs> would spring to arms in defen| 
of an Eternal France, 
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